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58 Bible House, Astor Place, 
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Sir. — In accordance with chapter 163 of the Laws of 1846, we have 
the honor to present herewith the Thirty-second Annual Report of 
the Prison Association of New York, and respectfully to request that 
you will lay the same before the Legislature. 

Yours respectfully, 

THEODORE W. DWIGHT, 

President, 

SINCLAIR TOUSEY, 

Chairman of Exec, Committee. 

ELISHA HARRIS, 

Corresponding Secretary, 
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Williams. 

Suffolk county ; residence, Riverhead — N. W. Fostbb, Dr. R H. Benjamin, 
Thomas Cook, G.'O. Well& 

Sullivan county : residence, Monticello — EL A. Harlow, Chablbs F. Canedy ; 
residence, Graham ville — Dr. J. M. La Mobeb. 

Tioga county : residence, Owego — E. W. Wabneb, Rev. J. A. Ostrandbr, A. A. 
Bell, V. N. Russell, Hon. T. I. Chatfield, G. B. Qoodbich, A. Cobubn, H. 

D. PiNNBY, J. W. LaMOBEAUX. 

Tompkins county: residence, Ithaca— Prof. Wm. Channing Russell, Hon. Alex. 
H. Selkbeg, Prof. Jambs Law, Prof. William D. Wilson, Rev. Rufus Steb- 
BINS, W. O. Wyckopp, W. E. Johnson. 

Ulster county : residence, Kingston — Hon. Jambs G. Lindslby, Mrs. Mary W. 
B^YNOLDS ; residence, New Paltz — Dr. C. W. Dbyo ; residence, Whiteport — 
Edmund Dobemus. 

Warren county : residence, Lake George — Dr. Cbomwell, Samuel R Abchibald, 
Albbbt F. Ransom. 

Washington county : residence, Salem — R G. Atwood, James Blashfield, E. 
P. Spbague, C. K. Hawley. 

Wayne county: residence, Lyons — Dr. H. D. Vosbubg, John L. Cole, Wm. 
Van Mastbb, Chablbs Ennis ; residence. Palmyra — Isaac Bbonson, L. Lyons, 
Mrs. Pliny Sexton, Chablbs McLouth ; residence, Walworth — Hon. LuqncN 

T. YOUMANS. 

Westchester county : residence. White Plains — Dr. H. E. Schmid, M. Pbud- 
HOMME, Rev. F. B. Van Eleeck ; residence. Sing Sing — Dr. G. J, Fisheb, Mrs. 
Cathebinb E. Van Cobtlandt, L. G. Bostwick, S. G. Howe, C. C. Nobth. 

Wyoming county : residence, Warsaw — - Hon. Augustus Fbank, Hon. Wm. B. 
Mbbbill, C. p. Buxton, Rev. J. E. Nassau, Rev. J. V. Stbykbb. 

Yates county : residence, Penn Yan — Mybon Hamlin, Hon. D. A. Ogdbn, Ebbn 
Jones, Joseph F. Cbosby. 



ANNUAL REPOUT OF THE TREASUREll. 



The Prison Association of New York in account wUh William C. 

Grilmany Treasurer, 

1876. Or. 

January 8. By balance of old account $1 ,432 29 

January 2. By donations received to date, as per list 2,071 00 

By amount received from the Board of Appor- 
tionment through Hon. A. H. Green, comp- 
troller 6,674 30 

$10, 177 69 

1877. Dr. 

January 2. To cash pai4 for prison visitation and inspec- 
tion and relief of discharged prisoners $4 , 503 83 

To cash paid for rent, fuel, printing, clerk hire 

and other incidental expenses • 1 , 964 03 

To balance on hand to new account 3 , 709 73 

« 

$10,177 69 

1877. Cr. 
January 2. By balance of old account $3 , 709 73 

E. E. WM. C. OILMAN, 

Nbw Yobk, Jamnmry 2, 1877. Treasurer. 



DONATIONS, 1876. 



Brown, Alexander H $100 00 

Badger, Jacob 10 00 

Gray, Horace 60 00 

Gilman, Wm. C 100 00 

Hamersley, J. W 10 00 

Johnston, John Taylor 100 00 

Marquand, A 1 00 

Murriay Fund 25 00 

Phelps, George D 100 00 

Stewart, Mi-s. A. T., per Judge Hilton 1 ,000 00 

Stamford Manufacturing Co 6 00 

Schieffelin, H. M 26 00 

Titus, James H 45 00 

Wolfe, Miss C. L. 600 00 
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Thirty-second Ai^jstfal Report 



OF THE 



EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 



The Executive Committee respectfully submits the report of this 
Association for the year 1876. The thirty-two years of l^bor and expe- 
rience in the duties which its founders and the State assigned to the 
Prison Association, reached a significant result at the close of the year 
1876, in which, by a popular vote of the citizens, the plea for a com- 
plete change in the State prison system was triumphantly confirmed. 
The centralization of the system under one responsible head, to be 
designated by the Governor of the State and confirmed by the Senate 
for a long term, for the present has practically removed the management 
of the prisons from the realm of partisan politics and abuses. 

In the present annual report, a brief record of the duties performed 
by this Association during the year will be followed by a review of the 
condition of the penal and reformatory institutions in the State. The 
duties which are performed directly by the officers of the Association 
have, for several years, been supplemented in a successful and very 
acceptable manner by organized committees, which serve as auxiliaries 
in the several counties of the State. The list of these committees is 
given in this report. The genuine interest and good influence of these 
county auxiliaries are justly regarded as the basis of that kind of progress 
and practical completeness in the public efforts to improve the penal 
system of the State, and to repress and overcome the preventable sources 
of crime, which the people most need. The great and increasing num- 
ber of criminals, the overcrowded state of prisons, the increase and reckless 
depredations of habitual and professional criminals, and the presence of 
great numbers of young and nomadic offenders who are mildly termed 
tramps and vagabonds, as well as the overflowing houses of refuge and 
other institutions for juvenile delinquents, naturally tend to awaken 
deep concern regarding the causes of disorderly and criminal life by 
which the ranks of the dangerous classes are kept up. This increasing 
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concern for preventable causes of crime and for the saving care of 
children who are in immediate danger of falling int6 disorderly courses 
of life, constitutes an important element in the general increase of popu- 
lar knowledge of the sources of crime. Dismal as this department of 
knowledge and of public duty would be, in the absence of means of 
rescue and prevention, the fields which bear their fruits where oiice 
were brambles and deadly miasmas, do not more truly show the rewards 
of human effort and culture than do the reformed and well-ordered lives 
of those who have ceased to do evil and learned to do well attest that 
the culture and correctional treatment of young offenders and the 
reformatory discipline of criminal classes transform them into useful 
citizens. The present force of the depredators and disturbers of society 
can be reduced very greatly by such means. Experience abundantly 
proves that saving and reformatory measures pay back to society a 
hundredfold more than they cost. The work of this Association is 
ba&ed upon the fact that it is better to reform, to prevent and to save, 
than it is to destroy, and that whatever shall be found hopelessly 
wrecked in the vast numbers who are consigned to penal and correctional 
treatment, should be so carefully studied as to make the lesson of their 
destruction a source of wise and timely efforts to prevent the causes of 
criminal and disorderly life. This view of duty on the part of the 
Association and its committees, imparts the vigor and steadiness neces- 
sary for the attainment of permanent and effectual influence over those 
chief causes of crime which operate alike in the minds and lives of the 
offenders and in the organization and common life of communities. 

The Recorded Movements op Crime in 1876. 

The records of crime in the State of New York the past year show 
that, so far^as Courts of Record are concerned, 3,582 convictions were 
reported by county clerks. Out of this total there were at least 2,276 
ca,ses in which the nature of the crime ranked as a State prison offense. 
The increased number of convictions occurred chiefly in the class of 
crimes against property, and, apparently, this increase was in burglaries. 
But the deficiencies in the official returns from certain counties prevent 
any exact statement of the statistics of crime, even for the Courts of 
Record. The cases of State prison offenses are so distributed between 
the three State prisons and the six local penitentiaries, that the places 
and results of imprisonment cannot be reported at any one office in the 
State or by a public officer. The various statutes under which females 
and the greater part of convicts under twenty-one years of age, convicted 
of felonies, may be sentenced to local penitentiaries at the discretion of 
the courts, serve to break up any continuous official records of the 
great number of the State prisoners who are sentenced to penitentiaries 
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There were 3,582 convictions reported from 'Courts of Record, and of 
persons so convicted, there were only a little more than 40 per cent 
sentenced to State prison, while of these 3,582 persons so convicted, a 
little less than 30 per cent, were sentenced to local penitentiaries. This 
corresponds with the court returns in previous years. In the year 1875 
there were reported 3,433 convictions by courts of record ; and of that 
number there were 1,528 sentenced to the State prisons (forty-four per 
cent of the Courts of Record totals), while 977 (twenty-nine per cent) 
were sentenced to penitentiaries. Less than twenty-five per cent of 
the total number sentenced in Courts of Record in this State suffer a 
penalty of fines or jail imprisonment and fines. 

The State prisons contained 3,532 convicts (*) on the 1st day of 
January, 1877, distributed as follows: 

In Auburn prison 1 , 394 

In Clinton prison d2 1 

In Sing Sing prison (njales) ■ 1,377 

In Sing Sing prison (females) 140 

1,617 

Total 3,532 

The six local penitentiaries reported at the close of last fiscal year 3,712 
prisoners. Nearly 500 of this number wer^ felon convicts whose per- 
sonal and criminal records belong with those of the State prison classes 
and ought to be kept with them. The numerous laws and amendments 
of law under which the penitentiaries are now made to serve as auxiliary 
State prisons, may soon justify such an extension of the State's super- 
vision as will bring the State convicts in these local institutions under 
a system of inspection and official record which will be essentially 
identical with that adopted for the State prisons. The tables on the 
next three pages exhibit the prison and penitentiary statistics for the 
year 1876. 
i '. 

* ThiB does not include the Inmates of the Asylam for the Criminal Insane, who, on the 1st Octo- 
bej^, 1876, numbered eighty-nine. 
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Regarding the 3,500 convicts now in the State prisons, and the •3,000, 
in round numbers, found daily in the six penitentiaries, it may be impos- 
sible to say which of these great groups of offenders is the most 
dangerous to societyor which the more amenable to correctional treat- 
ment. The prisons And penitentiaries and their respective classes of 
prisoners are co-ordinates of each other respectively. They contain, 
however, far the greatest variety of character and personal or social 
conditions represented in the offending classes. The beardless lad, the 
young ruffian, the ignorant as well as the educated experimenter in both 
petty and daring crimes, the most despicable habitual criminals and 
their novice pupils, the passionate and the brutalized, the degraded and 
the spiritless wrecks who, in their repeated imprisonments as felons, 
have lost the energies and will-power of their once dangerous manhood 
6t womanhood, are found working and lodging side by side in each of 
these local penitentiaries. The State prisons present a more practicable 
field for effective discipline than can ever be exemplified in the incon- 
gruous masses of pnsoners in the penitentiaries, yet it appears that, 
under the influence of well organized methods of steady industry, at 
least three out of the six penitentiaries have, for several years, excelled 
the State prisons in good discipline and the relative value of labor to 
cost of maintenance. 
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Duties at the State Prisons. 

At Auburn the chairman of the committee of this Association has con- 
tinued his attention to the interests of convicts about to be released. 
The facilities for obtaining employment for discharged men have been 
less than in previous years, but the interest of the local committee has 
not been intermitted. 

The prison at Dannemora has been regularly visited hj Mr. Henry 
Orvis, of Plattsburgh, on behalf of the Association, and as many friend- 
less prisoners have been guided to employment as possible. Lodgings 
and friendly counsel have been offered to those who needed such kind- 
ness on arriving at Plattsburgh from the mountain prison. Some of the 
younger men who were helped to employment during the past four years 
have steadfastly done well. 

At Sing Sing the effort to conduct young prisoners on their release in 
any other direction than to the cities of New York, Brooklyn or Albany 
has continued to be obstructed by the power of the habit of criminal 
association, which, both in the prison and in the cities, destroys the greater 
part of young convicts who have been admitted to that prison. The Gen- 
eral Agent of this Association in the city has devoted much of his time 
to the difficult duty of receiving discharged prisoners, and guiding them 
out of the city to whatever employments could be procured for them. 

Duties at the Jails — Local Committees. 

The list of committees for the several counties in the State (pages 
xi-xiii), shows what personal co-operation is given to those duties, 
which, in every county and city and at every jail, may be desired on the 
part of authorities and by the committees themselves from this Associa- 
tion. Certain details respecting the work of these committees will be 
given in some of their own statements as appended to this report ; arid 
other statements will presently be made in subsequent pages relating to 
the jail. Several of these local committees have awakened useful and 
widespread interest and effort for the repression of causes of crime in 
their respective counties, and also put forth useful circulars for inform- 
ing their fellow citizens in regard to the leading questions on which 
action is necessary for the prevention of crime, and for the improvement 
of the prisons and enlargement of reformatory work. 

These local services of county committees are perfonried with devoted 
alacrity and care. There are few jails in the State which are not visited 
weekly by the local committees, and in which the inmates do not receive 
thoughtful attention to their physical and moral interests. Libraries and 
reading-matter are supplied in several of the jails. In one instance the 
committee established a library of 100 carefully selected books; in 
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another the committee has maintained a library by monthly contribu- 
tions of books and magazines, and in another still, for the past four 
years, every unlettered inmate has been taught the alphabet and read- 
ing by the committee, and the Board of Supervisors has made the second 
appropriation for the maintenance of the library. The detention of wit- 
nesses and children in the common jails is receiving deserved attention, 
and the act of April 21, 1876, providing, permissively, for the separate 
detention of unconvicted women and children, as well as of witnesses 
apart from the common jail, is beginning to produce useful results. 

Work of the General Agent. 
Detention Department, 
In the cities of New York and Brooklyn there were 115,976 arrests 
and 76,905 commitments by the local authorities in 1876. A statistical 
statement in a subsequent section of this report, shows that there were, 
during the year, 6,934 persons committed to appear before the higher 
courts, while 2,447 youths were committed to reformatory institutions 
by police courts of New York city, and that the district prisons 
held 87,307 persons in temporary custody. To as many of these 
prisoners and detained persons as the General Agent had occasion to 
visit, he conveyed such counsel and rendered such aid a$ the purposes of 
this Association permit. The chairman of the Executive Committee 
also continued to visit such of these detention prisons as duty required. 
The great number of strangers and utterly friendless persons whose 
arrest and detention under circumstances which warrant and often render 
necessary an appeal to a competent adviser in regard to their misfortunes 
and errors, or in regard^to important social and family obligations which 
concern them, render this branch of the General Agent's duties essential 
to the welfare of many, who, through his counsel and aid, can be saved 
from ignominy, if innocent, and from further errors and a criminal 
career, if induced at once to turn to a course of rectitude. A consid- 
erable proportion of the 462 persons whom the Agent advised and aided 
in the Tombs, were of the latter class, and the 124 who were defended 
in court by him, as the legal counselor on behalf of the Association, 
were either of this class or innocent of criminal intention. 

Discharged Prisoners^ Departmerd, 
The 1,213 prisoners and families of prisoners who were advised and 
aided by the Agent of this Association, in the city of New York, pre- 
sented a smaller proportion than usual of persons who could be success- 
fully sent to employments far away from cities. Temporary aid in the 
nature of clothing, shelter and meals, was extended to more than half 
of the whole number (1,213), whose names were thus entered in the 
Agent's office. 
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Jails — County Prisons. 

The condition of the county jails is reported so faithfully by the local 
committees that the statement which will be appended in subsequent 
pag^s concerning a few of them will correctly set forth the more import- 
ant f acts in regard to the evils which must be amended and prevented 
in the management of them. The citizens desire the complete renova- 
tion of the jail system, and in their respective counties they would 
sustain any necessary expenditures which the Legislature may direct, 
whenever the State shall have provided an adequate system for the safe- 
keeping of the classes now admitted into the common jails ; but this 
problem of reconstruction of the jail system comprises something more 
than reconstruction of county prisons themselves, and it will, in ' all 
probability, comprehend the disuse of them as places for the expiation 
of sentences for the nearly 400 offenses now punishable in th^m. 

Jails, as they are at present occupied, must be superseded by Houses 
of Detention and Houses of Correction, the former being exclusively 
designed for, and suitably adapted to, the safe custody and decent resi- 
dence of persons held for appearance in court, and the latter being 
adapted as well to self-supporting industries as to the safe-keeping and 
beneficial discipline of all classes of their inmates. Each county will 
necessarily continue to be burdened with a wholly unsustaining syste^i 
of suitable Houses of Detention as a requirement of public justice in 
the process of discovering and convicting offenders ; but that the com- 
mon jail should be any longer used as the place for expiating /offenses, 
or be regarded as offering any facilities for correctional and reformatory 
treatment of persons convicted of any of the numerous offenses which 
are nominally punishable in the jail, is not reasonable. Experience and 
all the considerations of economy, as well as of morality, unite in 
requiring that these Houses of Arrest and Detention — the present county 
jails — shall cease to be used as places of penal expiation or for the nomi- 
nally correctional treatment of offenders. Every year upwards of a 
hundred thousand (100,000) are admitted to the county jails of New 
York; and of this number several thousands expiate their sentence of 
jail imprisonment — a penalty which signifies the most loathsome bodily 
indolence and mental vacuity, and which leaves the offender in a worse 
condition, physically and morally, than when the court pronounced the 
sentence, and which imposes upon the community greater burdens and 
perils than such demoralizing confinement can possibly have prevented. 

The existing system of jails, and of the petty courts which, by sum- 
mary proceedings and otherwise, keep them filled with convicts for 
minor offenses, is not an American device. It is an utterly impracticable 
and unenlightened system, unworthy of the present state of civilization 
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and unadapted to the purposes of public justice, and it was handed down 
to this State in Colonial times as a heritage from the mother country. 
The causes that have perpetuated the common jail, to serve the same 
uses as the gaol and bridewell of previous centuries, have also, at the 
same time, entailed a system of minor courts with summary powers to 
commit as well as to convict, and to sentence in such manner as to fill 
the jails. Traditional forms, that have been followed for centuries and 
which have the force of ancestral usages, have to be invaded and over- 
come before these absurd methods of vindicating the laws and repress- 
ing crime will be superseded by the truly correctional and preventive 
measures which best serve the purposes of public justice and prordote 
wholesome results of penalties or discipline. 

The sixty-seven (67) jails in this State, which are occupied as county 
prisons, continue to exemplify the same demoralizing and inconsistent 
methods of treating common offenders which these jails and old English 
models' of them exhibited before the experience of disciplinary and 
reformatory means had been brought to bear upon the classes of offend- 
ers that were sentenced to expiate in jail all kinds of wrong-doing, for 
which such shame and discomfort were the traditional penalty, but 
never the adequate remedy. The testimony which the local committees 
of this Association present year after year, concerning the pernicious 
evils that are inherent in the jail system, confirms the opinion that the 
time has gome when reasonable and harmless methods of separate deten- 
tion for unconvicted persons in custody, and correctional treatment by 
self-supporting industries for all convicts who are punishable by impris- 
onment in a county prison, should, as soon as practicable, supersede the 
common jails. There certainly is no reason for perpetuating a system 
that is so pernicious and costly, however convenient it may be for tem- 
porarily immuring the great number of vagabonds and minor offenders 
who, more and more, annoy the peace and property of the people when 
out of jail. The reforms inaugurated in the common jails and prisons 
by Howard, the correctional methods of discipline by habitual industry 
and instruction as illustrated in American penitentiaries for minor as 
well as more obdurate classes of convicts under a Pilsbury, a Brockway, 
a Captain Felton, and a Cordier, and under some of the trained Masters of 
Houses of Correction in Europe, conclusively demonstrate the superiority 
of industrial discipline over the old niethods of expiatory confinement in 
county prisons. Yet the jail which Sir William Johnson constructed at 
Johnstown in 1766, and numerous other old county prisons in this State, 
continue to remind of the old ideas of expiation without means or even 
an effort for correctional treatment. Unfortunately several of the jails 
which have been erected during the past fifteen years perpetuate most of 
the faults of the older ones both in structure and uses. Witnesses, chil- 
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dren and women, inebriate vagabonds, petty offenders, habitual criminals 
and turbulent miscreants continue to enter at one door, to' be gathered 
in unventilated corridors and allotted to dismal quarters, with little 
regard even to the statute which prescribes the separation of the con- 
victed from the unconvicted. 

The fallacies and evils in these common jails are coincident with those 
pertaining to the primary courts. There is no central source of super- 
vision of the county jails, nor adequate authority in the magistracy 
and higher courts to discover official neglect and to enforce law^ relating 
to jail-keeping ; but, on the other hand, the magistrates and courts use 
the jails as they find them, leaving the management of them to the 
sheriffs and the reformation of that management to the people. There 
now exists a disposition, on the part of the people, to procure a thorough 
reform in the jail management, and, as it is radically defective, to seek 
out a better system ; and, while pursuing this line of improvement, cer- 
tain essential changes in the primary movements of public justice must 
be greatly energized, and also be endowed with considerable discriminat- 
ing powers. Jf county prisons can be brought under reasonably central- 
ized supervision and strict rules of administration, then may the magis- 
trates, the lower courts, and the district attorneys be held to a rigorous 
accountability by a central authority. The continual watchfulness and 
appeals of the local prison committees are opening the way for a com- 
plete reformation of the jail-system, and, whatever may be the methods 
ultimately devised in this State for the detention of persons under arrest 
for minor penal custody and correction, no system will be' adequate and 
suitable which does not provide, at least as well as that of France or that 
of Holland, for 

Houses of Arrest and Detention, 

Houses of Correction and Justice, and 

Chambers for the safe-keeping of persons who shall be held in custody 
entirely separate from others for brief periods. 

Besides these facilities, which, until now, the county jail alone is 
erroneously supposed to offer, the correctional schools for juvenile 
offenders, will need to be made more and more accessible, and com- 
pletely adapted to all who should be placed in them. Even if for the 
present, the common jail, in many of the rural counties, must be used 
for the double purposes of detention and of penal correction, the separa- 
tion and distinct treatment of these several classes (while kept under the 
same roof or within the county jail precincts), is a duty never to be 
neglected by the sheriff and supervisors. 

The law passed in 1875, to provide for the separate detention of wit- 
nesses, children and women, apart from common jails, while awaiting 
final action of the courts in regard to them, simply permits the Board of 
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Supervisoi's to mate separate provision for suitably keeping such persons 
•while in custody. The sheriff and the Board of Supervisors of Oneida 
county were first to offer full compliance with that law, and the results 
have been so satisfactory, and the influence so beneficial, that the prison 
committee for Utica have undertaken to urge upon neighboring coun- 
ties the duty of instituting the same kind of improvements as far as the 
law provides.* 

All the movements of police authority and all proceedings in the name 
of justice and the public peace, should be adapted to repress and prevent 
crime. The prompt, certain and wisely-discriminating hand of public justice 
should speedily overtake and punish the guilty; but the numerous per- 
sons who are held to testify or to defend themselves for being accused, 
should not be compelled to share the shame aud annoyance of convicts 
themselves. Hence the law of 1 875, which permits the sheriff and the 
Board of Supervisors to maintain a separate system of custody for the 
three classes of unconvicted inmates of county jails, should be manda- 
tory, rather than permissive; and if, as in Oneida county, the separate 
apartments and classes must be provided for under the same roof, still 
the separateness, decency and moral security of those so held can be 

enjoine(i. 

The local prison committee^ are preparing public opinion for the 
desired reorganization of the county-jail system; even in one of the 
most indifferent of the rural counties, the committee reports the following 
facts, and has published them in that county : 

"The jail is looked upon by the inmates as a comfortable boarding- 
house, where they are fed upon roast beef and coffee; have nothing to 

[ * Laws qf New York, 1876, cheater 464.] 

An Act to provide bonsee of detention in the eeveral connties in this State for the 0ftfe-keepin£ and 

§ roper care of women and children charged with offenses and held for trial, and also for the 
etention of all persons held as witnesses. 

The act of April 31, 1875, provides as follows : 

Sbotion 1. The boards of supervisors of each of the connties in this State, except in the connty of 
Kings and city and connty of New York, are hereby authorized and empowered to procure, by lease 
or purchase, a suitable place or places other than common jails, for the safe and proper keeping, and 
care and keep, of women and children charged with offenses and held for trial, and all persons 
detained as witnesses ; such places to be termed houses of detention. 

% 2. Whenever a house of detention shall be provided in any county according to the provisions of 
this act, any magistrate in such couniy authorized to commit persons charged with offenses and held 
for trial, shall direct on his order of committal, in case the person charged is a woman or girl, or a 
boy under sixteen years of age, that such person be placed in the house of detention in his county, 
instead of the jail, and every person held as a witness in such county shall be placed in such house 
of detention. 

$ 3. This act shall not apply to any person charged with crimes punishable with death or imprison- 
ment in States prison for a term exceeding five years or charged with a second offense. • 

$4. The sheriff in each county shall have charge and control of such house or houses of detention, 
and shall be entitled to collect from the county the same fees and compensation for the care and 
board of said persons as are now allowed by law for the care and board of prisoners confined in the 
common Jail. 
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do; all bills paid and no questions asked, and they are let alone to 
recover from their last debauch and prepare for another when their 
term of detention is expired. All this is very plain to any one who 
observes the commitment and discharge of the same persons, time and 
again, and they will also see the shamefulness of the system, and its 
utter destruction to character and hope of reform. As ail example of 
the latter results of this system, or entire want of what should be a 
rigid system, in a community calliiig itself Christian : — Two young men 
were sent, for the first time, to our jail for petty offenses, upon short 
terms of sentence. K they had been under rigid discipline and hard 
work, earning their liberty only by hard effort, they could have made 
decent men; but they were merely shut up from tim^ to time, getting 
worse each time, through evil association, in the jail itself. No effort at 
refohn was, or is ever made, and no chance for such an effort. There 
was nothing done to arouse their ambition or to help them up, and they 
became very frequent, indeed quite regular, boarders at the jail. At 
the end of four years, one was sent to the penitentiary, a worthy grad- 
uate of this school for crime; the other still continues a boarder in 
the jail." 

The people of this State are manifestly prepared to give cordial 
approval and support to the complete reformation of the county jail sys- 
tem, and when begun, in the manner now proposed, this great change must 
extend to the methods of correctional discipline of all whom the courts 
may justly assign to such treatment, as well as to the entire reformation 
of the modes of separation and safe-keeping of all classes of persons 
held in custody. There is no reason for longer delaying the legislation 
and the organization of the system by which this most important 
reform shall be made, in dealing with obvious sources of crime, which, 
hitherto, have existed in the jails themselves. 

The Records op Ckime. 

In an appended statement, relating to criminal statistics, will be found 
a concise summary of the records of crime, as reported from the several 
cities and counties in the State. In that summary there is no fact more 
notice^-ble than that the crimes against property vastly exceed the 
number of those against the person! The latter class of crimes decreases 
as habits of temperance and self-government in the individual members 
of society increase. There were nineteen convictions for murder, nine- 
teen for manslaughter, and 525 for assaults in various degrees; while 
during thfe previous year there were twenty-four convictions for murder 
forty-one for manslaughter, and 610 for different kinds of assault. The 
increase of convictions for crimes against property was of a kindL that 
should awaken inquiry in regard to the nature and causes of such 
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increase in these crimes. The fact that there wfere 143 more convictions 
in 1876 than 1876, for crimes against property, with violence, indicates a 
special source of such increase. This increase was exclusively in the 
crime of burglary, and there is ample eyidence that the increase in thi& 
line of crime is chargeable to the increase of habitual criminals, and 
especially to those of the itinerant kind who are indistinguishable from 
the common tramps who roam at large. The pity and charity which 
have thus far delayed the applications of much needed judicial and cor- 
rectional treatment of vagrants and tramps in this State, are not 
worthily bestowed by the people. The Legislature will be compelled to 
take action concerning these nomadic offenders. Still more urgent is 
the necessity for curbing the lawlessness of habitual criminals. Further 
statements will presently be made concerning these classes as leaders 
and propagators of cnme and vice. One of the first practical results of 
correct and adequate methods of obtaining and registering the records 
of crime in this State, would be an exhibit of the direct relations of 
vagabonds and habitual criminals to the most wanton and annoying 
outrages against peace and property throughout the State. 

The time has arrived when the interests of public justice, the necessi- 
ties of legislators and of social economists, the pure mission of charity 
and the public duty of invading the domain and nurseries of criminality, 
require the aid of clearly-stated records and statistics of crimes and 
prisoners, and of all official movements and acts relating to them. Of 
the three classes of official returns made by county clerks and sheriffs, 
concerning crimes and accused persons, the first by the county clerk, 
concerning Courts of Record is, numerically, correct, or nearly so, for, 
under the sanction of heavy penalties, this class of returns must be made 
by that officer within twenty days after the conclusion of any Criminal 
Court; 

Second. The so-called records of Special Sessions or Justices' Courts, 
are very incomplete and crude; 

Third. The returns made by sheriffs relating to convictions of Courts 
of Record, convictions in Special Sessions in cities and Special Sessions 
in counties, are the most inaccurate and incomplete of all. 

Of the records of county jails and the six local penitentiaries, no 
official returns are made to any office or officer in the State. The records 
of admissions and discharges from each State prison are kept with 
sufficient accuracy to enable the warden of the prison and the Secretary 
of State to know the name and statements which each State prisoner 
gave on entering and on release, but there is no registered description or 
history of the convict in any degree adequate for his perfect and certain 
identification. This faulty condition of State prison records may now 
be corrected by the Superintendent of Prisons. 
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The registration which the laws once required to be kept in the county 
jails has become so irregular and incomplete as to be useless for any- 
practical purposes, except in a few instances in which the jail-register 
has been faithfully kept in accordance with the act passed April 20, 1866, 
or that of Decembei* 14, 1847. The former act having been wholly 
repealed by that of April 23, 1867, the law of 1847 at present prescribes 
the mode of keeping the jail-register. The same law prescribes the 
duties of jail-keepers and the responsibilities of Boards of Supervisors in 
providing the necessary facilities for the administration of jail regula- 
tions, and the classification and separation of the inmates, etc.* 

*Rbquibbxent8 of thb Laws op the State Conobbnino thb EBSPme and Rboulation ov 

CpuNTY Prisons and Cabb of Pbbsons Detained Therein. 

(Rev. Stat., Part IV, Chap. IH, Titie I, Art. 1.) 

Section 1. The common jails in the several counties of this State shall be kept by the sheriffs of^ 
the counties in which they are respectively sitoated, and shall be nsed ae prisons : 

1. For the detention of persons daly committed, in order to secnre their attendance as witnesses 
in any criminal case ; 

2. For the detention of persons charged with crime, and committed for trial ; 

3. For the confinement of persons daly committed for any contempt, or upon civil process ; and, 

4. ]^or the confinement of persons sentenced to imprisonment therein, nnder conviction for any 
offense. 

% 2. Bach connly prison shall contain : 

1. A safficient nnmber of rooms for the confinement of persons committed on criminal process 
and detained for trial, separately and distinct from prisoners nnder sentence ; 

2. A snfficient nnmber of rooms for the confinement of prisoners nnder sentence ; 

3. A snfflcient nnmber of rooms for the separate confinement of persons committed on civil 
process for contempt, or as witnesses. 

% 3. The keepers of the several connty prisons shall receive and safely keep every person daly 
committed to their cnstody for safe-keeping, examination or trial, or daly sentenced for imprison- 
ment in snch prison npon conviction fbr any contempt or misconduct, or for any criminal offense ; 
and shall not, withont lawfhl authority, let oat of prison, on bail or otherwise, any snch person. 

% 4. Prisoners committed on criminal process and detained for trial, and persons committed lor 
contempt, or npon civil process, shall be kept in rooms separate and distinct from those in which 
persons convicted and ander sentence shall be conftned ; and on no pretense whatever shall pris- 
oners detained for trial, or persons committed for contempt, or npon civil process, be kept or pat in 
the same room with convicts nnder sentence. 

% 5. Male and female prisoners (except husband and wife) shall not be kept or put in the same 
room. 

% 6. It shall be the duty of the keepers of the said prison to keep the prisoners committed to their 
charge, as far as may be practicable, separate and distinct from each other, and to prevent ail con- 
versation between the said prisoners. 

% 7. Prisoners detained for trial may converse with their counsel, and with such other persons as 
the keeper, in his discretion, may allow ; prit^oners under sentence shall not be permitted to hold 
any conversation with any person, except the keepers or inspectors of the prison, unless in the 
presence of a keeper or inspector. 

% 8. Prisoners detained for trial, and those nnder sentence, shall be provided with a sufficient 
quantity of inferior but wholesome food, at the expense of the county ; but prisoners detained for 
trial may, at their own expense and under the direction of the keeper, be supplied with any other 
proper articles of food. 

% 9. It shall be the duty of the keeper of each connty prison to cause each prisoner under sentence, 
except such as are under sentence of death, to be constantly employed at hard labor when practi- 
cable, during every day except Sunday, and it shall be the duty of the county judge, or of the 
inspectors appointed by him, to prescribe the kind of labor at which snch prisoner shall be employed, 
and the keeper shall account, at least annually, with the board of supervisors of the county for the 
proceeds of such labor. 
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Thb New Jails. 

In the counties of Chemung, Otsego and Queens, new county prisons 
have been constructed. These new structures are simply cellular jails, 
of the old style, with some improvement in lighting and water-supplies. 
There is no provision made in or about them for the industrial employ- 
ment of their inmates ; therefore they can only serve the purposes of 
detention and safe-keeping. The Second District Police Prison in the 
city of New York, now ready for occupation, may be regarded as the 
most completely outfitted House of Detention in the State. It will in 
some measure and very beneficially supersede certain uses of the 
" Tombs," and as it provides for the classified and complete separation 
of its inmates, and also is supplied with water and ventilating shafts for 
every cell and gallery, and with a spacious upper flat for sanitary exer- 
cise, the essential features of that new Detention Prison may be usefully 
examined by any persons who are responsibly concerned in the plans for 
improved structures for like purposes. But, for all practical purposes, 
in carrying into effect the act of April 21st, 1876, for the separate and 
reasonable provisions for witnesses, children and women, the example 

1 10. The keepers of the said prison shall respectively have power, with the consent of the snper- 
▼isora of the coonty, from time to time, to cause sach of the convicts nnder their charge, as are 
capable of hard labor, to be employed npon any of the pablic avenues, highways, streets, or other 
works, in the connty in which such prisoners shall be confined, or in any of the adjoining counties, 
npon such terms as may be agreed upon between the said keepers and the officers or other persons 
nnder whose direction such convicts shall be placed. 

$ 11. Whenever any convicts shall be employed nnder the last section, they shall be well chained 
and secured; and shall be subject to such regulations as the keeper legally chai^ged with their 
custody shall from time to time prescribe. 

% 12. The provisions contained in the twenty-fourth, twenth-flfth, twenty-sixth, and twenty-seventh 
sections in the second article of the sixth title of the seventh chapter of the third part of the Revised 
Statutes shall extend to prisoners confined npon any criminal process, or for a contempt or under 
sentence, in like manner as for prisoners confined in civil cases. 

% 18. It shall be the duty of the keeper of each connty prison to provide a Bible for each room 
in the prison to be kept' therein, and he shall, if practicable, cause divine service to be performed 
for the benefit of the prisoners at least once each Sunday, provided there shall be a room in the 
prison that can be safely used for that purpose. 

$ 14. The provisions in relation to insane persons contained in the thirty-second section of the 
act, entitled *' An act to organize the State lunatic asylum and more efflectuaUy to provide for the 
care, maintenance and recovery of the insane,** passed April 7, 1842, shall be construed to apply to 
all prisoners in a county jail other than those who are committed for contempt or on civil process. 

$ 16. It shall be the duty of the keeper of each county prison to keep a daily record of the com- 
mitments and discbarges of all prisoners delivered to his charge, which record shall exhibit the — 



Date of entrance. 


Parents, 


State of health when committed, 


Name, 


Habits of life. 


How discharged. 


Otfense, 


Cannot read, 


Trade or occupation. 


Term of sentence. 


Bead only. 


Whether so employed when 


Pine, 


Read and write. 


arrested. 


Age, 


Well educated. 


Number of previous convictions, 


Sex, 


Classically educated. 


Value of articles stolen. 


Country, 


Religious instruction. 




Color, 


How committed. 


[RBMABKft.] 


Social relationB, 


By whom committed, 
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and true economy of the Detention Chambers, in the city of Utica, for 
Oneida county, best illustrate a safe method of complying with that 
excellent law, while that example shows the shortest course to the result 
desired, and proves that, even if compliance with a good law is optional, 
where there's a will there's a way. As crime and offenders are griev- 
ous burdens upon society, and certainly should never be viewed through 
costly and embellished surroundings or an atmosphere of artistic attract- 
iveness, all jails and prisons should be studiously plain structures and 
the administration be scrupulously economical and severely just and 
simple. 

Thb Hard-Labob Sbntbncb — Correctional Industry. 

In every Sessions Court the sentence to " hard labor " is continually 
being pronounced upon convicted offenders, who are immediately 
remanded to the county jail to expiate their crimes or misdemeanors by 
loitering in idleness in the cells and corridors the appointed months and 
days. The nearly ten thousand yearly admissions to the six Peniten- 
tiaries represent the class of offenders who, in several of the counties, 
are remanded to the jail to serve out their sentence in listless idleness, 
instead of the stimulating discipline of Penitentiary institutions. Even 
in several of the Penitentiaries, the sentence to hard labor has only a 
feeble significance, because the industries are insufficient and unorgan- 
ized, and fail to be of the appropriate and disciplinary kind. There 
should be no failure on the part of the people to insist upon and provide 
for the most useful and disciplinary labor and habits of diligence and 
duty for all classes of offenders whom the courts justly sentence to hard 
labor. The toil and the habits of diligence and duty by prisoners in 
the Albany Penitentiary, and in the Chicago, Detroit and Allegheny 
(Pa.) Houses of Correction, have not only deterred great numbers from 
relapsing into offending courses of life, but, by the inherent and varied 
influences of physical labor, dutiful habits of attention and diligence in 
their daily tasks, the body and the mind of the prisoner have been 
induced to yield loyally to the latent aspirations of his manhood. By 
all practicable means and good influences, the hope and consciousness 
of being able to live successfully by honest industry should be estab- 
lished in the mind of the offender, though his offenses are such as the 
laws usually visit with the light sentence of only a few weeks' impris- 
onment and hard labor. Such sentences are almost useless, and even 
tend to be pernicious in their effect, unless they establish the habit of 
self-reliant subsistence and the hope for a useful life of industry. The 
experience of hundreds of those who have been discharged at the expira- 
tion of their appointed period of discipline at the places of correction 
above alluded to, has been that, instead of relapsing into evil habits 
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and resorting to crimie, they have turned directly into the fields of 
the common industries, like Hood's honest laborer, "wherever labor 
calls." 

The correctional influence of regular labors and the habits of diligence 
is no less physiological than moral or mental in its nature and perma- 
nence ; and experience abundantly shows that, in order to secure the 
correctional and reformatory effects of penal labor, the term of its con- 
tinuance should be long enough to produce the essential bodily and 
mental impressions on which the real correction of faults depends. To 
fail to induce reformatory results in offenders who are subjected to the 
penalty of imprisonment, is simply to exchange blow for blow between 
the court and the criminal, and unless the latter is brought to under- 
stand the necessity or purpose of amending his life, and will himself 
enlist in the effort for this object, the chief advantages which society 
gains by the imprisonment of offenders consist in the temporary close 
confinement of the offender, and a certain degree of deterring effect 
which the dread of such penalties may produce. The common opinion 
of unreflecting people is, that the criminal expiates his offense, or fully 
atones for it, by a certain penalty ; and the habitual criminal seems to 
accept this as his theory of justification in a continued life of crime. 
On being discharged from jail or prison, he claims not only to have paid 
his debt, but he pretends to justify himself in reprisals and depreda- 
tions, and thus to be, indeed, an habitual offender. The practical results 
of common jail sentences, and of merely retributive penalties of impris- 
onment, as usually iapplied to perverse young criminals, tend to estab- 
lish habits of crime. The converse result would ensue if the penalties 
were designed to reclaim the criminal ; and if he were , riot restored to 
society until he amply evinced that he would respect the law. There 
is sound reason in the conclusion expressed by one of the most success- 
ful superintendents of a House of Correction, who recently said, as the 
result of twenty-five years* service : ** A review of my whole prison 
experience serves to confirm my confidence that, under a proper system, 
with suitable facilities and skillful administration, a very large propor- 
tion of prisoners may be restored to society as respectable and useful 
citizens, and that the remainder may be certainly restrained." * For- 
tunately, the Industrial Reformatory at Elmira is apparently destined 
to give the needed exemplification of suitable facilities, skillful admin- 
istration and improved laws and methods for the correctional treatment 
of the guilty. Aided by the experience and lessons of that penal 
Reformatory, the jail system and hard-labor sentences in this State may 
yet be made what they should be, the means of permanently repressing 



* Bleyenth Beport of Detroit Hoase of Correction, 1873. Z. R. Brocl^wa^, Snperix^^qdent. 
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. crime, and the places of secure and morally beneficial safe-keeping of 
persons whom the laws may hold for a time in custody. Jails, as the 
Houses of Arrest and Detention ; Work-houses and correctional labor ;* 
local Penitentiaries and the State Industrial Reformatory, as they should 
be organized, may constitute a system of institutions for dealing with 
the guilty in a manner worthy of the people. The State Prisons, being 
now under competent supervision for the prudent development of a suit- 
able system for the treatment of felon convicts, there will not fail to be 
certain great improvements in their discipline, and in the necessary 
kinds of grading and of separation for disciplinary and reformatory 
purposes. Hard labor and a wisely correctional treatment for the 
State prisoners will prove as beneficial to them, individually, as to life 
and property in the community at large. 

The Beginnings of Crime — Juvenile Delinquents. 

The good work of the Industrial Schools, the Juvenile Asylum, the 
House of Refuge, the Protectory, and of Truancy officers in the cities 
of New York and Brooklyn, is unquestionably helping to diminish some 
of the great sources of criminal life in the Metropolis ; but the records 
of the State Prisons, Penitentiaries and Criminal Courts in the State 
show that the mean age of the total number of convicts on admission 
is only about 25 years, and that at any census of the prisoners it is 
:found that more than tea per cent of them are under 20 years of age. 
There were 370 prisoners under 20 years of age among the 3,632 inmates 
of the three State prisons at the beginning of the present year (1877). 
This is 10.47 per cent of the whole number in prison. Among these 
were 16 boys and 1 girl, who received their sentence to State Prison 
while under 16 years of age. The convicts in the local Penitentiaries 
present a still greater number under 16 and between 16 and 21 years of 
age. The census and records of one of these institutions on a certain 
day recently showed that 33 1 of the prisoners were boys, who at the 
date of their sentence were under 20 years of agcf The inmates ef that 
Penitentiary on Blackwell's Island at the time numbered a few less 
than 1,000. While mere boys in the city are found thus to have attained 
a perilous maturity in crime, and the correctional and reformatory insti- 
tutions for juvenile delinquents are quite overcrowded, and the number 
of proficient and habitual young criminals against property fill the 
prisons, still there is evidence that some of the prolific sources of crime 
are being diminished, at least in the city of New York. The note at 



* The oatline of a project of law, as presented in the Legislature, in Assembly Bill 79, embodies 
nnmeroas essential pdndples for dealing with the work-house classes that now flU the Jails. 
(Pages 6S-73.) 

t See notes, pages 21 and 83. 
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foot of this page presents a dark side of the picture of the criminal 
life in onr midst, though the number of incorrigible offenders, even in. ' 
that large company of young convicts, would probably prove to be very 
small under such correctional training as the Industrial Reformatory at 
Elmira will give. But the brighter side of the picture in New York is 
presented in its voluntary methods of rescuing needy children from the 
deplorable conditions — physical and social — out of which the ranks 
of the criminal classes are continually reinforced. The increase of 
youthful offenders became so painfully obvious more than twenty years 
ago, that new methods were called for, and fresh researches into various 
preventable causes of juvenile delinquencies and precocity in criminality 
were undertaken. During the late war, the number of youthful offend- 
ers so rapidly increased in New Yoi*k city, that in 1864 there were 6,462 
committed under the age of 20 years, atid 2,260 were under 16 years of 
age ; while in the fifteen years ending in 1876 there were 103,716 chil- 
dren and youth under 20 years of age committed by the courts of the 
city, and of that number, 28,546 were under 16 years of age. The 

* This abstract shows the ages^ crimes and sentences of the young cermets^ who were in 
the New York City Perdtentia/ry^ Ma/rch 1, 1877 : 



Occopation In liie | 


Penitentiary. 






No. 


Sboemajcen. 


8» 


Tailors 


11 


Tailors' operator. . 


1 


Carpenters 


10 


Ash gang 


71 


Quarry gang 

Road gang 

Stonebreakers 


81 
14 
76 


StonecQtters 


47 


Brostimakers.. .. 


8 


Broommakers 


1 


Gardener 


1 


Office boys.. 


3 


Prison hall 


18 


Whitewash gang. . 


8 


Backet gang 


3 


Invalids 


8 


Hospital attendant 


1 


Lunatic asylum . . . 


1 


Total 


831 



Ago. 



14 years. 

15 years. 

16 years. 

17 years. 

18 years. 

19 years. 

Total 



No. 

6 

14 

56 

66 

106 
84 



381 



No. of times in same 
Penitentiary. 



First time . . 
Seco^ time 
Third time.. 
Fonrth time 

Total . . . 



No. 

277 

48 

9 

8 



Crime. 



881 



Peli^ larceny 

Petit larceny from 

person.. ......... 

Grand larceny.. .. 

Grand larceny from 

person 

Assanlt and battery 
Assanlt with dan 

geroQS weapon.. 
Assault with intent 

to steal 

Receiving stolen 

goods 

Obtaining goods by 

fiilse pretenses . . 
Burglary, 1st deg. . 
Burglary, Sddeg... 
Bni^lary, 8d deg. . . 
Robbery, 1st d^.. 
Forgery. 8d deg .. 
Felonious assault.. 

Bmbez2lement 

Petit larceny and 

escape convict... 

Total 



No. 
189 

88 
48 

6 
16 

7 

10 

8 

1 

4 
1 

64 
4 
8 
1 
1 

8 



Term. 



1 month..^ 

1 month, $350 fine, 

8 months 

8 months 

4 months 

6 months 

6 months.. ..>..... 
6 months, $100 fine 

5 months 

10 months 

lyear 

16 months, 84 days 

IX yoAT 

19 months, 17 days 

8 years 

8)^ years 

8years 

3)j^ years 

4years 

Syears 

tyi years 

10 years 

Total 



No. 

4 

1 

6 

85 

8 

88 

60 

1 

1 

4 

45 

1 

88 
1 

81 

88 

81 

8 

18 

86 

1 

4 

881 
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movement of crime and of judicial commitments in the city during the 
past fifteen years is indicated in the following summary : 



YEAR. 



1863 
1868 
1864 
1866 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1873 
1878 
1874 
1876 
1876 



ToUl of all 

city 

coaimitments. 



41,399 
83,693 
81,361 
89,616 
43,631 
47, MS 
461,476 
43,309 
49,438 
61,466 
48,956 
63,834 
49,351 
54,666 
57,084 



Total nnder 
16 years. 



1,434 
1,641 
3.360 
3,309 
3,380 
1,998 
3,197 
1,906 
1,339 
1,630 
1,977 
1,661 
1,736 
1,873 
3,641 



Total from 
16 to 30 years. 



8,156 
8,857 
4,303 
4,438 
6,510 
5,948 
5.347 
4,617 
5,017 
5,746 
4,968 
6,038 
4,633 
5,746 
6,594 



Per centage of 

commitmeots 

under 16, on 

total compnii- 

ments. 



8.44 
6.03 
7.33 
6.57 
5.84 
4.81 
4.7S 
4.51 
8.48 
8.16 
4.03 
8.96 
8.50 
8.48 
♦4.68 



Deducting the transferred alms-house children, about 8.35. 

During all this period, and even as early as the year 1824, the House 
of Refuge, established by the Society for the Reformation of Juvenile 
Delinquents, was steadily receiving as many sentenced children under 
sixteen as it could accommodate; and in 1851 the Juvenile Asylum at 
High Bridge, in 1868 the House of the Good Shepherd, and in 1863 the 
Protectory were established as custodial and reformatory institutions for 
children under commitment from the courts. The Children's Aid Society, 
from its foundation in 1866, developed into twenty Industrial Schools, 
six Lodging Houses for homeless children, and a system of migration 



* Nearly 800 children nnder sixteen years of age were transferred Arom SandalPs Island and other 
alms-honse branches, nnder the Commissioners of Charities and Corrections of New York, to the 
city and to the Protectory, JavenUe Asylum and other institutions, in December, 1875 and Janaaiy, 
1876, in compliance with the act temovinf; paaper children from alms-honses. A great nnmber of 
them were first returned to the care of friends, who soon transferred them to the institutions. 
There were 1,869 children in the city alms-house department at the time that act took effect, and of 
that number there were 898 over five years of age. The greater part of the latter class were com- 
mitted to various institutions by formal orders of police Justices, but not for offenses. By deduct- 
ing the number of these merely formal commitments from the totals of child commitments in 1876 
and 1876, the deoreasing ratio qf the latter oommUments to the commitments at all ages appears still 
tobe ibaintained. This statistical fact is confronted by another. which cannot be fhlly explained 
without bringing together the records of commitments of children in all the several counties which 
are permitted to place children in reformatories in this city. It is sufficient to state here that there 
seems to be no such evidence of the diminished ratio of Juvenile delinquencies throughout the State 
generally as we have presented to us here in the court records relating to the city of New York. 
The first and probably most correct and important inference derived from these records of the city 
courts is this, viz., that the nnmber of Juvenile delinquents and criminal children in this city, has 
been steadily decreasing (pro rata to other offenders and to total population) since 1864, and that the 
voluntary agencies which have been more and more successfhlly at work for education and friendly 
care of poor and n^lected children, may Justly be credited for the gain here witnessed in the court 
records. 
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and family settlement of such children. At the end of the year 
1876, 

The N. Y. Catholic Protectory had under its shelter 2,321 children 

The House of Refuge on Randall's Island had under its 

shelter 880 children 

The Juvenile Asylum at High Bridge had 780 children 

The House of the €k)od Shepherd for the Reformation 

of Girls 448 children 

And the Children's Aid Society reported, besides its 

twenty Industrial Schools, etc., that it had sent to 

homes during the year 3,989 children. 

These 8,420 children fairly represent the classes which, without such 
reformatory care, would give a large proportion of their whole number 
to swell the ranks of criminals. 

This brief review of some of the evidence that various causes of crime in 
juvenile have received attention, by voluntary aid from the people, may 
properly be carried on to a still broader statement of the facts which lie near 
the foundations of social life, and which relate to the housing and domes- 
tic condition of the poor and igonrant classes in cities and large towns. 
A statement on this subject is placed in the Appendix of this Report. 

The registered records of prisons and penitentiaries in this State 
show that the ratio of youthful offenders has, for some years past, been 
gradually increasing ; but, as the table on the previous page shows, the 
ratio of commitments of youthful criminals and offenders in the city of 
New York has decreased in its ratio to total commitments since 1864, 
when it was at the highest. Though this is a mere indication that 
juvenile delinquencies, child vagrancy, and youthful crime may be 
temporarily checked by the beneficent institutions which are with- 
drawing many thousands every year from the perils of the disorderly 
life of the streets, the measure of the reformation and permanent rescue 
of the recruits of the prison classes must be determined by the number 
who have actually been led to seek the ways and means of useful life. 
With this fact in view, the Executive Committee of the Prison Associa- 
tion does not hesitate to reassert, as its cardinal doctrine in relation to 
the prevention of crime, that virtuous and healthful home life, especially 
for the poorer classes of our cities, and the instruction of every child, 
particularly of every one that receives charitable or correctional treat- 
ment, in an occupation adequate and adapted for a useful self-support- 
ting career, constitute the true preventive agencies against crime. 

The State Industrial Reformatory at Elmira. 

The highest hopes and most advanced purposes and plans, in regard 
to this reformatory institution, seem almost sure to be realized. The 
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action of the Legislature during the year, for the completion and open- 
ing of the reformatory, has been most enlightened and magnanimous. 
The new legislation, appropriations, official appointments, and all that 
pertains to the inauguration of the institution, and to its official manage* 
ment, have been so manifestly free from any touch of partisan or 
unfriendly hands that every presage is given for the good -will of the 
State to this most important penal institution. Originating, as this new 
purpose and comprehensive plan for a model correctional prison did, in 
the counsels of the Prison Association, and having now actually been 
rescued from all misdirection after six years' patient waiting, the public 
concern for its success, and especially for its influence upon the penal 
system in the State, and in the entire nation, is very great and will 
steadily increase. The fact that it is to be not only the first penal 
institution in this State for testing the utility of the indeterminate 
length of the term of imprisonment and all the merits of the ma/rk 
system of credit records, and that it is not only a graded prison in itself, 
but is to have a gradational or disciplinary relationship to the older 
State prisons, imparts to the entire scheme of this new prison the utmost 
importance as a comprehensive and well-considered experiment in a 
field equal in extent and importance to that which Sir Walter Crofton 
has successfully occupied in Great Britain and Ireland. Fortunately, 
this great work in New York not only enjoys the cordial support of the 
State Legislature, but also has secured in Superintendent Brockway the 
devoted genius and experience of a true prison-keeper and saver of 
erring men. Difficult as the task of the chief officer will be, and great 
as the responsibilities of the managers are soon to become, this highest 
measure of work should be witnessed in a greater degree of repression 
and saving from crime than has been possible in other prisons, and also 
in the influence it shall exert upon correctional and preventive measures 
throughout the State. In concluding this statement, it becomes the 
Prison Association to express its appreciation of the signal interest and 
good-will of Mr. Superintendent Pilsbury who, in his dual capacity as 
the head of the State prison system and the President of the Board of 
Managers of the State Industrial Reformatory, offers to the latter 
institution the loyal devotion of whatever time and care he can give. 
The laws governing the organization and management, and a brief out- 
line of the application of the principles and method of the indeterminate 
sentence^ and the ** mark system of credits," will be found in the 
Appendix of this report. 

Special Demand fob Graded Prisons. 
The three State prisons may, at a future time, admit of some degree 
of grading and classification, which the Superintendent may find prac- 
ticable and advisable ; but there is urgent need of some modification of 
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the Penitentiary and State Prison sydtem, which will adequately provide 
for the yoang criminals who, after repeated convictions and imprison- 
ments, have become so mature in (Criminal character that they require 
special discipline as habitual criminals while yet in their boyhood. The 
State Reformatory at Elmira is justly precluded from attempting to 
treat this class as young felons. The local Penitentiaries receive the 
larger number of them from the courts, and the two Houses of Refuge 
admit such as are under 16 years of age — not infrequently at great 
peril to the peace and welfare of the classes which are reformable in 
the Refuge schools and workshops, while many others are consigned to 
the State prisons. The 370 convicts who were found in the State 
prisons on the first of January under 20 years of age, and the 361 who 
were in one of the penitentiaries at a later date, tell of a great want 
that must be met in the State Prison system. There were 18 long-term 
boy-prisoners in that one penitentiary, whose age would have allowed, 
but whose records of crime might reasonably prevent, their admission 
to the House of Refuge ; and of the remaining 343 under 20 years of 
age, there was a large number whose i^epeated convictions would have 
precluded their commitment to the Elmira Reformatory. Indeed, no 
less than 64 out of the 331 boy-prisoners in the penitentiary had a record 
of previous terms of imprisonment there ; 69 of those young prisoners 
were sentenced for burglary, and 43 for grand larceny. These facts 
plainly indicate the necessity for placing such young criminals under a 
special kind of disciplinary and industrial and instructional training, 
which may not be best adapted for adult State prisoners, and certainly 
cannot be conveniently provided for in the House of Refuge. In their 
61st annual report, the Managers of the Society for the Reformation of 
Juvenile Delinquents (House of Refuge) state that " the Legislature 
wisely fixed the limit of age for commitment to this House at sixteen 
years ; for, although there was risk of finding hardened criminals among 
those who were below it, yet the danger to bie encountered from receiv- 
ing at all those who were older was too great to incur with safety. It 
has come to be the opinion of careful observers that some of the most 
desperate criminals are to be found between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty. Their passions have been uncontrolled, and tl^ey are reckless 
of consequences. It was never designed that such as these should be 
brought into contact with the juvenile offender only beginning a course 
of wrong-doing, but, on the contrary, that they should be wholly sep- 
arated. Yet for some years past, through deception practiced on the 
courts, persons several years older than the limited age, who were deeply 
depraved, have found their way into the House, where disorder and 
violence have brought disturbance, with damage to property and dan- 
ger to human life. They have had places in our schools where there 
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are no manacles or guards or weapons of defense, and have there sud- 
denly ^Hung uj^on the teaolier^ wholly iUHnui|ttfikHU of their purpose.'' 
In the development of the improved prison system, as now inaugurated 
in this State, there will he urgent cause for providing as soon as prac- 
ticable for the separate and special penitentiary discipline of this large 
class of precocious criminals who, by their proclivities to and repeated 
perpetration of crimes, are already recognized as the young habitual 
criminals in the State. 

Thb Habitttal Cbiminals Act. 

The purpose of the Legislature in enacting the law known as the 
Habitual Criminals Act of 1873, has been completely defeated by causes 
which ought not to be insurmountable. The difficulty experienced in 
identifying individuals of the professional or habitual crime class, and 
by means of such complete identification, holding the individual in cus- 
tody until the action for his commitment under sentence is obtained, 
may not be overcome until a " descriptive list " for personal identifica- 
tion is made out in every felon prison. Yet there ought to be such 
amendments in the law as shall enable peaceful communities to obtain 
protection from the itinerant felons who defiantly roam at large in the 
crowded thoroughfares and intrude into assemblages and public places, 
or in gangs hang about villages and public gatherings, until by masked 
burglaries and other wanton outrages, the miscreants startle whole 
neighborhoods and readily escape with their designed plunder. The 
Legislature of 1878 may find it practicable to amend and give full effect 
to this now unused law in connection with certain important amend- 
ments of law by which adequate sentences and special discipline shall 
be awarded to repeatedly convicted felons. In a circular to the county 
committees, the officers of this Association say " that professional crimi- 
nals now constitute such a large, desperate and organized array, as to be 
almost secure against the proceedings of the criminal law, and the 
habitual criminals Act of 1873 has, to the shame of the State, remained 
a dead letter." A committee in the interior of the State reports that 
" many burglaries were committed, and the citizens, generally, became 
alarmed. The suspected burglars stood on the street corners every day, 
and made no effort to conceal themselves. Owing to the lack of posi- 
tive evidence against them, no effort was made to secure their arrest 
under the 'habitual criminals Act.' The police authorities were told, 
by lawyers of distinction, that no proceedings could be maintained 
under that statute ; that, while it was general in its phraseology, it was 
meant to be special in its application, and could not be properly enforced 
here. The burglars enjoyed immunity from arrest, on the ground that 
there was no evidence to warrant their detention, until a masked burglary 
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of peculiar atrocity was traced home to them. Some arrests were made, 
and three members of the gang were tried, convicted and sentenced, each 
to eighteen years' imprisonment." 

Public registration of criminals may not be entirely practicable in this 
State, or even for the nation ; perhaps it will never be desirable except 
as regards the habitual and professional depredators; but the latter 
ought to be publicly registered in every State. Well may the citizens 
of New York repeat the remark of Sir Walter Crofton, " ... It 
is within our power to rempve the blot of having it recorded that very 
many thousands of ' habitual offenders ' are making crime their voca- 
tion, and are setting the laws at defiance by means of their immunity." 
The Prison Association invokes the action of the Legislature upon 
some well-matured project of law for the treatment of this most dan- 
gerous of the dangerous classes. 

Fbmalb State Pbisonbbs. 

The report of Mrs. Pierre Van Cortlandt f(Mr 1876, as hereto appended, 
shows that the Woman's Prison at Sing Sing has been visited, and the 
wretched inmates advised by that enlightened lady, whose patient efforts 
in the same field have continued for several years to illustrate the 
inspiring purpose ^d methods of voluntary duly by noble minds to 
the needy in prison. Her report shows, in carefully arranged details, 
how seventy-seven convict women, who left the prison during the past 
year, were nurtured in depravity or overborne by passions until they 
reached prison ; and she adds an instructive note concerning each of 
these seventy-seven. The attention of the Legislature is invited to the 
facts and reasons urged in this and previous reports for the organization 
of a more suitable Prison Reformatory and Industrial Refuge for female 
convicts. The temporary distribution of this class of State prisoners 
to several of the local Penitentiaries, as now about to be provided for by 
law, will be an experiment well worth trying, though some of the Sing 
Sing prison women are too mature in habitual crime to be safely asso- 
ciated with any except of their own grade in criminality. The experi- 
ment of useful classification of these convicts into three or four groups 
may now become practicable, and whenever a suitably classified or 
graded Prison and an Industrial Refuge shall have been devised and 
established by the State, in place of the present Prison for Women, the 
reformatory methods and the guardian agencies by which female felons 
in the Irish and English Refcnrmatories, as at Mount joy and Wakefield, 
are saved from relapsing into crime will prove with equal certainty 
in New York that offending women may be stayed from further crime 
and rei^tored to useful life. 
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DisghabIgbd Pbisonebs. 
The number of prisoners annilally discharged from the three State 
prisons varies but little from 1,600, and the number from local peniten- 
tiaries exceeds 10,000. These liberated prisoners are so much more 
readily absorbed into the criminal ranks than into those of the honest 
and useful industries that they continually tend to fall again into line 
and to become habitual criminals. They contribute a large quota to 
the army of active depredators, and they add most dangerous elements 
to the nomadic classes of vagabonds and destitute persons who wander 
over the country. Indeed, there is ample evidence that a great number 
of discharged prisoners from the other States havfe made the highways 
and opulent districts of New York their favorite hunting ground for 
oiitrageons mischief and plunder the past few years. The tramps who 
roam the State are deserving of such a treatment by police and juditjial 
authorities as shall eliminate the itinerant criminals, while the spiritless 
mendicants shall be committed to suitable custodians. The increase in 
the numerical force and depredations of habitual criminals may hot be 
prevented until the condition and management of convicts who are 
about to be released, the disciplinary and moral influences in their 
entire prison life, and the discriminating concern for them as they go 
from the prisons into free life, shall have been placed on a sound footing. 
The agents and local committees of this Association have continued 
their services in the interests of discharged prisoners with some satis- 
faction, because, in numerous instances, the prisoners have turned 

» 

directly from the prison doors to useful vocations and a virtuous course ' 
of life. But the problem of rescuing the greater proportion of prison 
convicts from their alliances with criminal associates and from the 
causes of tlieir own criminality is too comprehensive and difficult to be 
treated with the remedial propositions of mere employment and kind 
treatment by employers of labor. 

From the beginning to the end of a convict's term of imprisonment, 
the discipline, instruction and moral influences must be steadily directed 
to the repression and cure of criminal characteristics and the restoration 
of the prisoner to society. "Diis is the supreme merit of the scheme of 
the State Reformatory at Elmira, and it should be found practicable in 
the improved organization of the State Prisons to enlist the convicts in 
the efforts and selfMiiscipline upon which each individual's reformation 
depends. The practicability of so arranging the duties of a special 
agency Within the prison system itself, that the prisoner shall become 
enlisted in his own- restoration, should be tested^ After full conference 
with the Superintendent of Prisons, a project of an act of the Legislatare 
to authorize such an effort, and generally to supervise the interests <>f 
convicts who need guidance out of prison into steady industries, was 
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prepared by a committee of this Association and is now under favorable 
consideration in the Senate. Its operation as a law will give great 
encouragement and satisfaction to this Association and its local repre- 
sentatives throughout the State, for the Agent whom the Superintendent 
of Prisons appoints, would bring good influences to bear upon each 
prisoner long before any efforts of the Association and the friendly 
sentiments of employers of labor could be available. It 13 believed that 
by the Qperations of such an official agency within the prison system 
itself, with adequate facilities for extending its duties conjointly with 
those now undertaken by this Association among employers and in 
advisory relations with discharged prisoners, the voluntary efforts of 
the people in this matter will be rendered more and more usefulp The 
experience of this Association since 1872, and the statistical records of 
results from the Irish prison system, as well as the records of the 
Agricultural Colony at Mettray, which guides each discharged prisoner 
by a private hand to a safe home and suitable employment, warrant 
the belief that the greater portion, — probably, three-fourths, — of the 
relapses of ordinary felon-convicts into crime again may be prevented. 

Instruction in Prisons — Prison Libraries. 

School instruction in the prisons and penitentiaries, libraries for the 
use of prisoners, and special efforts for the mental and moral culture of 
offenders in all classes of penal and reformatory institutions justly have 
rank as true helps to discipline no less than to personal reformation and 
moral cure of criminals and depraved characteristics, and the building 
up of defenses and individual resources for a life of rectitude in the 
offenders who hitherto were ignorant and morally feeble and disordered. 
In a review of the condition and history of the criminal classes, as 
found in the prisons of the United States three years ago, the cor- 
responding secretary of this Association reported (in the 29th Annual 
Report) that " one-third of the criminals in the United States are uned- 
ucated in letters, and that in any large number of the educated and 
uneducated, there are liable to be five crimes committed by the illiterate 
to every two crimes committed in an equal population of people not 
classed as illiterate. Further, that in the State of New York the ratio 
of crime among the illiterate is even greater than that which we .find 
reported for the entire country." The records in this State show that 
from 25 to 30 per cent of total admissions to the local Penitentiaries 
(10,000 or more convicts), and from 17 to 20 per cent of all admitted 
to the State prisons, cannot read or write at the time of conviction. 

The fact is, that the same social soil that produces vice and crime is 
still the waste ground of ignorance and moral bligl^ts. Pauperism, 
vagabondage, vices and crime never can flourish and increase in com- 
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munities where All classes of persons are brought under the light of 
useful knowledge and reading in every family, and the vivifying influ- 
ences of moral and religious instruction on every hand. Prisons, jails 
and correctional institutions need these vitalizing influences of laiowledge 
and moral instruction as the most essential of all means of saving and 
of diminishing the offenders against the laws and peace of society. 
Happily these influences are among the most powerful and permanent 
that can be brought to bear in the practical discipline of penal and 
reformatory institutions. With this view of the need and uses of 
instruction in prisons, the corresponding secretary has steadily urged 
upon local committees, as well as all prison and jail authorities, a rea- 
sonable care and provision for this matter. School-room instruction m 
four of the penitentiaries, the instruction of the ignorant in the common 
jails, and a steady effort to maintain a supply of most suitable reading 
matter for all prisoners, are among the duties jiow bearing the best 
fruits in the lives of prisoners — fruits which are permanent in their 
nature and value. 

Some of the penitentiaries have improved their libraries, but the 
libraries in the State prisons have not been in a satisfactory condition. 
It is for the State Reformatory at Elmira to give the most perfect exam- 
ple of the uses and methods of mental and moral culture as elements 
of correctional treatment in a prison. Already its school-room has been 
made tributary to the good discipline and reformatory treatment of the 
felon convicts who have been colonized in that place from the old 
prisons and employed in the construction of buildings, etc. The testi- 
mony of Superintendent Brockway years ago on the uses of instruction 
in prisons is conclusive. He said, concerning his own large experience: 
" In view of the benefits of the school, it seems incredible that I could 
have spent more than twenty years in the management of prisoners and 
never, until 1868, have introduced this measure. Let me urge all who 
can do it thoroughly to put this feature into their management, as indis- 
pensable to satisfactory reformatory results, working and waiting for 
such changes in the law as shall citable iis to carry the education of 
every prisoner we receive to a point promotive of his pecuniary pros- 
perity, his conscious self-respect, and his probity of deportment." 

In certain rural counties, the Board of Supervisors have appropriated 
a small sum in recent years for maintaining a jail library, and in 
numerous instances the local committee has undertaken to supply the 
reading matter as they do the personal instruction. In their efforts 
to supply reading for prisoners, the local committees, as well as the 
prison authorities, have continually felt a want which every father of a 
large family or master of a great school would experience in deciding 
upon the most useful books that are accessible and entirely fit for the 
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minds of the readers for whom he has to provide. It has become a 
duty of the corresponding secretary to cause such a catalogue to be 
prepared and classified, to be supplied to prison officers and the local 
committees of this Association, accompanied with a memorandum to aid 
in the safe-keeping and best use of books by readers and by the persons 
in charge. 

The catalogue and instructions will be found in the Appendix of this 
report, and it will be observed that the' titles, etc., are so indicated as 
to aid in selecting, in a definite manner, for a library of any number 
of books from 60 to nearly 1,200. To the purpose of aiding any 
persons who need to select suitable reading matter, even for the 
smallest jail or prison, this plan add^ certain suggestive indications of 
the kinds of reading and instruction most useful to the inmates of 
pena] institutions, while the entire omission of certain popular titles 
suggests that some books ought to be omitted. The practice of supply- 
ing prisoners with books and papers which recount the exploits of 
criminals and the records of criminal trials, is pernicious. Elizabeth 
Fry, in the midst of a group of Newgate prisoners who listen to h^er 
instructive reading, presents an example now imitated in many jails 
and prisons. 

Investigation op the State Prisons. 

In the winter of 1873, the attention of the Legislature was again 
urgently called to the vices and frauds of the system of State Prison 
management. Fortunately, that has proved to be the last occasion 
for the discharge of such a duty. The success of the proposed Con- 
stitutional Amendment to provide a better form of prison administra- 
tion turned upon the searching exposition which was made by this 
Association at that time. It was then shown that in the nineteen 
previous years, the total deficit in the financial accounts of the three 
prisons amounted to $7,091,799.62, and that the total earnings had 
been, in the same period, only $4,606,706.81. It was shown that at 
that time the market rate of pnson labor had fallen so low that it 
required a convict to work two days and a-half to earn a dollar. The 
failure and virtual bankruptcy of the old system was shared as well as 
aggravated by its faulty discipline. The prisons had become the very 
colleges of crime, as the jails were its common schools and nurseries. 
^ The people of the State became greatly concerned about the failure 
of prisons and the immense cost of their management. The Commis- 
sioners, whom the Legislature appointed to investigate the affairs of 
the State Prisons, entered upon their duty early last summer. The 
results of that investigation brought to light greater frauds and 
financial deficits than were published by this Association in its Annual 
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Reports m 1869-70 and 1872-73* Those reports showed that the 
yearly deficits of the State Prisons amounted to half a million dollars, 
but the evidence proves that the annual losses exceeded this sum, the 
deficits in 1876 being upwards of 1700,000. . 

The Commissioners found that instead of any misdirection of philan- 
thropy or real interest in prisoners having caused the impairment of 
discipline in the prisons, " the real cause was," says their report, "politi- 
cal partisanship. This cast its evil influences everywhere about the 
prisons. ♦ ♦ ♦ All parties obeyed its imperious commands. For it, 
the State was forgotten, or remembered only to be plundered, and con- 
victs wronged. ♦ * * The paxty in the majority would frequently 
ignore the minority, nullify orders issued by such minority, forbid any 
record thereof, and prohibit the Wardens from obeying them. An 
inspector in charge would give an order on Monday ; the Board would 
countermand it on Tuesday, and adjourn, and on Wednesday it would 
again be promulgated,. thus creating confusion in all departments of the 
prisons." 

Of the numerous specified results reached as conclusions in the inves- 
tigation, none are more important to be remembered than this : " Men 
are appointed to positions in the pnsons without any regard to fitness, 
but solely as rewards for political party services ; and with every change 
of party majority, new men take the places of those whose party was 
defeated at the last previous election, scarcely one of whom had been 
in office long enough to learn its duties. So universal has been this 
practice, that it is quite remarkable to find a man in place, who had 
been continuously on duty for even a few years ; the result being that 
most appointees, knowing the prevalence of this system, diligently apply 
themselves in making all the money possible for their own benefit before 
being thrown out by the next turn of the political wheel." 

The work of that Commission being the last of such investigations, it 
may be hoped, which will ever be necessary in this State, it is not neces- 
sary for this Association to mention any of the details of the evidence 
in the great volume of testimony which substantiates the conclusions set 
forth in the former reports of this body as the facts on which a complete 
reorganization of the prisons was urgently demanded. The reorganiza- 
tion and a new era of prison discipline having been reached, the strug- 
gle for this result has been triumphantly rewarded. The voice and 
influence of the Prison Association ever urged the enforcement of true 
discipline in the prisons. One of its last utterances on this subject will 
remain as its testimony on this point, though it may never have to be 
uttered again in pleading for the reform of the prisons of this State : — 
"All the timid, puerile and sentimental methods of dealing with crime 
and criminals, result in evil to the offending classes and harm to the 
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public. The idle prison is sure to become the breeding-place of deepest 
crimes and the haunted castle of wretchedness to its inmates. No 
apology can be made for permitting the convicts in the prisons and 
penitentiaries of New York to remain idle, yet from thirty-five to forty 
in every hundred convicts in the State prisons are constantly idle, and 
those who labor are living out their feverish term of incarceration in a 
moody and spiritless way. These faults of the prison system will not 
be endured without a rebuke from the civilized world." 

Amendment of the Constitution and Prison Liws. 

vThe popular vote by which the amendment of the Constitution in 
respect to the prescribed source of prison government, was confirmed at 
the last general election, was well adapted to remove all doubts in regard 
to the strength and manly independence of the popular ballot on great 
questions when brought out in sijch manner as to fix the responsibility 
upon the citizens as voters. The right and all the partisan advantages 
of electing the triple head of the prison government were relinquished 
by a majority vote of a half million. The action of the Legislature, 
since the Governor and Senate confirmed the Superintendent, has in like 
manner proved that the popular wish for the elevation of penal disci- 
pline and prison administration above and beyond partisan interference, 
has been as conspicuous in the halls of legislation as in the votes of the 
citizens. An intelligent belief that this result would be witnessed has 
animated the steadfast efforts of this Association during the ten years 
in which it has continually toiled for the end now attained in the amend- 
ment of the State Constitution. 

Impboyembnts of the Statutes relating to Crime and Prisons. 

The conclusion reached by the Commissioners for investigating the 
prisons, that — "Under this new system, laws must be enacted to regu- 
late the prisons, and it is especially recommended that a code, simple 
and definite in its provisions, easy to be understood, and of practical 
application, should be passed at an early day ; and that all existing 
laws, now spread over our statute books, as to these prisons, should be 
repealed," — appears to be warranted by several enactments of law now 
about to be freshly placed upon the statute book. Indeed these recent 
projects of law are designed to remove obscurity from certain important 
questions relating to the government of the State prisons. Yet the laws 
relating to the prisons and imprisonments generally, and to the Peniten- 
tiaries and county prisons especially, are so multifarious and so incon- 
sistent in various particulars that they need to be carefully revised and 
simplified. This will require time and much careful study, for there are 
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upwards of twenty statutes relating to the local penitentiaries, and 
several which seem inconsistent and publicly detrimental relating to 
county prisons or jails and offenders punishable in them. Besides these 
statutes and the practices under them, all laws and methods for the 
official records of crime and criminal proceedings, as mentioned in 
another part of this report, need to be put upon a sound basis adapted 
to facilitate the movements of public justice, and also furnish trust- 
worthy records which shall be as exact as possible and comparable, and 
completely adapted for practicable uses. 

There was k revision and consolidation of statutes relating to prisons, 
jails and criminal statistics by the Legislature in 1847, but the complex 
laws enacted since that time have rendered a new and complete revision 
necessary. 

The revision of these laws cannot fail to reveal the numerous defects 
and inconsistencies in methods as well as the statutes relating to some 
of the primary proceedings against offenders, and it is eminently 
desirable that those proceedings and all the movements against crime, 
from its detection and the arrest to the court proceedings and sentence, 
shall be completely and wisely adapted to repress and prevent crime. 
The possible reformation of criminals is not the first or chief object of 
penal laws, the proceedings of courts, and the management of prisons, 
though it certainly is a vitally important end, never to be overlooked. 
If the objects of the penal system by which life, property and public 
peace are protected, provide adequately for the punishment of the guilty, 
the repression and healing of sources of crime, and the reformation of 
offenders, there manifestly should be a perfectly co-ordinated treatment 
of the whole as well as most judicious care in the administration of 
each of these functions. The plea of any class of citizens for the 
reformatory discipline of offenders, or for humane and discriminating 
care for their welfare, must not be interpreted as adverse to the severity 
of the penalties which just laws should promptly inflict for the arrest 
and suppression of dangerous crimes. Human justice concerns itself 
ostensibly to deter and prevent, and not to screen from crime and the 
inevitable consequences of offending; and whenever the methods of 
official procedure and of penal treatment, relating to the various classes 
of offender^, are made in the highest degree consistent with each other 
as well as just, speedy and certain in their operation, then, but not till 
then, will the highest degree of correctional and saving influences of 
penal discipline be realized. General obedience to law cannot be 
secured in this State, particularly in the great cities, unless crimes and 
offenders are vigilantly and promptly detected, and punished justly and 
speedily. Increased respect for, and obedience to, the laws against 
crime, being necessary for the welfare of society, the question of the 
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reformation of individual offenders is logically pf secondary importance, 
and, consequently, the punishments that secure the highest degree of 
obedience to the laws are warranted. Fortunately, the inculcation of 
respect for the laws in the ranks of society, whence issue the offenses to 
be repressed and the offenders who fill the prisons, can be rendered 
certain only by adding to the influence of penal inflictions the still 
greater and more controlling agencies which enlighten the mind, 
awaken the conscience, and inspire substantial hopes. Practically, the 
very abject conditions of the physical and moral nature of the offending 
and dangerous classes who com^ under rigorous penal discipline, compel 
society in self-defense and in the service of humanity to apply reforma- 
tory and preventive measures to the sources of crime. In several 
previous reports, the nature and necessity of this view of the- sources of 
criminal life have been presented. Further evidence on this subject 
indicating the nature of efforts which, in great cities, are most urgently 
needed for the prevention of entailed and habitual criminality, will be 
found appended to the present report. It is a significant feature in the 
history of improved prison discipline in this State that, while citizens 
were so awakened to their duty as to demand this improvement, they 
are steadily increasing the reformatory means by which the ranks of 
crime shall be diminished. 

In concluding this report, the Executive Committee of the Prison 
Association would place on record this brief statement of the ground 
on which an improvement in the penal code is desired by the people. 
The speedy detection and examination of offenders, the prompt, just 
and conclusive procedures against crimes, and the effectiveness of prison 
discipline and reformatory measures will be promoted by the desired 
improvement of the penal laws. The specification of details concerning 
this subject pertains to the jurists of this State, whose studies and 
cjxperience the Legislature never invoked in vain. The outlines of a 
complete system of harmonious laws and methods relating to crimes 
and the judicial procedures concerning them which the honored Edward 
Livingston left to his countrymen, are in their hands, and if a revision 
and improvement of the penal code were based on the essential doc- 
trines of that system, it would be a reform which citizens would 
appreciate and cordially support. In that system of law and procedure, 
the great jurist has so clearly defined the grounds on which a State 
must proceed in the treatment of offenses and offenders, and of the 
sources, prevention and reformation of individuals or classes, that 
New York may reasonably be ui'ged to avail herself of the benefits 
of that great practical study of one of her most gifted sons, as a basis 
for a penal system worthy the civilization and morality of the people. 
In order to arrest criminal careers, to suppress dangerous crimes, to 
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deter from crime, to reform such offenders as may be reformed, and 
also to apply adequate preventive agencies, will it not be necessary 
to follow out the essential parts of the system planned by Livingston's 
masterly hand for the Criminal Code of a State, namely, the parts con- 
cerning Crimes and Punishments, Procedure, Evidence, and Discipline 
and Reformation ? 

The complete remodeling of the prison system in New York is 
already commenced with auspicious promise. The present well-directed 
efforts for the improvement of the felon prisons should soon extend to 
county prisons and penitentiaries ; and the very spirit and purposes 
of the State Reformatory for young felons should animate the adminis- 
tration of public justice itself, namely, to check crime through the 
systematic cultivation and discipline of such as may be reformed, and 
the remainder to restrain. 

The opening of this era of progress and realized hopes in regard to 
the improvement of the felon prison government is thankfully regarded 
by the undersigned as amply rewarding all past effort to attain this 
beginning of a reformed prison system. Enlightened citizens and the 
Legislature, who not only have confirmed the first legal steps upward to 
such a system by which crime must be repressed, but who have, in the 
laws of 1877, provided for the separate and special discipline of dan- 
gerously depraved convicts in the State prisons on the one hand, and, 
on the other hand, have inaugurated at the State Reformatory, and for 
America, a new prison system, may reasonably hope, in the near future, 
to deal successfully with evils which prevail in the minor courts, and 
are still inherent in the law^ and methods of procedure against offenders. 
Citizens who concern themselves for the suppression of crime and the 
healing of its causes, will need ever to have in view, says Livingston, 
the ends to be attained by penal discipline — " punishment and reforma- 
tion. So much punishment as is necessary to deter others from com- 
mitting the crime and the offender from repeating it ; every alleviation 
not inconsistent with those objects that will cause the culprit gradually 
to prefer a life of honest industry, not from the fear of punishment, but 
from a conviction of its utility. That system of prison discipline will 
make the nearest approach to perfection that shall best attain these 
objects." Happily the highest measure of discipline which experience 
has found to be adapted to deter from crime, 'and the most effectual 
training of the young offenders who have begun a criminal career, are 
proved to be wholly consistent with the measures which human sym- 
pathy, sanitary care and religious obligation ever require to be devised 
for the welfare of friendless, disordered and depraved fellow-beings. 
There is ample evidence that every improvement in the discipline of 
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prisoners, jails and reformatories will be attended with a corresponding 
increase of success in the efforts to repress crime and rescue individuals 

from the criminal i^anks. 

THEODORE W. DWIGHT, 

President 

SINCLAIR TOUSEY, 

Chairman of Executive Committee, 

CEPHAS BRAINERD, 

Recording Secretary. 

ELISHA HARRIS, 

Corresponding Secretary. 
Nkw York, May 2, 1877. 
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APPENDED STATEMENTS. 



THE STATE PRISON FOR WOMEN. 

At this branch of the Prison at Sing Sing, Mrs. Pierre Van Cortlandt 
has carefully studied the wants of every inmate, and, with all the con- 
cern that a christian lady could have for the unfortunate and depraved 
of her own sex, her counsels have been given to the convicts before 
their liberation, and as long as her communication could be kept up. 
The summary of certain records kept by Mrs. Van Cortlandt concerning 
the liberated women, as shown upon a subsequent page, presents abund- 
ant evidence that, as she has remarked, were none of the unhappy 
women rescued from crime and wretchedness, still those causes that 
made them criminals must be ascertained and understooa in order to 
prevent their occurrence in other lives. The duty thus undertaken by 
a most careful student of penal and reformatory discipline and instruc- 
tion may ere long produce other fruit than that which the liberated 
women exhibit, as some do, in their penitent lives ; the richer fruit 
of improved methods in the new organization of a State Prison and an 
Industrial Refuge for Criminal Women. In former reports the neces- 
sity for a classified or graded Prison, and especially for an Industrial 
Refuge for the convicts on their release from imprisonment, has been 
alluded to and strongly urged. The time has now arrived for a 
thorough investigation of the question. What ought the State Prison 
for Women to be ? 

It is not our purpose in this introductory note to the usual summary 
of the record from Sing Sing, to present any outline of a future duty, 
which must be largely shared by such ladies as Mrs. Van Cortlandt and 
Mrs. Lowell ; but the time is near when all enlightened communities 
will arouse themselves to the fact that, terrible and costly as the career 
of a man wholly given up to crime may be, that of a woman is vastly 
more dreadful and more costly. Let the veil of silence be drawn 
between the scenes of depraved and desperate women in Police and 
Sessions' Courts and the citizens, who must instruct their police and 
court officers never to degrade woman or child in any place nor by any 
method. Until the State shall have provided a Prison and a Reform- 
atory Refuge for criminal females, and until every county and 
city has more suitable places of detention for women than the pres- 
ent common jail, most of those who suffer arrest and conviction 
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for crimes will become destroyers and inji^rers for their lifetime., 
It must be remembered that hope cannot be extinguished in any mind 
without hazard to society itself, and that if smothered and blotted out 
in a female offender, her life thenceforward will cost the people vastly 
more when she is free from prison than when in, however great the 
expenses of the prison for women. The "Crofton system" of penal 
treatment as applied to female prisoners, provides so completely for 
rekindling the inspiration of hope and the light of religion in the minds 
and lives of the convict women, that the results have surpassed all that 
was promised or expected. But under that system, and as we may now 
expect, if a new prison for women is organized in New York, under the 
N. Y. I^formatory and Refuge system, convict women will never be 
sent rudely back into the communities whence they came, but only by 
preparatory and well-protected degrees, and through an Industrial and 
Instructional Refuge, in which each one acquires both the habits and 
the means, and even some well earned accumulations for her self-sup- 
port. The Carlisle Refuge at Winchester, and the Wakefield Prison 
and Refuge in England, and the Industrial Refuges at Mountjoy and 
Golden Bridge in Ireland, have already borne riper and more abundant 
frnits of penitence and reformation than their founders would have pre- 
dicted. The best of results attainable are those which prove that far 
the greatest number of convict women may be permanently withheld 
from crime and vice in all the future, and at the same time become self- 
sustaining by their well-learned trades and diligent occupations. 

E. H., Cor. Sec'y. 
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REPORT ON THE STATE PRISON FOR WOMEN. 



By Mrs. Van CoRTLAin)T. 



During the past year, seventy-nine female prisoners have served out 
their term of punishment, receiving commutation (one of the number 
dying on the day her sentence expired). I have visited all of these 
except two, from seeing whom I was prevented by illness, and was 
gratefully received by all save one — a convict serving out her third 
term — who rudely repelled all attempts at conversation. I mention 
this as a solitary instance, having visited up to January 1, 1877, 221 
women, and having been cordially and pleasantly welcomed by them. 
Of the seventy-nine discharged convicts, thirty-seven own themselves 
intemperate, twenty-nine are under twenty-five years of age, sixty-five 
were serving out their first term, thirteen their second and one her 
third. Eighty-four women have been received at the prison during 
the year, two of them being convicts who had escaped and been 
recaptured, and two returned from the Lunatic Asylum ; four have 
been transferred to the Asylum, two have been pardoned, and four 
have died in prkon. I regret that I can add nothing to my last year's 
report on " Improvement in the Classification of Crime." The limited 
accommodation still makes it often necessary to put two women in 
one cell ; and detrimental as this is, physically, the moral effect is far 
worse. Nothing can be accomplished in the way of reform until 
sweeping and radical changes are made. These will, no doubt, be made 
during the coming year, if the Legislature listen to the voice of the 
Investigating Commission, who unite in recommending the removal 
of the Female Prison from its present most unsuitable location. I 
forbear, therefore, from urging more room (a ward for the very sick 
and dying, and a place where the dead may be laid during the brief 
space intervening between death and burial) in the hope that, in a new 
prison, all these demands may be fully met. There is a work of Xhe 
greatest importance to be done for those leaving the prison — one 
which should begin at the very threshold — for no sooner does the 
door close on those liberated women than their danger begins. I 
speak advisedly, when I say that temptations assail them before they 
reach the railroad station at Sing. Sing. In England, a matron accom- 
panies every discharged convict to her home, if within a reasonable 
distance from the prison, delivering her over to her friends, or at least 
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procuring her ticket and seeing her safely in the cars. 'As most of 
our convicts are from New York, the expense of sending a matron 
would be small (infinitely small when compared with the good effect 
gained). Three hundred dollars per annum would be a very liberal 
allowance for this purpose. Beside, in some few cases, insuring the 
future Well-doing of the convict, by returning her to home influences 
and restrictions, the matron, if sensible and shrewd, would obtain 
some inkling of the surroundings which might be of use hereafter. 
Should the State grudge this small amount of expenditure, are there 
not Christian men and women in the great city who can and 
will place this amount in the hands of the managers of the 
" Isaac T. Hopper Home," and enable them to send a proper 
escort for the outgoing convict? Within the last six months I 
know of two women who, I think, would have gone to that Home, 
but Who, before they reached New York, were induced to give 
up their good intentions. I do not pretend to say that the 
home influences are in all cases good ; many of the women have been 
trailed up to crime in their own homes, and follow it with a persistence 
which, if applied to better things, would have distinguished them; but 
there are many young girls who would fain go to their homes, and, for 
shame's sake, dare not; yet who, escorted and cheered by a judicious 
matron, might be induced to return and lead lives of honesty and 
virtue. Is not the experiment worth trying for at least one year ? For 
those who have, no home or friends, a place ought to be provided 
where they may be trained for honest labor. The " Isaac T. Hopper 
Home " could not take in all these women; and, indeed, a Country Home 
would be preferable, for obvious reasons. No one but those conversant 
with these convicts can realize under what discouraging circumstances 
they are launched from the prison into the vortex of the city streets. 
If they escape the perils' of the way, and do not desire to return to their 
old haunts, what are they to do ? They are penniless, and " move on," 
from a policeman, is their first experience — so they move on^ and 
where ? Those who return to serve out a second term can best answer 
thcU question! Kindly-hearted people talk over this sad state of things, 
and would gladly, they ' say, help to remedy it, and there it ends! 
They cannot take a discharged convict into their homes; indeed, it 
would not be wise to do so. They could, however, give practical aid 
by establishing a " Country Home " where these poor struggling sinners 
might rest for a short time before going out into the world again. We 

• 

cannot rid ourselves of this responsibility. In the truthful words of 
Miss Mary Carpenter, " they are part of * our society,' they belong to 
ourselves, they are * our convicts ' " and we must help them to better 
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things ; aiding them to " live down " their guilty past, providing them 
with honest employment and watching over and guiding them. 

One word for the little children born in the Prison. The State does 
not cumber itself with these " waifs and strays," save to order where 
they shall go when old enough to leave their mothers; and the very 
scanty wardrobe needed by them is usually given by the matrdns out of Jfi 
their meager salaries. This should be remedied at once. 

I cannot close without acknowledging the unvarying kindness and 
courtesy of Mrs. Clark and her assistant matrons. Every visit I make 
affords more and more insight into their duties, trials and resp6nsibilities, 
and causes fresh amazement at their patience and endurance. 

CATHARINE E. VAN CORTLANDT. 
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Albany County. 

"The county jail contained 68 inmates on the Ist of January, 17 of 
which were females, and 3 were children under 16. * * * Giving perma- 
nent employment to men leaving the Penitentiary does more for them 
than it would be possible to do with money," * * * 

Albany, January 25, 1877. 

CHARLES REYNOLDS, 

SecTttary?^ 
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It is expedient to present only a few of the reports from the counties 
in this place, and to invite attention to the special points which these 
contain. The efforts which must be put forth for the total reconstruc- hig 
tion of the system of jails and minor prisons, for the use of county 
authorities, before any reconstruction of the old county jails is thought 
of, cannot be much longer delayed. 
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Bboome County. 

"The total number of commitments for the year was 978, of which 22 
were females. There were 363 for drunkenness and drunkenness and 
disorderly conduct, 91 for vagrancy, 46 for larceny, 19 for burglary, 
and 1 for arson. The remainder were committed or arrested for minor 
offenses. 

During the year there have been 38 indictments, 32 of them in the 
Court of Oyer and Terminer, and 6 in the Court of Sessions. There 
have been 16 convictions, *1 in the Oyer and Terminer and 9 in the Ses- 
sions. Of these, the more serious crimes were 8 in number, as follows : — 
Grand larceny, 2 ; burglary, 1st degree, 1 ; burglary, 3rd degree, 2 ; 
murder, 2nd degree, 1; arson, 4th degree, 1 ; assault with intent to kill, 1. 

The condition of the jail is excellent, and is under the management of 
Mr. S. F. Black, whose fidelity both to the public interests and to the 
prisoners is unimpeachable. The prison committee of the county, 
though composed of the best of men, has been negligent of its duty. 
Some awakening of interest among them would redound to the advan- 
tage of the prisoners and would be felt by them. The prisoners are 
supplied with some miscellaneous reading matter, and there is a meagre 

jail library." 

(Signed) WILLIAM A. McKINNEY, 

For the Committee. 



Cayuga County. 

The Committee reports that there were 170 persons admitted to the 
jail during the year, of which 160 were charged with drunkenness and 
disorderly conduct, and 6 for vagrancy. The Special Sessions courts 
report 432 convictions, while the Courts of Record report 67, of which 
7 were followed by sentence to State Prison, and 6 to Penitentiary. 
The chairman of the committee states that ^'few children have been 
sent there during the year. Those that would naturally get there 
belong to the * truant ' class, of which we have quite a number in our 
midst. These properly come under the provisions of the law for ' com- 
pulsory education,- which is not enforced in our county, and is not likely 
to be without some further amendments. If the Legislature would pass 
a* law making a district composed of three to five counties, and require 
such a school as the * Compulsory Education ' Act contemplates to be 
established within its boundary, where truant children could be sent 
(the expenses to be paid by the counties embraced in the district), it 
would lessen the objections now made in our interior counties to the 
enforcement of the Act." 

Dr. S. Willard, the senior member of the Cayuga committee, states 
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that " a very prolific source of crime, both of major and minor magni- 
tude, is intemperance. By habitual indulgence, conscience, which dis- 
tinguishes man from brute, is obliterated or dormant, and the distinguish- 
ing principle being destroyed, he becomes a brute. But the primal 
cause of wickedness and crime lies beyond this pernicious habit — a 
cause the more deplorable because it attracts comparatively little atten- 
tion. A very large per centage of criminals receive their early and only 
education in the schools of vice, and it is no marvel that they graduate 
in the felon's cell. If the State should spend as much in cultivating the 
mental and moral nature of children and youth as it loses in punishing 
the grown-up convicts, the over-crowded population of prisons would 
be greatly diminished. As an illustration, compare those who are 
properly cared for at our Cayuga Orphan Asylum with those under the 
pupilage of parents, who, among depraved associates, are brought up to 
steal, and have no faculty to measure their grade of offense. 

" In reference to the treatment of prisoners, I have a word to express 
with emphasis. No improvement should be expected from the most 
kind, sympathetic, humane and christian treatment, as long as the prac- 
tice prevails of permitting the juvenile and comparatively innocent 
offender to associate with the hardened and incorrigible villain. Would 
you expect to reform an inebriate by having him take lessons of a 
drunkard? Prisoners have told me that they were novices in crime 
when they entered this prison, but by associating with old offend- 
ers and hearing their boasts of crime, they were much better qualified 
to practice it than they had ever expected to be. They left the prison 
worse than they came, and this is one fruitful cause of their coming 
back. Whatever else is done to reclaim the offender, all reasonable 
hope is lost, as long as there is a miscellaneous commingling of old and 
young criminals. 

"There is another subject of much importance which deserves the 
very thoughtful consideration of your society: The government of 
the prison must be defective, where the offenders have no fear of pun- 
ishment for the most flagrant insults and violence. A prisoner may 
knock his keeper down or spit in his face, and, under the existing law, 
may have no fear of punishment, in consequence of which discipline is 
very laxi A willful offender should, in some appropriate way, be made 
to feel his punishment." 

Columbia County. ^ 

The committee report: "In regard to our work in 1876, we have 
visited the jail and held religious Services every Sabbath; we have had 
a respectful hearing and hope some good impressions have been made. 
We have had a few lads under 17, and we earnestly protest against the 
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plan of making them associate with older persons hardened in crime; 
but, as our jail is now constructed, we do not see how it can be 
avoided. We need a new jail, if crime increases as it has done. We 
find that most of the crime in our county is committed through the 
influence of intoxicating liquors. 

" Committers report of Jail-work for 1876. — Visits made, 62; average 
number present each Sabbath, 11; number of secular and religious 
papers distributed, 1,103; pages of tracts distributed, 3,631; testaments 
and gospels, 29; tracts sent to Clinton and Albany, 163; letters sent, 2; 
advice given to 26 released prisoners; and assistance, in money, to 2. 

'^ So far as possible, we keep a record of dates of those who are 
sentenced to other prisons and write to them and help l^em when they 
return." 



Delaware County. 

Dr. Ferris Jacobs, c*hairman of committee, remarks : " Our criminals 
and paupers chiefly come froppi the old source of all kinds of mischief 
and degradation. It is difficult to reach them. The moral nature is to 
be reached largely through the intellect." 



Dutchess County. 

* 

Mr. H. Loomis, Jr., on behalf of the committee, states : " We repeat 
the general statements and suggestions of our report of four years ago. 
The same evils exist, and, in the present organization of the jail system 
and arrangement of the buildings it does not seem practicable to remedy 
them. Oiir hope that there will soon be such a reorganization of our 
criminal procedure as that the jails will become only places of deten- 
tion is so great that we could hardly wish to see the building expensively 
arranged for convicted prisoners under sentence for whom, in their 
small numbers, it is so difficult to provide labor or correctional 
discipline. District Penitentiaries seem to us now the flrst and most 
absolute need, with more complete and special provision for juvenile 
offenders. 

" Then we would like to see absolutely solitary confinement during 
the temporary incarceration of those awaiting trial. At present, the 
sexes are not completely separated, and offenders of all ages lazily\stew 
together in an atmosphere alike physically and morally polluted. Next 
in pressing importance, it seems to us, is the establishment of an Indus- 
trial School for Girls at some place on the Hudson — similar to that at 
Middletown, Conn., — where girls from ten to eighteen, who have no 
other guardianship, but are not necessarily under criminal charges, may 
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be trained and disciplined till homes can be found for them. It sbbald 
not be a State institution, but should receive weekly allowance for all 
who are committed under public process. This is the most important 
measure in connection with the means for the prevention of crime 
which you ask us to suggest; and the very great and remarkable 
success of the Middletown (Conn.) school, and of similar ones elsewhere, 
leads us to the opinion that no expenditure of the same extent can be 
made to accomplish a nobler result. We shall hope that the subject 
may be brought prominently before the attention of the philanthropic 
citizens of our Hudson River towns. We think it not too much to hope 
that such an addition as this to the benevolent resources of our com- 
munity may <»ertainly be secured. 

" Members of Y. M. C. Association have continued to hold weekly 
services in the jail, and have made provisions for papers and more 
valuable kinds of reading for the inmates, and have in various way^ 
interested themselves in their wants." 



Jefferson County. 

Mr. Richard G. Keyes reports that "An examination of the jail 
record of this county gives the following result : Committed during 
1876, 333 ; for drunkenness and disorderly conduct, 266 ; of the 333, 
there were 298 intemperate ; 13 were committed for drunkenness only, 
showing that disorderly conduct generally accompanies drunkenness ; 
6 males and 6 females were committed for vagrancy, and 4 of the 
former and 3 of the latter were intemperate. In looking over the jail 
record for the year, I found that there were 22 sent to the Onondaga 
Penitentiary, 21 of whom were designated as intemperate, and of the 
few sent to State Prison, all were intemperate. OneJ under sentence 
for murder, who committed suicide the night following his sentence, 
was an intemperate man. 

"The religious interests of the prisoners are cared for, religious 
services being held there very regularly. Within the last few weeks, 
a very remarkable temperance movement has been in operation in this 
city, quite similar to the one in Pittsburgh (Pa.). It has reached even 
the jail. * * * » 

Mr. Jesse M. Adams writes — " Much good has been done through 
the visiting committee during the past year. Religious services have 
been held regularly every Sunday afternoon by two or three persons 
adapted for the work, led by one of the committee. Several who have 
been sent to prison, occasionally write in thankfulness for the light 
they have received from us, and the few letters wA paperii §eut them 
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inspire them with new conrage and hope, as if some friend at home 
had really touched their hearts for good. Many have signed the tem- 
perance pledge ; many are taught through good and wholesome read- 
ing. Prisoners left longest in jail seem to be affected the best, as the 
oft-repeated services make a deeper impression on both mind and heart, 
yet, of course, the most go out to fall by almost the first temptation 
offered, having no moral principle to live by, or stamina within them 
to keep them from the eviL These are defective in their early training, 
defective in their education and right views of life, defective more 
particularly in moral principle ; yet there is hope of making even the 
worst to see their folly and turn to right principles. 

^^ Most of the arrests are from drinking and idleness. • Both lead to 
evil, and that continually. The Temperance Reform Club, started 
among the worst in our city of late, has cut off nearly all the minor 
arrests. Tramps are common, and they seem to care little for what is 
good and right, so that they get a living, fair or foul as the case 
may be, having a mania for traveling, knowing nobody and caring for 
nobody." 



Kings County. 

Rev. J. G. Bass reports : — " During the past year the county jail has 
been regularly visited and religious service held by me every Sunday 
morning. The place assigned us for this purpose (the best in the build- 
ing) is poorly adapted, being much too small to accommodate even a 
third of those who would gladly avail themselves of the privilege of 
attendance on Divine worship. This has created discontent in the 
minds of many of the prisoners who wanted to attend but were pre- 
vented, and placed the keepers in the position of deciding who may and 
who should not attend the services. 

^^The question of building a new jail is agidn under consideration, 
with good prospect that Kings county will not much longer bear the 
stigma of having the worst jail in the country. It is also hoped that 
in building, some provision will be made for a chapel in which all dis- 
posed may assemble and comfortably listen to religious truth. 

^^ Kings County Penitentiary. — My visits to this prison have been 
frequent, averaging more than four a week. The field of usefulness 
here is l^'oader than in the jail, and all the opportunities for doing good 
more at hand. Rev. Father Hickey has a Roman Catholic service in the 
Sunday forenoon, the writer, a chapel service in the afternoon, with an 
average congregation of three hundred, and a short service in the prison 
hospital. It is understood by the prisoners that they can at any time 
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have personal Gonversation with me on matters of interest to them, and 
many avail themselves of this privilege. 

" The Prison library, under the charge of a careful, efficient man, is 
doing a good work. Over six hundred volumes are issued each week. 
A further supply of books is much needed. Bibles and testaments in 
eight languages have been given out. The hospital is carefully supplied 
with suitable reading, and it will compare favorably with any hospital 
in the land for cleanliness, light, ventilation, nurses, and all that is 
needed for the comfort of the sick. The school is still in operation, 
doing all that we could anticipate or desire. The money allowed by 
vote of the Board of Supervisors to discharged prisoners (whose record 
has been good) has worked well in nearly every case, saving the ex-con- 
vict from begging or stealing, and placing many in circumstances to 
leave the city and others to engage in business. 

^^ I believe that every moral and religious appliance is in operation in 
this prison, and that every inmate — Catholic or Protestant — under the 
guidance and sympathy of a teacher of his own faith, has an opportu- 
nity before him of reformation of heart and life. 

"The number of prisoners received during the year 1876 was 1629, 
of whom 780 were natives-born, and 749 foreign ; 268 were under 20 
years of age, 590 between 20 and 30, 359 between 30 and 40, and 312 
over 40 years of age." 

Mr. William Hadden states: "During the past five years I have 
given close attention to the influences of the Sunday services, and I 
have become more and more impressed with their usefulness in a reform- 
atory way. Many a man has come into the corridor where our services 
are held, in despair, and returned to bis cell with new hope born of the 
blessed words of the gospel. * * * Our audiences are decidedly 
heterogeneous in character. The professional thief, the twenty-day 
rounder, boys of all ages, children and infants in arms — worse than 
motherless — with a large proportion of women of all ages, give a 
variety to our gathering that is rather encouraging than otherwise, as 
it widens the possible field of usefulness, and is an indication of the gen- 
eral interest taken in our services. In our contact with the men and 
women we thus meet every week, there naturally occur many cases of 
want to be relieved, advice to be given, and letters to be written ; and 
to Mr. Bass, our chaplain, come frequent opportunities to exert a 
desirable influence in the court-room or before the trial ; but we have 
been taught most thoroughly that human nature, even at its lowest, has 
other thought and care than of what can be eaten or put in the pocket, 
and that the gratitude of the poor prisoner is as sincere and of as high 
a tone as that of the most refined and cultured. 

" With regard to the jail building, its insufficient accommodation, its 
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pestilential odors and health-destroying cells, they are matters of con- 
stant public discussion. During the terrible heated term last summer, 
the condition of the prisoners in the jail was pitiable in the extreme. 
Almost every cell was overcrowded with men, obliged, by the oppres- 
sive heat, to remove their clothing and sit, as I have seen them, in 
almost complete nudity, perspiring at every pore and panting for a 
breath of fresh air. It is a crying shame to a christian people and an 
outrage to humanity that nothing has been done to improve the con- 
dition of this building, when the true condition of affairs has been a 
piatter of public comment so long. * * * Tons of disinfectants and 
whitewash will not efface the crime of neglect that rests upon our peo- 
ple in this matter. Millions have been spent upon parks and boulevards, 
fountains and public squares, but the cry from the overcrowded jail 
has been unheeded. At times, as at present, there occur certain spas- 
modic indications of interest in the matter, but the public conscience 
soon settles back into the old condition of apathy, and nothing is done. 
" Whether the time will ever come when our community will become 
aroused and realize its responsibility to its unfortunates and criminals, 
and provide such accommodation for their temporary incarceration as 
shall not be a school for crime and the destruction of all self-respect 
among the imprisoned, remains to be seen. Until this does occur, we 
shall wait impatiently, and, in season and out of season, urge this mat- 
ter in private and public, so that no portion of the disgrace shall rest 
upon the Kings county branch of the Prison Association of New York." 



Livingston County. 

The sheriff of this county adds this important statement : ^' I think 
some way should be devised by which boys committed to jail should 
not be thrown into the company of the older men who are so often 
hardened in crime, and who rejoice in developing whatever is vicious in 
the young men who may be so unfortuna>te as to be in their company." 



Niagara County. . 

Mr. Charles T. Kilbome, chairman of committee, reports : " During 
the past year, our Young Men's Christian Association has continued 
the visitation and Sunday service at the jail through the Prison Asso- 
ciation's committee. In the services and personal religious conversa- 
tions, we have received respectful attention, and, after their discharge, 
some of the prisoners have come to our Y. M. C. A. rooms, and there 
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received sympathy and encouragement in their newly-formed purpose 
of a better life. Although the depression in business has operated to 
our disadvantage, yet we have been able to assist some to employment, 
and others to return to their former homes. We have also persuaded 
several to prove the genuineness of their professed penitence and 
declared purpose of reformation, by acknowledging their guilt and 
receiving their just sentence, thus saving the county the expense of a 
trial. The large majority of persons have given no indications of 
having been moved to a desire or purpose for any thing better, but 
the knowledge of the few who have been reached, greatly encourages us. 

'^A supply of religious papers is distributed each Sunday, and we 
hope, at our next annual statement, to report a permanent library. I 
can but express my regret, as in previous repchljs, that nothing has 
been done to provide employment of some kind for the prisoners, and I 
am convinced that to this enforced idleness and the opportunities afforded 
for communication with each other, is to be attributed the fact that many 
graduate from our jail more proficient in crime than when they entered. 
If this matter were seen by the community in its real light, it would seem 
that it could be no longer neglected. The importance of industry and 
education can hardly be overestimated in the attempt to effect a refor- 
mation among this class. The removal of all children from our County 
Poor-House to the " Home for the Friendless," of our city, is a long 
step towards checking the hereditary crime and pauperism which have 
heretofore been so prolific. It 5s a " Home " for children (although a 
few old persons are taken care of) and is doing an excellent work, with 
its family feature very kindly and well carried out. The children all 
attend the public schools — two of which are located not far distant — y 
have no distinctive dress or uniform, and are encouraged to believe that 
there is no good reason why they should not be useful and respected 
members of society, if they choose. This separation from old surround- 
ings and associations, and the bringing to bear upon them of new 
infiuences, especially the conscientious kindness which all share alike, is 
already bearing fruit, and those who were active in securing the passage 
of the law, under which the new order of things has been brought 
about, have reason for great satisfEtction at its workings thus far. 

'^A religious service is held each Sunday at the Alms-house, con- 
ducted by our Y. M. C. Association, and from the officials at jail and 
alms-house we have received uniformly polite and courteous treatment. 

'^ We congratulate the Prison Association upon the adoption of the 
Constitutional Amendment, which their unwearied efforts have finally 
carried through, and from which we expect excellent results in the near 
future.?' 
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Onbida County. 

The following circular «how8 what duties have received full attention 
in this county. The committee at Utica says in this circular which was 
issued by them and followed up by personal efforts : " We are desirous 
of calling your attention to the following law, passed by the Legislature 
of this State May 28, 1875, providing for the detention of witnesses and 
women and children in places other than common jails. 

[Laws of New York, 1876, Chapter 464, page 681.] 

" An Act to provide houses of detention in the several counties in this 
State for the safe-keeping and proper care of women and children 
charged with offenses and held ror trial, and also for the detention of 
all persons held as witnesses. 

* Passed May 28, 1875; three-fifths beuig present 

7?ve People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and 
Assembly, do enact as follows : 

Section 1. The boards of supervisors of each of the counties in this 
State, except in the county of Kings and city and county of New York, 
are hereby authorized and empowered to procure, by lease or purchase, 
a suitable place or places other than common jails,' for the safe and 
proper keeping, and care and keep, of women and children charged 
with offenses and held for trial, and all persons detained as witnesses; 
such places to be termed houses of detention. 

§ 2. Whenever a house of detentix)n shall be provided in any county 
according to the provisions of this act, any magistrate in such county 
authorized to commit persons charged with offenses and held for trial, 
shall direct on his order of committal, in case the person charged is a 
woman or girl, or a boy under sixteen years of age, that such person be 
placed in the house of detention in his county instead of the jail, and 
every person held as a witness in such county shall be placed in such 
house of detention. 

§ 3. This act shall not apply to any person charged with crimes 
punishable with death or imprisonment in State Prison for a term exceed- 
ing five years or charged with a second offense. 

§ 4. The sheriff in each county shall have charge and control of such 
house or houses of detention, and shall be entitled to collect from the 
county the same fees and compensation for the care and board of said 
persons as are now allowed by law for the care and board of prisoner 
confined in the common jail. 

"You are aware that persons who are so unfortunate as to have 
knowledge of the commission of crime by others, if they are poor and 
likely to move away at the time of the trial of the criminals, are put in 
jail to secure their attendance as witnesses. During the year of 1875, a 
woman was placed in the jail at Utica six months, not for any offense of 
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her own, but for the misfortune of knowing something about the offenses 
of others. Such imprisonment is not only barbarously unjust to the 
witness, but it is likely to increase crime by degrading the witnesses and 
converting them into criminals. 

" The course of procedure towards women and children charged with 
offenses for the first time, and unable to procure bail, while awaiting 
their trial, is hardly less barbarous and unwise than the treatment of 
witnesses. The theory of the law is, that these persons are to be 
deemed innocent until, by trial, they are found to be guilty, and yet 
they are thrust into jail among the most hardened offenders and kept 
among them until they are taken to court. One would imagine that 
this was done to make sure they would come out of jail guilty if they 
entered it innocent. 

" Two little boys residing near Deansville, in this county, one eleven 
and the other thirteen years of age, were charged with some petty 
offense for which the justice thought they ought to be tried. Nobody 
was found to bail them, and they were sent to the jail at TJtica, kept 
there two months and then sent to the jail ^t Rome, and kept there 
about two months; and when the day of trial came no one appeared 
against them and they were discharged. We dread to have our children 
with depraved men a single hour, but here was an exposure of these 
children to such influences four months. The Sheriff found them to be 
good children, and kept them away from criminals as much as possible, 
but they were in jail and must carry with them through life its impres- 
sions and influence and stain. 

" Last year the Board of Supervisors of the County of Oneida author- 
ized the Sheriff of the county to fix up four rooms at the Hospital, in the 
city of TJtica, for the purpose of carrying into effect the annexed law. 
This has been done at a comparatively trifling expense, and we respect- 
fully but urgently request the Board of Supervisors of other counties to 
follow this good example. 

"JOHN F. SEYMOUR, 
« WM. J. BACON, 
"EDWIN HUTCHINSON, 
"THEO. P. COOK, 
^^ Loccd Committee of the Prison Association of New York.^^ 

Utica, December 2, 1876. 
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Onondaga Cottntt, 

Mr. J. C. Williams states : " The sources of crime are many, and first 
among them, I would place the use of tobacco and alcoholic drinks as 
most fruitful sources of disorder and crime, both in children and 
parents, because the appetite is transmitted from parent to child. 
Ignorance is another cause of crime, which in this age of public schools, 
free to all, should be remedied. The more intelligent we can make 
our children and growing youth, the fewer criminals there will be. 
It costs much less to educate them than to support them as criminals 
and paupers. 

" The neglect of parents to require of their children, obedience to 
good and wholesome regulations in the family, a proper respect for 
parental authority and a just regard for the rights of others, leads, in 
many cases, after the children are grown up, to cruelty, injustice and 
wrong-doing, and to a disregard of salutary laws that finally brings 
them to prison, and sometimes to the gallows. 

" Many children, who have lost one or both of their parents^ are 
sent to the House of Correction and to the Penitentiary for some little 
misdenieanor, and there get their first instructions in vice, and, in 
after years, become criminals and paupers, whereas, with proper care 
and instruction while young and forming their habits, they might have 
been respectable and useful members of society. Our judgment is 
that no child should be sent for any length of time to a House of 
Refuge or to. a Penitentiary, if it can possibly be avoided, and then, in 
most cases, 3 days would be better than 3 months. 

^^ Idleness, caused by the present stagnation in business, seems to be 
an unavoidable source of crime; thousands in our cities who would 
gladly labor and support themselves, cannot find employment, and 
many, too proud to beg, steal rather than starve. 

" Another great source of crime is the production of natural criminals, 
from the lower and vicious classes who have been thrown among us for 
the past few years from foreign shores. How can we expect children 
who are brought up to get a living without labor or by stealing, to be 
any thing but criminals ? 

" The evil effects of placing young criminals in prison with those 
who are adepts in crime, is more apparent to us day by day, and should 
be avoided." 

Mr. H. Babcock adds to the above statement : " We visit the 
prisoners and keep up . our Bible class once a week, and this winter a 
school has been opened for two evenings in the week. The prisoners 
are well cared for and comfortable." 
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Ontabio Countt. 

Mr. Cyrus W. Dixsen reports on behalf of the comiinittee : — "Myself 
and my sister have continued the work (in which we have been engaged 
for 10 years) of jail visitation on the Sabbath, and othiBrs are associated 
with us to assist in the singing and exercises. With very rire excep- 
tions, I find no where else, more earnest attention seemingly given to 
the presentation of religious truth, and we feel assured that much good 
has resulted. * * * Boys are thrown in among the older and 
hardened criminals and exposed to most pernicious and debasing influ- 
ences, and it is high time that some means were devised for their sepa- 
rate confinement. 

" The statistics of our county for the last year as regards intemper- 
ance are appalling, and I reiterate my conviction, that the penalty should 
be increased according to the number of times the offense is committed. 
There are many who seem to like getting where they can be fed and 
have a good time at the expense of the county, and for such persons, in 
case of a second offense within six months, I would make the penalty, 
confinement in cell for a period of 5 days, and for a third offense, the 
same for 10 days. Where there are no faciHtiies for labor something 
should be devised to make the penalty more distasteful. The proportion 
of female convicts has been rather larger than usual. Some of them are 
old offenders, hardened against all susceptibility to moral influences. 

" We gather up religious papers that would be likely to interest the 
prisoners and distribute them on our visits, but we find that, unless 
some of the sheriff's family interest themselves and assume the over- 
sight, books are soon destroyed, and but few volumtp are now left of 
the library, A thorough and radical reform is needed, and we hope that 
means may be devised for rendering our jails reformatory in influence, 
instead of being, as they are too often, hot-beds of vice. * * * WTe 
think that our jail in its sanitary, arrangements will compare favorably 
with other institutions." 



Orangb County. 

Dr. J. H. Thompson reports: "The Association is laying the axe at 
the root of the tree in seeking to separate the youthful offender and 
those whose characters have not yet acquired a criminal taint, from 
contaminating association with inveterate and hardened criminals. 
♦ * * iphg herding together of all classes, without distinction of age, 
sex, or the character of the offense, convinces me that the jails serve 
rather as schools of vice than as meaiis of reformation. This comming- 
ling is coincident with enforced idleness, and what more favorable 
opportunities could be desired for vicious instruction ? I may mainly 
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charge the culpability of such n^lect upon the supervisors, who possess 
the power to remedy the evil by the Qmployme^t of the prisoners, the 
facilities for such industrial occupation being easy of access. The kind 
of labor I refer to is stone-breaking for macadamizing the roads and 
streets. The material for this labor is readily available, and the grounds 
connected with the jail are ample for carrying on the work. * * ♦ 
In this place I take occasion to note the similarity of this proposition, 
as regards the labor recommended, to the plan embodied in a bill pend- 
ing in the Legislature at Albany, which contemplates the hiring of 
buildings for industrial uses. In the operation of my suggestion, how- 
ever, the expense incurred would only be the erection of sheds at little 
cost;. * ♦ ♦ 

^' It gives me satis&ction to note the excellent effect of pending short- 
term convicts to the Peniteqtiary at Albany, instead of sentencing them 
to confinement, without work, in the jails. If to this is added the work 
of excluding the youth and others susceptible of reclaiming influences 
from intercourse with old and hardened offenders, a great success will 
have been achieved. 

^' In conclusion, I am glad to mention the continued active exertion 
and instrumentality on the part of the christian men and women of our 
village for the promotion of the best intellectual and spiritual welfare 
of the inmates of the jail here." 



OswBGo County. 

The local Committee of this county reports as follows : "The Com- 
mittee, on its last inspection, found the jail in as good condition as 
could be expected, taking the character of the premises into considera- 
tion. It was clean, well whitewashed, and free from effluvia. Quite an 
improvement upom the state in which the Committee found it pre- 
viously is manifested. ♦ * ♦ 

^'At the time of the inspection there were confined 12 men and 1 
boy of fifteen years of age. Of these, three were awaiting trial under 
indictments for murder ; one for forgery ; one for horse-stealing, and 
eight under sentences for vagrancy and drunkenness. Among the latter 
were two life-long vagrants and one lawyer, who is becoming such. 

" The Committee is glad to be able to report a decided improvement 
in the aspect of the jail, and its belief that the jailor keeps prisoners 
and premises clean, and manages every thing well.'' 
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Otsbgo Cottnty* 

A lady member of the Committee states that — " The county prison of 
Otsego is considered in a good condition, the new jail having all facili- 
ties for better discipline, hygiene and good order. It is a very good 
building. The law for the separate detention of women and children 
and also of witnesses, is said to be faithfully^ carried out, and the jail 
statutes generally are enforced. There has been great improvement in 
every detail since the opening of the new jail. * * ♦ 

"There is one point on which I feel a very deep interest, and which 
should assuredly receive speedy attention : — Separate reformatories are 
grievously needed for young offenders, both boys and girls. My own 
personal experience in this particular has been very sad — some very 
bright, healthy, promising little ones who were kept too long at the 
Poor-house, under the old system, have become utterly degraded and 
vicious, and have been placed in our jail. Several boys also, of respect- 
able families, whose mothers and sisters are worthy women, have been 
in prison here with the adult prisoners for fitst offenses, and become 
utterly corrupt. * ♦ * 

" The most ample facilities in the way of reformatories should be pro- 
vided by the State for all these young criminals between the ages of 
nine and eighteen, and it strikes me they should be kept in such reforma- 
tories a long time — for years, if necessary. Recently a young boy 
criminal from the jail here, was sent to the Reformatory at Rochester, 
where his conduct was excellent ; he had not one bad mark during the 
time of his confinement there. His widowed mother applied last sum- 
mer for his release ; he returned home and immediately fell again under 
the influence of a gang who made a toolof him, and he now bids fair 
to end his days in the State prison. * ♦ ♦ It is one of the greatest 
of charities to snatch these young boy offenders away from evil influ- 
ences and keep them under restraint as long as necessary.'* 



Richmond County. 

The Local Visiting Committee to the Richmond County Jail for the 
year 1876, submit the following as their Annual Report : — 

"During the year 1876 there have been committed to the jail 369 
persons, of whom 306 were men and 64 were women. From the classi- 
fication taken from the sheriff's books we fin^,,that 190 were committed 
for examination ; 1 as witness ; 98 for drunkenness ; 49 for disorderly 
conduct ; 42 for larceny ; 3d for vagrancy ; 68 for assault and battery ; 
9 for burglary ; 3 for * highway ' rqbbery ; 3 for p^^ury ; 3 f pr trespass ; 
3 for abandonment ; 3 for indecent expospre ; 2 for malicious mischief ; 
2 for embezzlement ; 2 for forgery ; X ^Ise pretences ; 1 insane ; 1 shoot- 
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ing ; 1 contempt of court ; 1 cruelty to animals, and 1 highway obstruc- 
tion. 

" Of the 178 who wer6 committed for crimes it is readily seen that by 
far the largest portion were for those crimes which are popularly sup- 
posed, — and justly, we think, — to arise from intemperance. 

** The expenses of the jail for the past year are something over five 
thousand dollars — an expenditure of money entirely useless if paid 
with the idea that the jail system of this county has the slightest rela- 
tion to a punishment or reform of the criminaL 

'^ The jail is looked upon by the inmates, as a comfortable boarding- 
house, where they are fed upon roast-beef and coffee ; have nothing to 
do ; all bills paid and no questions asked ; and they are let alone to 
recover from their last debauch, and prepare for another when their 
term of detention is expired. All this is very plain to any one vfho 
observes the commitment and discharge of the same persons time and 
time again ; and they will also see the shamefulness of the system, and 
its utter destruction to character and hope of reform. As an example 
of the latter results of this system, or entire want of what should be a 
rigid system in a conmiunity calling itself Christian, two young men 
were sent, for the first time, to our jail for petty offenses upon short 
terms of sentence. If they had been under rigid discipline and hard 
work, earning their liberty only by hard effort, they could have made 
decent men, but they were merely shut up from time to time, getting 
worse each time through evil association in the jail itself. No effort at 
reform was, or is, ever made, and no chance for such an effort. There 
was nothing done to arouse their ambition, or to help them up, and 
they became, very frequent, indeed quite regular boarders at the jail. 
At the end of four years one was sent to the Penitentiary, a worthy 
graduate of this school for crime. The other one still continues a 
boarder in the jail, and is dying of consumption. The case of Mar- 
garet F is precisely similar. Originally weak but not wicked, now 

she is utterly depraved and hardened, the result of four years in our 
County Jail, committed there upon short sentences, from time to time. 

"The library, which was placed in the jail a few years ago by 
the efforts of the committee, had, from the first, a great attraction 
for the prisoners ; so much so in fact that, upon their departure, they 
have, from time to time, secretly expressed their love for ' Midshipman 
Easy' and 'Miles Wallingford' to that degree as to forget to take 
them from under their jackets, and now but few volumes remain. 
'Baxter's Saint's Rest,' and *Flavel's Sermons,' and others are still 
there to show for what the shelves were made. The books will 
doubtless be replaced, and such care taken of them that the present 
condition of the library may not recur. 
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" The religious ejceroises upon each Sunday afternoon are still con- 
tinued by the members of the committee resident in Richmond. No 
clergyman, of any denomination has been found in the county to 
show such an interest in the prisoners as to attend upon these services. 
For this, of course, they each have their own reasons, and, doubtless, 
good ones. And it may be that they see no good results to be gained 
by the efibrts, a view taken by too many persons in the community, 
and by those persons, too, who give the character and tone and current 
to the public opinion upon such matters. At any rate the committee 
think that, in several individual instances, these services have been 
helpful, and have been the starting-points to lives more temperate and 
law-abiding than before. The services will be continued as heretofore. 

" The Copmittee have no complaints to make of the neatness of the 
jail premises, nor of the general care taken of the prisoners when the 
Sheriff was present ; but they do again solemnly protest against 
the portion of the jail system which makes the Sheriff, or his appointee, 
the jail-keeper, dependent upon the board-money appropriated annually 
by the Supervisors for the board of the prisoners. The keeper should, 
by an amendment of the law, be appointed by the Superintendent of 
the State Prisons, to be amenable to him for all neglect of and, disobe- 
dience to a code of strict regulations and prison discipline, to be pre- 
pared by the Superentendent, and should be a salaried officer at a fair 
salary, paid by the Supervisors of each county. Our own observation and 
experience have convinced each one of us that the evils of the system, in 
a considerable degree, are owing to this fact of the Sheriff being the 
keeper, and dependent upon the board-money for his support. By 
regular steps it comes about in this way : The offices of Sheriff and 
Justice of the Peace both being elective, —* the incumbents, both 
being of the same party, are fairly desirous of aiding one another by 
business as it may turn up. The Sheriff being paid by the number of 
boarders, the magistrate cannot withstand the argument of ^good 
fellow,' or * tiie pay is small,' or * he needs it,' or * what difference does 
it make to you,' and so he sends, upon a short sentence of from five to 
fifty-nine days, many a criminal who should rightly be sent to the House 
of Refuge or the Penitentiary, where a better system prevails, and 
where there is some show of discipline, education and reform. The 
system tends to lower the tone of the local government, to detract from 
the original dignity of the officers of justice and from the shrievalty, 
and to impart to public opinion an unnatural indifference to the cause 
and cure of crime. The jail becomes the habitation of outlaws and 
outcasts, and has no attention or care except from the officials whose 
duties are related to it, and not always from them. We know of an 
instance where the Sheriff, finding that his office did not pay him snf- 
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ficiently, as lie thonght, for the work he had to do, left his jail and the 
prisoners to be fed and waited upon by the women in his family, whilst 
he reopened his liquor-saloon s6me miles away from the jail, and made 
frequent, if not daily, visits to it to see how things prospered. There 
seems to be a poetic relation here between the jail-keeper and most of 
his birds; perhaps, some were taught in his own saloon, and, still seeking 
the hand that first fed them, gravitated naturally to the jail. This 
plan also prevents any thing like a severe and constant attention to 
* stone breaking,' or any other practicable labor which may be pre- 
scribed for the prisoners; for such labor needs an overseer, and the 
appropriations to the Sheriff will not allow of his having an extra hand 
for that purpose. We again protest against a furthlBr continuance of 
the present jail system in this State, and avow our confident belief in its 
utter and entire worthlessness as a means of punishment or reform, and 
as having but a slight and fitful result as a deterrent to crime. There are 
sixty-seven jails in this State, the complaints against one of which will 
apply to all, and every one who knows any thing about them kliows 
that the complaints are well-founded and deserved; and it is all but 
shameful that the powers of government should not be intelligently 
directed to this great evil. It is only ridiculous that the public funds 
should be annually expended for the jails to an amount of nearly one 
million dollars, and the whole result be overcrowded State Prisons. 
If not ridiculous, it is wicked. * 

*^ Enlightened citizens should now prepare a system of criminal punish- 
ment which should embrace the entire abolition of jails as places of 
punishment and reform, and by which they should be retained, after 
proper remodeling to fit them for the purpose and for which they are 
now utterly unfit, as houses of detention only for prisoners held for 
examination, witnesses, etc., etc., and that the detention should be 
solitary. To provide for the punishment of criminals and for their 
reform, there should be erected in each Judicial District, or fixed for 
that purpose, suitable buildings and grounds, which should be used for 
work-houses, school-houses, etc., etc., and every person convicted of 
any crime not punishable by confinement in the State Prison should 
be committed to the * work-house ' in the district wherein is the 
county in which he shall be convicted for a period indeterminate, when 
we reach that wise provision of law, and, until then, for not less than 
sixty days. The limits of our Report ai*fe properly such as prevent any 
further elaboration of the suggestions we have made. They are merely 
tentative, and subject to further reflection and revision. But we firmly 
believe that if the subject should be properly taken hold of by a few 
well-known citizens of the State, the end could be accomplished. If the 
graduates from the jails, by reason of the advantages which the jails 
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offer for educating criminals at an early age, are those who, for the 
most part, knock at the gates of the State Prisons for adndssion, is it 
not a part of a wise policy to stop the increase of the supply at its source 
and wipe all such primary schools fi*om off the face of the earth? 

^' The Committee are in full accord with the views lately expressed in 
a paper on * The County Jail System,' written by the Rev. F, W. Wines, 
of Illinois, who argues, * that the very idea of the county jail is antago- 
nistic to the reformation of criminals, because it springs out of the 
theory of retribution, and involves classification on the basis of the 
crime proved, rather than the individual character of offenders.'* 

" Mr. Wines concludes his paper with the following recapitulation of 
his ideas : 

* First, The present county jail system, for reasons sufficiently indi- 
cated, is hopelessly, irremediably bad. 

* Second. The evils complained of growing out of the fact that few 
counties are strong enough in wealth and population to maintain a 
prison conducted upon the reformatory as opposed to the expiatory 
idea. 

* Third. The remedy must lie in the discharge by the State of its 
proper responsibility respecting the criminal class by assuming the 
immediate custody and control of all convicts. 

^ Fourth. The State ought to administer its prison system with con- 
stant reference to die extirpation of crime by the reformation of those 
who constitute the criminal class. 

^ Fifth, One element of any rational and practical administration of 
that system is the gradation of prisons for different classes of prisoners, 
this gradation to be based not upon crimes committed, but upon the 
criminality of character manifested by those who commit them. 

^ Svxih, The only prisons to be maintained at the expense of the coun- 
ties should be Houses of Detention for the suspected or accused. 

' Seventh, Houses of Detention ought to be constructed with separate 
cells for the solitary confinement of the inmates.' 

" All of which is respectfully submitted. 

"EDWARD B. MERRILL, Chairman. 
"JOSEPHINE SHAW LOWELL. 
" CORNELIA. DUBOIS FLOYD. 
" NICOLL FLOYD. 
"MISS H. MOORE. 
" MISS MTJNDY. 
"THEODORE E. LEEDS. 

" Wbst Nhw Brighton, Statkn Island, January 31, ISYY." 
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Tioga Coitnty. 

Mr. E. W. Warner, Ghairm;an of committee, reports : " We shall 
probably be accredited with the most extensive criminal catalogue, 
according to our population, of any county in the State (outside of the 
cities). For this large contribution to the penal and charitable institu- 
tions of the State and county, we are indebted to the ample and com- 
modious arrangements for drinking which have been provided and 
legalized for the convenience of the people. Very little, however, of 
the disorder and violence in the rural districts comes under our notice 
at the county seat. * ♦ * Q>ne of the members of the Excise 
Board informed me that the number of drinking places is limited only 
by the applications, and the applications are limited only by the drink- 
ing capacity .of the community. ♦ * ♦ 

"The Deputy-Sheriff, who is also the jailor, has afforded us all 
reasonable facilities for visiting the prisoners once a week during the 
year, and for furnishing them with appropriate reading. Sunshine and 
pure air have been too much' restricted in quantity for the health of the 
prisoners, and of many persons detained on suspicion of crime. * ♦ * " 



Tompkins County. . 

Professor William Changing Russell reports : "The jail is an admi- 
rable one. The arrangements for the separation of sexes and ages are 
very g6od, but so long' as Work i^ not provided for prisoners under 
sentence, the better the jail, tte worse for society. A building from 
which prisoners might escape before being utterly corrupted is a great 
desideratum. The skill with which we keep criminals secure and bind 
them in demoralizing association, with no occupation to interrupt the 
course of depravity, must be very gratifying to the evil spirits. Com- 
pulsory labor of convicts is the first essential of reform." 



Waynb Coun^ty. 

The Sheriff of this county adds the following testimony: "The 
necessity that compels us (lack of room) to place boys convicted of 
petty crimes among older and more hardened criminals, is hurtful in 
the extreme and tends to educate them to a higher degree of crime. I 
think I never admitted a boy here that did not go away worse than he 
came. I believe that is the only opinion that can be formed after 
noting the effect of their association with hardened men." 
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Wyoming County. 

The Rev. Joseph E. Nassau, D. D., and Rev. John Stryker report : 
"At the present time, the jail contains eleven- inmates, one a woman, 
and ten others of ages varying from 17 upwards. The sanitary arrange- 
ments are as good as can be expected ' with the facilities intrusted to 
the sheriff, but the county ought to have better jail accommodations. 
This is one of the things anticipated. 

" Some facilities for employment, physical ^nd mental, beyond those 
now enjoyed, would be very desirable. * * * The prpejress of the 
temperance reformation, in most of the towns of this county (and 
especially in Warsaw), is having a beneficial effect in abating crime and 
vagrancy. 

" The prisoners appeared glad to receive a visit from* the outside 
Vorld, and to feel that they were not wholly forgotten by society, 
though when we engaged one or two of the better 6lass in conversa- 
tion, they evinced a sense of shame." 
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PROGRESS TOWARDS A BETTER SYSTEM OF JAILS, 
HOUSES OF CORRECTION AND REFORMATORY 
PRISONS. 



A Department of Public Justice, if it existed as a part of the Stkte 
Polity, certainly would bring forward in a strictly co-ordinated manner 
all the questions relating to reorganization which contemplate essential 
changes in formal proceedings against crime and in the correctional 
treatment of offenders. Such a Department of the State Government 
will eventually be required in the interests of justice and public economy. 

For the present the counties are miniature republics, compirising the 
towns and cities, -«- within their defined boundaries, — and providing for 
a local administration of public justice, etc. The county and borough 
gaols of England, much as the philanthropist Howard saw them, now 
have their almost exact fac similes in the common jails of the State of 
New York. The Prison Association has in the past five or six years 
presented full reports of these jails as they are, and of the evils they 
breed and foster in all sections of the State. 

The county sheriff, whose revenues depend largely upon the number 
and official handling and long detentions of his prisoners, — though 
they be but witnesses and children, or poor ignorant day laborers, — 
drunken at night and sobered in jail by morning, — will not be apt to 
inaugurate the reform of the jails in our day. John Howard, the phi- 
lanthropist sheriff of Bedfordshire, was the first to incur Such cause for 
an accusation of insanity against himself. The county judges and all 
the circuit judges fully concur with the Prison Association and its local 
committees in the opinion and wish that the common jail should be 
superseded by or exclusively used as a Detention House ; that the labojr 
sentence shall be faithfully carried into effect as ft correctional measure 
in suitably classified or distributed Houses of Correction ; that offenders 
shall be so correctionally treated that they shall neither become nor 
produce paupers themselves ; that vagrants and all kinds of vagabonds 
shall be so controlled and trained to duties and to their own self-suste- 
nance that they shall be kept from crime and offenses ; and that children 
at any age under full puberty and accountability shall be treated as 
children, and by strictly educational and reformatory discipline when 
guilty of offenses against law, and not be treated in any institution in 
common with old offenders or habitual criminals. ^ 

The Act of April 21, 1875, providing for the separate detention of 
witnesses, children and women (chapter 464, Laws of 1875), and the Act 
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conferring increased legislative and administrative powers on boards of 
supervisors (chapter 482^ Laws of 1876), enable county authorities to 



provide abundantly for the separate detention of unconvicted persons. 
In the last mentioned law provision is made for establishing the neces- 
sary kinds of correctional labor for vagrants and disorderly persons, and 
even for all classes of convicts not punishable in State Prison. These 
two Acts are simply permissive and not mandatory. Their utility and 
practicability have already been thoroughly tested. The Board of Super- 
visors of Oneida county was the first to test the Act providing for 
separate and decent detentions, and the counties of Albany, Erie, 
Monroe and Onondaga have for several years been carrying out the 
letter and spirit of the law for correctional labor. In those four counties 
there are no convicts, even for ten days, sentenced to the common jail. 
"Sentenced to jail" means sentenced to labor, and the sentence to hard 
labor signifies tJiat in all leases.*'' 

* The problems of criminality and the natural history of the criminal classes will 
have to be' studied with the same exactness as diseases of the body or the mind, or 
the disordered states in any natural objects may be investigated. There is a pro- 
cess of remedial treatment required for all habitual offenders and for most of the 
merely casual criminals, in order to render them safe to themselves and ^o the com- 
munity. This is the true significance of reformatory or correctional discipline ; 
for, as Mrv Superintendent Brockway thus expressively defines these inherent traits 
which are to be corrected : ** Criminals, both misdemeanants and felons, are gen- 
erally devoid of just estimation of morals. Their emotions are not governed by 
reason. ♦ * * No doubt such conditions of the mind originate in the inherited 
tendencies, and also from accidental influences. ♦ * * The most approved plan 
of treatment is by renovating the physical and educating the intellectual, to facili- 
tate or render possible the reformation of the moral nature.** 

The correctional influence of the hard-labor sentence and of a reasonably pro- 
longed reformatory treatment, by the inculcation of the habits of steady industry, 
punctuality and obedience, while the mind and body alike are substantially nour- 
ished and invigorated, if worth anything, is worth an e^ectual application to as 
many as the courts of justice are required to sentence to labor as a penalty. The 
Crofton penal system, and the principles of that system as applied by Mr. Brock- 
way and Mr. Cordier in America, have sent thousands of discharged prisoners into 
the fields of free labor, with the spirit that moved Hood's workingman to say : 

** Whenever nature needs, 
• Wherever nature calls, 
No job lUl shirk of the hardest work, 
To shun the workhouse walls. 

" My only chance is this : 
With labor stifi' and stark. 
By lawful turn, my living to earn. 
Between the light and dark. 
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The Oneida County Committee issued «a circular to neighboring 
county committees, with a copy of the new law relating to detentions 
(see Oneida county report), and some other committees corresponded 
upon the subject of correctional labor and the necessity of more effective 
measures for the correctional discipline of jail convicts. The following 
project of law is at present the basis of a general inquiry concerning 
the practicability of superseding idle imprisonment in jail and the 
itinerant vagabondage that ought to be arrested by the adoption of 
self-sustaining correctional industries. 

Copy of a Bill Introduckd in Assbmblt, January 9, 1877, bead 
twice and rbferbbd to thb committbb on judlciaby — beportbd 
favorably from said committbb and committbd to thb com- 

MITTEB OF THB WhOLB. (ASSEMBLY BiLL, No. 79.) 

Section 1. Within thirty days after the passage of this act, the 
governor, by and with the consent of the senate, shall appoint in each 
judicial district of the state, except the first, seven persons, who shall 
constitute the board of managers of the district work-house of the 
judicial district for which they are appointed ; one of the managers so 
appointed shall hold office for one year, one for two years, one for three 
years, one for four years, one for five, years, one for six years, one for 
seven years, as indicated by the governor on making the appointment, 
and thereafter all appointments, except to fill vacancies, shall be for 
seven years. Such managers may be removed at any time by the 
senate, upon the recommendation of the governor, 

§ 2. Before entering upon their duties the said managers shall respect- 
ively take and subscribe to the constitutional oath required of other 
state officers, which oath may be taken and subscribed before any 
officer authorized by law to administer an oath and shall be filed in the 

office of the secretary of state. 

§ 3. The said managers shall receive no compensation for their time 
or services, but the actual necessary expenses of each one of them while 
engaged in the performance of the duties of his office, on being pre- 

" No parish money or loaf — 
No pauper badge for me ; 
A son of the soil, by right of toil. 
Entitled to my fee. 



<» 



No alms I ask, give me my task : 
Here are the arm — the leg — 

The strength — the sinews of a man, 
To work and not to beg,** 
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sented in writing, and verified by his affidavit, shall be paid quarterly 
by the treasurer of the board of managers of which said manager is a 
member. 

§ 4. It shall be the duty of each of the said boards of managers, 
immediately after their appointment, to meet and organize, by the 
election of a president and treasurer from among their number, and 
within six months of the time of their appointment, to hire two or more 
buildings and land, suitable for the confinement and employment of 
vagrants, as hereafter referred to in this act. If two buildings only 
shall be so hired they shall be in different localities, and one shall be 
for the confinement and employment of men, and one for the confine- 
ment and employnaent of women, and, on no account, shall persons of 
different sexes be confined in one building, or in buildings that commu- 
nicate in any. way ; and no female officer or subordinate shall be 
employed in the building designed for men, and no male officer or sub- 
ordinate shall be employed in the building designed for women. Each 
board of managers, within their own district, shall appoint a superin- 
tendent for each building, who shall hold office during the pleasure of 
the board making the appointment, and who shall have power to appoint 
his own subordinates, subject to the approval of the board, and each of 
said boards shall fix the salary of the superintendents appointed by 
themselves, and of all other persons employed in the district work-house 
of the judicial district for which said board was appointed. 

§ 6. It shall be . the duty of the board of managers appointed in 
accordance with section one of this act in each judicial district to 
decide upon the means and kind of employment for persons committed 
to the district work-house of said district, jind to provide for their neces- 
sary custody and superintendence; and the provisions for the safe- 
keeping and employment of such persons shall be made with regard to 
the formation of habits of self-supporting industry in such persons, and 
to their mental and moral improvement. And for the purposes of this 
act, to insure the safe-keeping, obedience and good order of the persons 
committed under this act, the superintendents of the district work-, 
houses are hereby given, and are required to exercise, the same power as 
jail-keepers and constables in regard to persons committed or held, 
under any law of this State, in custody of said officers respectively. 

§ 6. As soon as the work-house in any judicial district is prepared 
to receive inmates it shall be the duty of the board of managers of such 
district to notify all the justices of the peace, police justices, and other 
magistrates of the counties composing such district, of that fact, and to 
furnish said justices of the peace, police justices, and other magistrates, 
with blanks, to be used for the commitment of vagrants to such dis- 
trict work-house. After such notification is received it shall be unlawful 
for any justice of the peace, poUce justice or other magistrate, to com- 
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mit any vagrant to any: poor-house or jail, or to any place of confinement 
except the district work-house, unless by the special request, in writing, 
of the district attorney for the county in which said person was arrested, 
which written request shall he filed and remain on record with the court 
making such commitment. 

§ 7. The boards of managers of the several district work-houses may 
open an account with all persons committed to the said work-houses, 
charging them with all the expenses incurred by the boards of managers 
for their board and maintenance, and crediting them with a fair and 
reasonable compensation for the labor performed by them, and at the 
expiration of their terms of sentence, if any balance shall be found due 
to them, may pay the same to them at the time of their discharge. 

§ 8. It shall be unlawful for the board of managers of any work-house 
to hire out the inmates to work for any other institutiqn or person, and 
it shall be unlawful to let out the labor of the inmates by contract to any 
person or to admit to the work-house for the purpose of overseeing the 
labor of the inmates, any person not paid by the board of managers. 

§ 9, The board of managers of each district work-house, having, in 
accordance with section four of this act, hired two or more buildings and 
land suitable for the confinement and employment of vagrants, shall 
make an estimate of the necessary expenses to be incurred in establish- 
ing said work-house, including rent, repairs, furniture, cost of raw 
material, tools and other necessary articles required for the care and 
employment of the inmates, which estimate shall be repeated annually 
thereafter. Each board of managers shall then apportion the expense, 
so estimated, among the several counties composing the judicial district 
for which said board was apppinted, pro rata to the property tax of 
each county as the same shall be determined by the State board of 
equalization, and shall make a requisition on the board of supervisors 
of each of said counties, for the amount apportioned to^ said county 
accompanying said requisition with a copy of the estimate of necessary 
expenses made by said board. It shall be the duty of the board of 
supervisors of each of said counties, to raise and pay over to the 
treasurer of said board of managers the sums demanded in the requisi- 
tion, and in case of delay on the part of any board of supervisors to so 
raise and pay over the sums thus demanded, the board of managers 
shall have authority to incur the necessary indebtedness and shall render 
an account of said indebtedness to said board of supervisors, and said 
board of supervisors shall provide for the payment of the indebtedness 
so incurred. 

§ 10* The treasurer of each board of managers shall be responsible 
for the financial management of the district work-house of the judicial 
district for which said board was* appointed. He shall receive all 
moneys due to said work-house, and shall pay all expenses incurred in 
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maintaining said work-honse. He shall make a quarterly report to the 
board of managers of which he is a member, of such a character as 
said board shall direct, and he shall close his annual account on the last 
day of September of each year, and shall, on or before the first day of 
November following, render to the said board of managers a full and 
true account, accompanied by the necessary vouchers, of all moneys 
received by him, by virtue of his office, and of all moneys expended by 
him, and also an inventory of all the goods, raw material, and other 
property of the district work-house then on hand, a copy of which 
report shall be transmitted by each board of managers to the State 
comptroller, to the State board of charities, and to the board of super- 
visors of each county composing the judicial district for which Said 
board 'of managers was oppointed, together with their annual report, on 
or before the first day of December following. Should the report of 
the treasurer of any bo^rd of managers show a deficit at the close of 
the fiscal year, i^aid board of managers shall apportion said deficit 
among the coUnties composing the judicial district for which said board 
w^ appointed, in jbhe manner prescribed by section nine of this act, and 
such deficit shall be raised by the several boards of supervisors, and 
paid over in the manner prescribed by said section for the payment of 
the necessary expenses incurred in establishing said work-house. 

§ 11. No member of thd several boards of managers shall be interested 
directly or indirectly in leasing or hiring buildings or land under the 
fourth section of this act, or in any contract for repairing or furnishing 
any of the buildings to be used as district work-houses,* or in any con- 
tract for supplying food, raw material or other merchandise for any 
district work-house. 

§ 12. When, and so soon as the work-house in any judicial district 
shall be prepared to receive inmates, it shall be the duty of all justices of 
the peace, police justices, or other magistrates of such district (any law 
to the contrary notwithstanding), to sentence and commit all persons 
convicted of being vagrants under any existing or future law of this 
State, whether such law shall apply to the whole State, or to any special 
county thereof within which" said person shall be convicted, to the dis- 
trict work-house of the judicial district in which such conviction shall 
take place, for a term not less than ninety days or more than six months 
on the first conviction, and for a term not less than six months or more 
than one year on a second or any subsequent conviction. 

§ 13. Sections twelve and thirteen of this act shall apply also to the 
first judicial district of this State, and no person sentenced as a Vagrant 
in that district shall be sentenced or committed except in accordance 
with this act or to any place except the work-house on Blackwell's Island, 
provided that no person under sixteen yeai*s of age shall be committed 
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to said work-house, and provided further that this section, and said 
section twelve shaU apply to the first judicial district forthwith, and 
without waiting for the completion of the district work-house in any 
other district. 

§ 14. All expenses for conveying persons sentenced as vagrants to a 
district work-house shall be paid by the treasurer of the board of 
managers for said work-house, and said board of managers shall, in each 
district, fix the sum to be paid per mile. 

§ 16. The superintendents of the several district work-houses shall 
immediately report to the secretary of the State board of charities the 
name of any person committed to any work-house who has not resided 
sixty days in any county of this State, in order that the said secretary 
may remove such person to any State or country where he may have a 
legal settlement in the same manner as paupers may be removed under 
section eleven of an act passed June seventh, ^eighteen hundred and 
seventy-three, entitled "An act to provide for 'the support and care of 
State paupers." 

§ 16. It shall be the duty of every magistrate, justice and court whiph 
examines, or convicts, or commits any person, under authority given in 
this act, to cause a record to be kept of the name, age, birthplace, 
occupation, last place of residence and kind of employment, of all persons 
so committed by them, together with the reasons given for, or the 
particulars of the vagrancy charge^. A copy of the said record shall be 
transmitted upon the official order of the commitment of said persons 
to the superintendent of the district work-house as a part of the paper 
or order which shall accompany each such person to the work-house ; the 
superintendent of such work-house shall enter and keep in a book of 
record all these and such other facts as are by law required concerning 
the inmates of poor-houses. 

§ lY. Every magistrate by whom any vagrant shall be committed, 
shall cause such person to be searched for the purpose of dispovering any 
property he may have, and if any property be found the same shall be 
taken and applied to the support of such person while in confinement. 

§ 18. When any woman is committed to a district work-house it 
shall be the duty of the magistrate who commits her to commit any 
children of such woman who are more than one year of age who may be 
under her charge and control at the time of her commitment, and who 
are without proper guardianship, to the care of the superintendent of the 
poor of the county in which said woman was arrested. 

§ 19. It shall be unlawful for any justice of the peace or other 
magistrate to commit any person of either sex under sixteen years of 
age to any work-house, and it shall be unlawful for any superintendent 
of any such work-house to receive any person under sixteen years of age. 
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All sound experience and study of the various methods of correctional 
treatment of common offenders show that the terms of custodial com- 
mitment should be sufficiently prolonged to secure the fixation of a 
habit of systematic effort' and the effectual arrest of bad habits of 
intemperance, self-indulgent lounging and dependence. The problem 
of self-support in such a temporary and half out-door system of work- 
bouse labor must be solved by the; same plain, common sense and 
business tact and economy as private employers would bring into opera- 
tion in their personal business concerns. The Alabama State Correction 
Farm returns five dollars a month for eveiy committed person ; the Erie 
County Penitentiary pays from 20 to 27 cents a day for each short-term 
prisoner (of from ten to sixty days sentence) and the Allegheny County 
House of Correction (Pa.) has a yearly revenue from its shops. Of the 
last-mentioned work-house, where nearly all the available labor is 
devoted to the cooperage of barrels (for petroleum oil), the managers 
report that with an average prison population of 350, with only 166 
engaged in productive - labor, and with an average term of sentence of 
no more than 68 days, the clear cash income over all expenses (in 1*874), 
including the administration, was within a fraction of $15,000. Even 
in the year 1876, when the most productive line of industry was 
suspended, the industries were self-supporting. 

To secure the best correctional treatment of the wretched classes who 
are committed to receive it: 

First, The chief officer of the institution must be a competent and 
specially qualified master of men and of common affairs ; 

Second, The kinds of employment must be such as unskillful and 
rude men can pursue actively and with zest and real self-improvement 
as a future vocation, if need be, and, at the same time, require little 
expenditure of capital or machinery ; 

Third. There should be no external display about the buildings or 
the management. The common jails, as county prisons, can readily be 
superseded by such a plain system of District Houses of Correction as is 
here proposed. It is practically the system of District Prisons and 
Places of Correction which the President and Corresponding Secretary 
of this Association proposed in a report to the Legislature in 1867-68. 
It is suitable for a temporary and transitional system, while the 
statutes and judicial methods are undergoing revision and improvement, 
and it may prove to be worthy of being made permanent. It will incul- 
cate self-reliant confidence in a vast number who now are drifting into 
the dead sea of petty crime and hopeless pauperism, while it will 
effectually correct and deter many others from venturing into crime as 
a means of subsistence. 
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THE STATE REFORMATORY AT ELMIRA. 



The history of the plan of the Reformatory was presented in our last 
annual Report, and, since that time, the development of the entire plan 
and purpose has been carried forward steadily and successfully. The 
last and crowning event in this development was the enactment (April 
24th, 18*77) of the law "In relation to the imprisonment of convicts in 
the New York State Reformatory at Elmira, and the government and 
release of such convicts by the managers," as follows : 

Section 1. Any person who shall be convicted of an offense punish- 
able by imprisonment in the New York State Reformatory, and who, 
upon such conviction, shall be sentenced to imprisonment therein, shall 
be imprisoned according to this act, and not otherwise. 

§ 2. Every sentence to the reformatory of a person hereafter convicted 
• of a felony or other crime, shall be a general sentence to imprisonment 
in the New York State Reformatory at Elmira, and the courts of this, 
state imposing such sentence shall not fix or limit the duration thereof. 
The term of such imprisonment, of any person so convicted and sentenced, 
shall be terminatecj by the managers of the reformatoiy, as authorized 
by this act ; but such imprisonment shall not exceed the maximum tenn 
provided by law for the crime for which the prisoner was convicted and 
sentenced. 

§ 3. Every clerk of any court by which a criminal shall be sentenced 
to the New York State Reformatory, shall furnish to the officer having 
such criminal in charge a record containing a c'opy of the indictment, 
and of the plea, the names and residences of the justices presiding at the 
trial, also of the jurors, and of the witnesses sworn on the trial, a full 
copy of the testimony, and of the charge of the court, the verdict, and 
the sentence pronounced, and the date thereof, which record duly certi- 
fied by the clerk, under his hand and official seal, may be used as evi- 
dence against such criminal in any proceeding taken by him for a release 
from imprisonment by habeas corpus or otherwise. A copy of the testi- 
mony taken on the trial, and of the charge of the court, shall be 
furnished to the clerk, for the purposes of this act, by the stenographer 
acting upon the trial, or if no stenographer be present, by the district 
attorney of the county. The stenographer or district attorney furnish- 
ing such copy, and the county clerk, shall be entitled to such compensa- 
tion, in every case in which they shall perfonn the duties required by 
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this act, as shall be certified to be just by the presidilig judge at the 
trial, and shall be paid by the county in which the trial is had, as part 
of the court expenses. The clerk shall also upon any such conviction 
and sentence, forthwith transmit to the superintendent of the reforma- 
tory notice thereof. 

§ 4. Upon the receipt of such notice, the superintendent in person, or 
a subordinate officer of the reformatory by said superintendent for that 
purpose duly delegated, shall proceed to the place of trial and convic- 
tion, and the sheriff or keeper of the jail having the custody of the con- 
vict, shall deliver him to such superintendent or delegated officer, with 
the record of his trial and conviction as made up by the clerk, and such 
convict shall thereupon he conveyed to the reformatory, the expenses of 
which conveyance shall be a charge against and paid out of the earnings 
or other funds of the reformatory. 

§ 6. The board of managers shall have power to transfer temporarily, 
with the written consent of the superintendent of prisons, to either of 
the state prisons, or in case any prisoner shall become insane, to the 
convict asylum at Auburn, any prisoner who, subsequent to his commit- 
tal, shall be shown to have been, at the time of his conviction, more 
than thirty years of age, or to have been previously convicted of crime, 
and may also so transfer any apparently incorrigible prisoner whose 
presence in the reformatory appears- to be seriously detrimental to the 
well being of the institution ; and such managers may, by written requi- 
sition, require the return to the reformatory of any person who may 
have been so transferred. The said board of managers shall also have 
power to establish rules and regulations under which prisoners within 
the reformatory may be allowed to go upon parole outside of the reforma- 
tory buildings and enclosure, but to remain while on parole in the legal 
custody and under the control pf the board of managers and subject at 
any time to be takeni back within the enclosure of said reformatory, and 
full power to enforce such rules and regulations, and to retake and 
re-imprison any convict so upon parole is hereby conferred upon said 
board, whose written order certified by its secretary shall be a sufficient 
warrant for all officers named in it to authorize such officers to return to 
actual custody any conditionally released or paroled prisoner ; and it is 
hereby made the duty of all officers to execute said order the same as 
ordinary criminal process. The said board of managers shall also have 
power to make all rules and regulations necessary and proper for the 
employment, discipline, instruction, education, removal and temporary 
or conditional release and return as aforesaid of all the convicts in said 
reformatory. 

§ 6. W^henever there is unoccupied room in the Reformatory, the board 
of managers may make requisition upon the superintendent of prisons, 
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who shall select such numher as is required by such requisition^ from 
among the youthful, well behaved and most promising convicts in the 
state prisons, and transfer them to the reformatory for education and 
treatment under the rules and regulations thereof ; and the board of 
managers are hereby authorized to receive and detain during the term 
of their sentence to the state prison, such prisoners so transferred, and 
the laws applicable to convicts in the state prisons, so far as they relate 
to the commutation of imprisonment for good conduct shall be appli- 
cable to said convicts when transferred under this section. . 

§ 1, It shall be the duty of said board of managers to maintain such 
control over all prisoners committed to their custody, as shall prevent 
them from committing crime, best secure their self-support and accom- 
plish their reformation. When any prisoner shall be received into the 
reformatory upon direct sentence thereto, they shall cause to be entered 
in a register the date of such admission, the name, age, nativity, nation- 
ality, with such other facts as can be ascertained, of parentage, of early 
social influences, etc., as seem to iildicate the constitutional and acquired 
defects and tendencies of the prisoner, and based upon these, an estimate 
of the then present condition of the prisoner and the best probable plan 
of treatment. Upon such •register shall be entered quarter yearly, or 
of tener, minutes of observed improvement or deterioration of char acter , 
and notes as to methods and treatment employed ; also all orders or 
alterations affecting the standing or situation of such prisoner, the 
circumstances of the final release, and any subsequent facts of the per- 
sonal history which may be brought to their knowledge. 

§ 8. The board of managers shall, under a system of marks or other- 
wise, fix upon a uniform plan under which they shall determine what 
number of marks, or what credit shall be earned by each prisoner 
sentenced under the provisions of this acjt, as the condition of increased 
privileges, or of release from their control, which system shall be subject 
to revision from time to time. Each prisoner so sentenced shall be 
credited for good personal demeanor, diligence in labor and study, and 
for results accomplished, and be charged for derelictions, negligences 
and offenses. An abstract of the record in the case of each prisoner 
remaining under control of the said board of managers, shall be made 
up semi-annually, considered by the managers at a regular meeting, and 
filed with the secretary of state, which abstract shall show the date of 
admission, the age, the then present situation, whether in the refoi-ma- 
tory, state prison, asylum or elsewhere, whether any and how much 
progress of improvement has been made, and the reason for release or 
continued custody, as the case may be. The managers shall establish 
rules and regulations by which the standing of each prisoner's account 
of marks or credits shall be made known to him as often as once a 
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month, and oftener if he shall, at any time, request it, and may make 
provision by which any prisoner may see and converse with some one of 
said managers during every month. When it appears to the said mana- 
gers that there is a strong or reasonable probability that any prisoner 
will live and remain at liberty without violating the law, and that his 
release is not incompatible with the welfare of society, then they shall 
issue to such prisoner an absolute release from impiisonment, and shall 
certify the fact of such release and the grounds thereof to the govenior, 
and the governor may thereupon, in his discretion, restore such person 
to citizenship. But no petition or other form of application for the 
release of any prisoner shall be entertained by the managers. Nothing 
herein contained shall be construed to impair the power of the governor 
to grant a pardon or commutation in any case. 

§ 9. If, through oversight or otherwise, any person be sentenced to 
imprisonment in the said reformatory for a definite period of tin\e, said 
.sentence shall not for that reason be void, but the person so sentenced 
shall be entitled to the benefit and subject to the liabilities of this actj 
in the same manner and to the same extent as if the sentence had been 
in the terms required by section two of this act, and in such case said 
managers shall deliver to such offender a copy of this act, and written 
information of his relation to said managers. 

§ 10. Said managers may appoint suitable persons in any part of the 
state charged with the duty of supervising prisoners who are released on 
parole, and who shall perform such other lawful duties as may be required 
of them by the managers ; and such persons shall be subject to direction 
and removal by said managers, and shall be paid for the duties actually 
perfo rmed under the direction of said managers, a reasonable compensa- 
tion for their services and expenses, and the same shall be a charge upon 
and paid from the earnings or other funds of the reformatory. 

The announcement of the law and the plan of organization by the 
Superintendent on the first day of May, well explains the mission of the 
institution. In that announcement, he says: " The law of 1877 inaugu- 
rates here, and for America, a new prison system for adult prisoners. 
Its design is to check crime through the reformation, by systemat^ 
cultivation, of such of the prisoners as may be reformed, and the 
remainder to restrain. It is believed a simple perusal of. the act will 
show its adaptability to the objects in view." 

The following is the sole organic law of the Reformatory. It com- 
prises the essential provisions of the Act passed April 27, 1870; in its 
present consummation with the Act of April 24, 1877, the objects of this 
Institution, ' as set forth in the Report of the Commissioners on the 
Plan, etc. (dated January 26, 1870), are well provided for. 
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" An Act to provide a government for the New York StcUe Reformatory 
at Elmira^ and to provide for the completion of the same^ and to m.ake 
an appropriation th^refor.'*^ (Passed May 9, 1876.) 

Section 1. Louis D. Pilsbury, Sinclair Tousey, William C. Wey, 
Rufus H. King and Ariel S. Thurston are hereby constituted a board of 
managers for the New York State Reformatory at Elmira, and, as such 
board, shall have general charge and superintendence of said Reforma- 
tory, ?ind shall conduct the same upon non-partisan principles; they 
shall have no compensation for their services, but shall be allowed their 
reasonable traveling and other official expenses ; they shall hold their 
office for five years, except as follows : Louis D. Pilsbury shall hold 
office for five years, Sinclair Tousey for four years, William C. Wey for 
three years, Rufus H. King for two years, Ariel S. Thurston for one 
year from the passage of this act. Whenever vacancies shall occur in 
said board of managers, by the refusal of either of the members thereof^ 
to act, or otherwise, such vacancies shall be filled by the Governor by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and, when the Senate is 
not in session, by the Governor, subject to the consent and approval of 
the Senate when it shall convene. The Governor may remove any of 
the managers for misconduct, incompetency, or neglect of duty, after 
opportunity shall be given them to be heard upon written charges. 

§ 2. The board of managers shall appoint a General Superintendent, 
and shall have power to remove him for cause after opportunity shall 
be given him to be heard upon written charges; all other officers shall 
be appointed by the Superintendent and removable at his pleasure. The 
Superintendent of construction of such Reformatory may be removed 
by the board of managers for cause, after opportunity shall have been 
given him to be heard upon written charges; and any vacancy so 
caused shall be filled by such board by appointment. 

§ 3. The board of managers shall examine all the accounts and 
expenditures and vouchers relating to the business of the Reformatory, 
monthly or quarterly, and shall certify their approval or disapproval of 
the same to the Comptroller of the State. 

• § 4. The said board of managers shall receive and take into said 
Reformatory all male criminals, between the ages of sixteen and thirty 
years, and not known to have been previously sentenced to a state 
prison or penitentiary on conviction for a felony, in this or any other 
state or country, who shall be legally sentenced to said Reformatory, 
on conviction of any criminal offense, in any court having jurisdiction 
thereof, and any such court may, in its discretion, sentence to saM 
Reformatory any such male person convicted of a crime, punishable by 
imprisonment in a state prison, between the ages of sixteen and thirty 
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years, as aforesaid. The discipline to be observed in said prison shall 
be reformatory, and the said managers shall have power to use such 
meafis of reformation, consistent with the improvement of the inmates, 
as they may deem expedient. Criminals in such Reformatory may be 
employed in agricultural or mechanical labor as a means of their 
support and reformation. The system of labor shall be by contract or 
by the State, or partly by one system and partly by the other, as shall 
be in the discretion of the board of managers deemed best. 

§ 5. From and after the passage of this act, the courts of this State 
are hereby authorized to sentence the class of offenders mentioned in 
the fourth seclion of this act, convicted of any criminal offense, to the 
said Reformatory instead of the State prison, when such criminals are 
between the ages of sixteen and thirty years. 

§ 6. The labor necessary for the construction of shops and the enclosure 
of the grounds upon which the Reformatory is located, and for the com- 
pletion of the unfinished portions of the Reformatory, shall be performed 
by the inmates, as far as may be practicable, and it shall be the duty of 
the Inspectors of the State prisons to select such number of inmates 
from the State prisons as shall, as nearly as may be, come within the 
provisions of the fourth section of this act, as to age and crime, and 
transfer the same to the Reformatory, as shall be requested by the board 
of managers of the Reformatory, to labor on the unfinished enclosure or 
the buildings or the shops, as may be best adapted for the kind of 
mechanical labor required. 

§ 7. The said board of managers shall have the charge and general 
superintendence of the grounds, and the grading and improvement 
thereof, and of the construction of thci shops, and o( the enclosure, and 
they are hereby authorized to purchase the necessary building materials 
for the same, and are authorized to supply such mechanical and other 
assistance as shall make effective the labor of the inmates of said Reform- 
atory. All purchases of materials and supplies to an amount exceeding 
five hundred dollars shall be made by contract, awarded to the lowest 
responsible bidder, after notice for two weeks in the State paper, and in 
three papers published in the county of Chemung, having the largest 
circulation,, and one paper in the city of New York, of large circula- 
tion, of the day and hour when sealed proposals will be received for the 
supply of the materials and supplies required. 

§ 8. It shall be the duty of such board of managers, on or before the 
tenth day of January in each year hereafter, to report to the Legisla- 
ture the condition of said Reformatory, and their proceedings in regard 
to the inmates, and the progress of the work of construction and the 
amount of money expended, with a detailed statement thereof, with 
such recommendations as the board of managers shall deem proper. 
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§ 9. The annual compensation of the several officers, keepers, guards 
and teachers of the Reformatory shall be fixed by the said board of 
managers in their rlirlffrrHrrA aibrnmn notiexceeding the following : To 
the superintendent, thirty-five hundred dollars ; to the principal keeper, 
one thousand dollars; to the clerk, one thousand dollars ; to the chap- 
lain, or chaplsuns, one thousand dollars per annum ; to the kitchen- 
keeper, eight hundred dollars ; to the store-keeper, eight hundred dol- 
lars ; to the hall-keeper, six hundred dollars .; to the yard-keeper, six 
hundred dollars ; to the keepers, each five hundred dollars ; to the 
guards, each five hundred dollars ; to the sergeant of guards, five hun- 
dred dollars ; and to the teachers, each three hundred dollars ; and if, 
for any reason, the term of service of any of them shall terminate before 
the end of any year, their compensation shall be paid only for the term 
of service at the rate of the annual compensation above provided, and 
such salaries shall be in full for all services performed by them. 

§ 10. Every officer who shall be appointed in pursuance of the provi- 
sions of this act, shall take and file in the office of the Secretary of State, 
within fifteen days after his appointment, the constitutional oath of 
office ; and the superintendent, and such other officers as shall be 
required by the Comptroller so to do, shall, respectively, give bonds to 
the State, in such penalty and with such sureties as the Comptroller 
shall approve, conditioned for the faithful performance of their duties 
as required by law. 

§ 11. The sum of fifty thousand dollars, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary, is hereby appropriated for the purpose of purchasing 
materials and proceeding with the work of construction of the north 
wing of the Reformatory, which appropriation shall be paid by the 
Treasurer, on the warrant of the Comptroller, upon the requisition of 
the board of managers, out of any money in the treasury not otherwise 
appropriated. The work on said noith wing shall be performed, so far 
as practicable, by the inmates of the said Reformatory. 

§ 12. This act shsUl take effisct immediately. 
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Overcrowding and Unhbalthfulnbss as Causes of Obimb. 



The domestic circumstances under which most of the offendei^ and 
dangerous classes grow up in their infancy and youth are intimately 
concerned in the causation and pernicious fruit of those disorders of the 
after-life of the children of such a heritage as that which is entailed 
upon the families of the ignorant poor in the overcrowded slums of New 
York and some other cities in this State. The committee of the Legis- 
lature that undertook an investigation into causes of the increase of 
crime in this State, and particularly in the metropolis, in 1876, called 
upon the Corresponding Secretary of the Prison Association for specific 
information concerning the preventable sources of crime, and especially 
those which may be controlled by sanitary measures. His testimony on 
this subject was as follows : 

Elisha Harris, M. D., a witness, being duly sworn, testifies : 
Q. You have been connected with the board of health, I think, for a 
number of years, have you not ? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long have you been connected with that ? A. Most of the 
time since 18661 

Q. What is your official position in that board ? A. At present it is 
registrar of vital statistics, and, under a former board, at other times I 
have been sanitary superintendent. 

Q, We have understood that you have given the causes of crime in 
this city very great consideration, and for that reason we have ilivited 
you to come before us and give your views on that subject. We under- 
stood that you have entered into the matter of the statistics of crime 
also to a considerable extent. Give us some idea, if you can, of the 
number of criminals to the population, in this city. I think you have 
gone into that matter somewhat ? A. I don't know the number of crim- 
inals, nor the number of persons that would be called habitual criminals 
in the city population, now in the State. There is no body of criminal 
statistics, but we have in prisons as good and sufficient evidence of the 
number of persons actually convicted from year to year, and the prisons 
of the whole State have felons containing a large representative class 
from this city. Each of the prisons has a large quota, Sing Sing receiv- 
ing all that are passed to the State Prisons, and Auburn and Clinton 
Prisons — the other two State Prisons — receiving colonies or drafts 
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monthly or oftener, from Sing Sing. Then the two penitentiaries near 
us, the one on Blackwell's Island and the one in Kings county, receive a 
large number of young felons^ binder the statute, which provides that 
young criminals under 21, whose sentences are for less than five yeare, 
may be committed to the penitentiary; so that the number of prisoners 
of the rank of felons can be counted up from the State Prisons, and it 
is found to be increasingly large, and the per centage of ciiminals to 
the population increases more rapidly than the normal increase of the 
population by emigration and birth. We have at present a little short 
of 4,000 prisoners, all told, of the rank of felons, including these young 
prisoners who, being young, are allowed to be sent to the penitentiary 
under sentence for the felonies of which they are guilty. The number 
sent up from this city, of course, is put of all proportion to those sent 
from the rural districts, and the records of the courts are the best 
evidence upon that point. The number of cases that come before the 
different classes of courts in this city shows an increase of adepts in 
Clime, and the exact statistics do not exist in such form that they can 
be conveniently quoted; but, nevertheless, they may appear on the 
records of your conmiittee, and I have put in writing a few points that 
I could simply lay in your hands; and still I think that the records 
from the judicial sources would be the most instructive, for those from 
the prisoners only show what have actually reached the prisons and 
how they are distributed. And, then, there is another point:. T^e 
crimes against property in this State are, to a large extent, organized 
crimes — crimes that have required reflection and preparation — and into 
that class of crime a large number of boys and youths are enticed, and 
this city and Brooklyn are the greatest centres for that kind of con- 
structive operation in crime. I speak now from the result of actual 
observation and inquiry, for the last four years, in the prisons of the 
State and the jails. These centres have become so important that the 
statistics concerning these classes now are very desirable. They are 
not attainable under the existing method of making up the records of 
the police and judicial department. 

Q. How would you suggest that they should conduct their records in 
order that these statistics might be attainable. You say they are 
desirable ? A. They are so desirable that it is necessary to begin, I 
think, with the first conditions of any accuracy in statistics, namely, 
identification. Oft seeing prisoners in all the prisons, and visiting them 
several times over, and visiting all the jails from two to four times 
during the last four years, myself, I have found that the identification 
of a criminal is scarcely conceived to be a part of any public duty con- 
nected with the proceeding against a criminal, or against crime. To be 
sure there is a formal identification; the prisoner is allowed to say who 
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he is; but the yoiing criminal learns before his beard is grown, in this 
city, that he may pass by any number of aUases, and he feels a great 
security. There is no identification of .riniinals. 

Q. It has been suggested here that there should be some law against 
the taking of aliases? A. The first step towards any thing like accurate 
statistics would require identification. Our methods of proceeding 
against offenders of all ranks omit any thing like the necessary steps, 
and, just what those steps should be, should be very plain to judicial 
officers and to the public, I think, and when offenders come to be 
identified, as they are in many cases, one of the greatest powers to be 
used in repressing crime would be in our hands as a table. Now, the 
felons — the habitual criminals — are an unidentified class, to a great 
extent. 

Q. How would you suggest such identification and prevent their 
taking other names ? A. The identification should be as absolute 
regarding the criminal as it is regarding the citizen who is taking a 
passport, and there is no reason why any criminal should escape identifi- 
cation. There is no impossibility of identifying any criminal in this 
State. 

Q. You said that what statistics you had at command had shown a 
decided increase in the number of criminals, out of proportion to the 
increase in population, or to the arrival of emigrants or other causes. 
Are you able to state what you regard as the principal elements of that 
increase ^- what change there is in our habits or our mode, of living that 
has brought about this increase ? A. I do not think that it is any par- 
ticular change in the habits or modes of living of the people generally. 
With the increased density of population in the great cities of the 
State, crime has increased according to its own laws, the opportunities 
for crime having increased, and the influx of persons who live by crime 
who reach us from all parts of the world. It being the richest State in 
the Union, and having the greatest facilities for crime against property, 
the criminals from other countries and other States make it their resi- 
dence to a degree which has not always been true, probably. That 
probably would be found to be the case from an examination of the 
prisoners as they are any day. Now, the records of all the prisoners in 
the State are familiar to the persons with whom I am associated in one 
of the associations in this city, or this State, for the care of prisoners — 
the Prison Association — and these records show that the proportion of 
foreign-born criminals is not only in excess, but the crimes against 
property are connected with that class of prisoners that seem to have 
floated into this State as criminals, that is, the cracksmen and burglars. 
Then come in the boys, the youth, those who are born among us mostly, 
Uiat is, from among us, more than from the rural districts. When they 
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are traced back to their homes, they are found not to have sprung up 
from the well educated and well housed, as many people seem to suppose 
may be true, without investigating the subject; but the region south of 
Fourteenth street, for example, and the tenement-house districts, the 
dirtiest dens of the city, have actually been the birth-places and the 
nurseries of a very large proportion of these criminals that we now find 
in the penitentiaries and the State Prisons. When we get these boys 
under investigation, these younger criminals, tibis is the result, as the 
special inspector of the Prison Association said to me last week, con- 
cerning the investigations he had just been completing at Auburn, and 
is now pursuing at Sing Sing. The younger criminals seem to come 
almost exclusively from the worst tenement-house districts, that is, when 
traced back, to the very places where they had their homes in the city 
here. He says that without any theory. His records, taking name by 
name, prove that his calculation is based on actual confidential state- 
ments of the prisoner concerning his early life. There is nothing strange 
about that, but it is very important when we consider that the manner 
in which our poor people are housed in the most dense portions of the 
population, is perilous to the community in respect to the crimes that 
are almost sure to spring up where people live in Uiat manner. The 
police records in this city already bear testimony to the usefulness of 
great improvements in particularly bad quarters. You know very well 
how it has been in the Sixth ward, and especially in the densest portions 
of the Sixth ward. The region of Little Water street and Cow Bay, 
and Five Points, generally, are no longer the conspicuous centers of the 
criminal class ; and even in the Fourth ward, since the streets have been 
widened and new streets extended throu^, and the tenement buildinga 
brought to a considerable degree of improvement — very great improve- 
ment indeed in the worst portions, like Gotham Court on Cherry street. 
Fish alley on Oak, And Madison and Monroe streets, and various quar- 
ters that could be mentioned in these wards — the improvements in the 
dwellings of the poor — the same class live there still — have been fol- 
lowed by a great decrease in the number of arrests and the number of 
crimes. 

Q. Do you think any legislation is desirable which should prescribe 
the number of inmates that any house should contain, of given size ? 
A. Well, the experience of other cities, where such laws have been 
applied, shows that, by limiting the amount of occupation on a given 
area — square feet or square yards — and limiting the condensation of 
the population in the domicile, great reforms can be wrought out. 
Now, those are the reforms which have made such changes in Glasgow, 
Edinburgh and Paris. In Glasgow, the amount expended — which I put 
in a memorandum for your use — to simply cleanse and reform certain 
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classes 6f the population, some 30,000 people, more or less, that occupied 
the old tenement rookeries, has been very great, and the city took the 
burdep upon itself. It now is relieved of that burden by a sinking 
fund that is growing up out of the result of ipiprovement, though tJiey 
have expended in all many millions of dollars, It amounts to over 
$7,000,000 in our currency that they have expended, and now they have 
ceased expenditure, having carried on this work of improvement for 
seven. years. The result is, that the decrease of crime is apparent to 
such an extent that it can be quoted by the police authorities and the 
courts, and I will just give you a brief statement to show what the 
result is from simply changing the condition of the domicile, the morals 
. and the religion and the number of families ; the number of individuals 
in families has not been changed, the people having the same essential 
qualities, except that they have Ught and air and better Ndomiciles. 
They have not been driven out of the city. Now, in the city of Glas- 
gow, the result is really astonishing, as given by the Lord Provost. 

Q. That is a city of some four or five hundred thousand people, is it 
not ? A. Glasgow has within a thousand or two the same population as 
a whole that the city of New York has south of Fourteenth street. It 
has a little short of 500,000. 

f Q. So that is a fair test of the operation of this law in a city of that 
magnitude ? A. Yes, sir. The result in 1873 is as follows. (This is 
from the report of Sir James Watson, the Lord Provost.) In 1867, 
which was the year in which the law was first published (it was not 
applied yet), and when they began to purchase properties, and actually 
to inform people that they must seek shelter elsewhere, though it became 
necessary for these trustees of this duty to pro vide shelter, as they did 
at an expense of $50,000, and all of which has since been reimbursed 
by the sinking fund — the total number of crimes, all told, was 10,899. 
Total crimes reported in 1873, 7,869. Total thefts by prostitutes in 
brothels, which was the special kind of crime worth observing, these 
improvements having swept them away, was 1,192 in 1867, and in 1868 
it was 1,246, as though the same people were more desperate ; but in 
1873 it went down to 264, against 1,246. This is quoted by the city 
authorities of Glasgow as being the result of the improvements, and 
Captain McCall, of the Glasgow police, says that the city has been 
cleansed of its foulest dens of crime and profligacy. Mr. Morrison, a 
resident, says : " It is difficult to believe that districts through which 
you may now walk with perfect safety and confidence, were formerly 
the scene of many murders, robberies and assaults every day and hour." 
In this city we have got to deal with certain sources of shelter to crime, 
as well as the sources pf crime, which are incident to the excessive con- 
densation of the poor people and .the ignorant classes and the vicious 
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classes in certain classes of dwellings. They are not yet subject to any 
law. All the health laws, all the tenement-hoiise laws yet secured have 
failed to reach those things, and those are things which must be reached 
before the police can successfully penetrate and control these hiding- 
places of crime. They may go in and see that everything is lovely by 
the lantern, if they have one, but they cannot prevent the causes that 
are prevalent, and inherent in those places. 

Q. As a matter of fact the population is so crowded in this city, in 
certain portions of it, that it does give this origin to crime ? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And that there are districts in which this legislation that you refer 
to is required, in your opinion ? A. I think so. 

Q. Now, if you will be kind enough to state to us what legislation 
you would advise. A. Up to this time the legislation which has been 
aimed at the improvement of the habitations of the poor and the lower 
classes, has been exceedingly lenient towards the preferences of any, 
and of all property owners. That has been consistent with our ideas of 
law and of improvements. Now, it turns out that there remains a class 
of properties (no matter whom they are owned by — the owners are often 
in another country) which partake, in a certain degree, of the very 
nature of the old Five Points district ; that is, the population packs 
in, in its own way, and to a degree of density and community of evU 
things and evil persons which makes the conditions of life absolutely 
destructive to social morals, to say nothing of matte rs of mere technical 
morality. The thing is simply inevitable in the eyes of the sanitary 
official. Now, these places are known to the sanitary officers. I could 
go with any one of you and show you the places, and show you that 
there is no health law in the State of New York that would apply to 
the necessary rectification of the evils. It will apply to a certain 
degree, and there you stop, and these people living four times as 
densely upon an area, as a civilized State has any right to let the 
ignorant and the debased live, whatever may be possible with the other 
classes — must be taken care of, to save themselves. There are so 
many of those places, that it is necessary to have certain conditions of 
improvement made possible. Right opposite the board of health 
buildings, in Mott street, is a piece of property, no doubt owned by a 
virtuous, respectable citizen, — I don't know who, as it is constantly 
changing owners, — where the rear building is so situated that the 
families must live in darkness ; they do live in filth ; no matter if they 
were cleansed twice every day they would be filthy twice every day, if 
they were cleaned by police authority ; they will be inhabited by 
people who learn to prefer darkness, to seek darkness because of the 
habits into which they fall. They will be frequented by thieves, and 
when people are reared in such places, as soon as they learn to be 
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thieves, or to be receivers of stolen goods, or partners in any manner, 
it is in vain to talk about any conscience in the matter, because after 
once the acts of thieving have been commenced, no matter on how small 
a scale, the probability is that the person participating in such crimes, 
whether acting in company or alone, will cease to have compunctions 
on the subject. Now, I am not speaking firom theory, but from what I 
know to be true of the criminal cliai^es, as we examine thiem in the pre- 
cincts and tenements; and it is testimony borne quite recently, only last 
year, by one of the greatest students of crime — Recorder Hill, of 
Birmingham, England — ^that nearly all who fall into the habit of 
theft, cease to have compunctions, whether they once had education 
and a moral culture or not. The very acts lead to the destruction of 
that moral sense which makes us recognise the importance of meum 
et tuimiy and that class ceases to have any compunction, about theft. 
Having got started on the way to any theft, no matter how small 
that habit of theft is, any theft excepting that which simply reaches out 
to get bread to prevent starvation at home, is abnost sure to be the 
b^inning of a life of theft. NoWy thieving in one way and another, 
crime against property, as it is termed nominally, constitutes 90 per 
cent, in round numbers of all the crime in our city prisons and peni- 
tentiaries, excepting the crimes which are committed simply in the 
condition of drunkenness. That in Great Britain holds true, and has 
been published with all the statistical array to prove it. It has been 
published after an investigation in five of the -largest prisons in this 
country, including the two State prisons and the penitentiaries, in 
Pennsylvania, by a person given to such studies, connected with one 
of the prisons of Pennsylvania, that 90 ^er cent of the crimes com- 
mitted, excepting in acts of drunkenness, are crimes against property, 
and the crimes against property are much more serious than the mere 
loss of the property. They involve the tendency and almost the cer- 
tainty of drifting the offender into the habitual criminal class. 

Q. What is the connection, which I think you started, to explain to 
us, between this crime of theft and this crowding in tenement houses ? 
A. In these crowded places, thieving springs almost out of the very 
atmosphere. The very surroundings of the people^ atid their entire 
environments, tend to lower down the conscience and the relations of 
ownership, in such a way that thieving comes from ten thousand causes, 
of course, and in a very special sense in these densely populated places * 
the world over. It is a law of the condition. itself of overcrowding that 
thieving will be the greatest and most conspicuous crime, and the crimes 
against morality generally follow in the trail. 

Q. And another effect of this crowding is to brii^g all classes of per- 
sons together, the good and the bad ? A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. And the bad prodnoe much greater evil resalts tfaati the good will 
produce beneficial results. Is that it? A. The criminal class seek 
crowds. When one of the railroad presidents here told you a few days 
ago that he was able to find pickpockets, he told you what every pick- 
pocket know8 very well, and all the State prison thieves know very irell, 
that there are rendezvous of criminals to be found, and the places ai:>e 
just as well known as the hotels of the city. These nests exist, i»id 
there is a sort of truce in the community between these wretched- people; 
they are not disturbed; they live as they please, and contrive crime as 
they please; and a cracksman, somewhat famous for one of his youth- 
ful age, told me in the Binghamton jail in 18Y1, " We fixed our crime 

on the comer of (such a street) and the Bowery. Then we had onr 

lodgings up at Yorkville, at Mrs. so and so's, and we consisted of so 
many persons — occasionally thirteen." He was sent to the Albany 
penit^itiary ; he was a mere boy, a London boy, who came here with 
his burglar's tools to operate as a cracksman, and organized a line 
of crime all the way from New York to Buffalo, and four or five 
of them sallied out and visited the places where they were to break in 
and steal, and yet the crime was organized here near the Bowery on a 
cross street, and they had their lodgings in Yorkville, and their habits 
and their ways could have been known ; and they could have been iden- 
tified persons. They were all boys ; he gave me the ages. They could 
all have been identified ; and when I speak of identification of criminals 
I could go to the extent of showing that it should apply to all those who 
need to be brought under lurest as habitual criminals for the sake of 
identification, even if actual offenses have not been committed. 

Q. What legislation would you advise in reference to preventing the 
crowding of tenement houses ? A. I should think it would be necessary 
that one of the expropriate departments of the city government slumld 
be clothed with adequate authority to determine when to take action 
after a certain limit of crowding had been reached. Of course all efforts 
have failed up to the present time, and there have been several efforts 
put forth, and legislation has failed at Albany, and not in New York, 
in that respect. 

Q. It would not be necessary to legislate in regard to the area, etc. 
I suppose the proper legislation would be, that the board should make 
such regulations as they deem proper ? A. I don't think the law will 
quite reach the evils I am alluding to, of condensation, unless it is a 
statute. I doubt if an ordinance, even under the extraordinary powers 
that are given to the health board and building department, could quite 
reach all the evils that we witness. For example, there are certain build- 
ings that must be possessed and removed ; there are certain pUces that 
must be vacated. 
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Q. Do you quite understand my suggeaiion ? My suggestion is, it 
will not be necessary, in carrying out your idea, for the Legislature to 
prescribe how many inhabitants there shall be in a certain area; the 
proper action for the Legislature would be. to jolothe one of the proper 
boards here in New York with power to determine idiati shall be the 
correct area for a certain given number of inhabitants. ;. Would not 
that be the best form of legislation? A. I think it is p^ectly practicajbde 
to reduce it to an ^^irmative form, and it is teally a very difficult point 
upon which to get legislation, because the; main point to be attained is, 
to clear up certain dark places and actually remove a certain amount of 
structures that now exist, forever. 

Q. A law restricting the size of buildings — would not that ha.ve 
something to do with the overcrowding of houses ? A, Yes, sir; in 
various cities, where great improveinents are going on in Europe, that 
is actually done, restricting the size of a building on any given area. 

Q. The buildings which exist no^ in which so many families are 
crowded — it has been found very difficult to pass any law to reach 
them on account of the constitutional prohibition about the payment of 
damages, etc.? A. Li Great Britain it is ibund necessary to obtain 
possession in a legitimate way, as any other property can be condemned 
and taken, and I have no doubt that that is the otily way ; it seems to 
be the legitimate way. The number of these places is now reduced to 
something definite — that is, it is not so great as it once was. All 
reasonable property owners seem to be willing to comply with the 
health laws. There are some old properties, and unfortunately a few 
new ones, but certain old ones, that are now the nests of crime. They 
are the dens of death in every sense, and dens of infamy and disease, 
and children that grow up there must almost inevitably drift into the 
criminal classes unless they fortunately drift into the hands of the 
Juvenile Asylum, or the Catholib Protectory, or are sent west; and 
26,000 of our diildren^ I suppose — Mr. Brace reports about 22,000, 
from his society alone, have been sent west since that organization 
existed. It is a terrible alternative, of course, but children that drift 
into these Industrial Schools and all these schools of the Children's Aid 
Society can jsscape from those places where crim.e grows. . These children 
that are sent away and sent up; to the Juvenile Asylum and the 
Protectory, instead of drifting back into crime, drift into families, and 
less than 6 per cent return to a vicious life. 

Q. Have you ever got this subject into the concrefte, so to speak; 
that is, as to what amount of building or superstructure should be 
allowed on a certain area of ground in a oity like thi3? A. That is a 
complex question, depending on the width of streets and the depth of 
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lots, and the distance from one street to the other, so that the whole 
has to be a matter of special definition. 

Q. You are acquainted with the law under which the board of health, 
at the present time, have power to order the vacating of any premises 
that they think are unhealthy? A. Dangerous to life and detrimental 
to health must be the declaration upon which any thing can proceed. 
Whenever you can get that declaration made against any building, and 
specify your causes, and, in an open examinati<Mi, make good your 
oases, the board of health proceeds with safety, and has proceeded in 
a great many instances. 

Q. Who makes that declaration ? A. The declaration is made by the 
board of health, upon the sworn testimony of the sanitary inspector, and, 
if need be, of the architect of the board and such engineering agency as 
they may employ. This has been done over and over again upon prop- . 
erty that we are familiar with here, in Gotham court and in Cherry 
street, the old Baptist church property in Mulberry street, and in James 
street and in Roosevelt street, and perhaps upon five hundred cellars. 
These orders have usually been successfully enforced, and the police 
have lent the necessary aid to secure the evacuation of premises in due 
time, so that the necessary improvements shall go on. There is no law 
by which the board of health can proceed and do those thmgs. 

Q. In the instance of the sheds around Washington market, the! com- 
{^laint was that there was not sufficient light and air. Would not the 
same law apply to these tenement houses that you complain of ? A. I 
do not deny that it would be applied if there was the same bold hand to 
attack and take the consequences. Of course it was all an obvious, matter 
at the Washington market, but when you come to what has been let be so 
long that it has become a chronic evil, so that people accept it as a mat- 
ter of course, the popular voice must sustain the movements and. prevent 
suits from being incurred where large properties are affected — for 
instance, we have rear buildings in certain courts which need to be at 
once vacated, and those particular buildings and the area they occupy 
to be yielded to the necessities of the population that occupy the main 
buildings. 

Q. In those places you recommend the tearing down of the structures ? 
A. They need to be handled as evils that injure the community, by any 
method which can be made consistent with the constitution of the State 
and the rights of property. The people who own them sometimes are 
resident in a distant country ; sometimes they are entailed estates, when 
there is no particular responsibility in any person. 

Q. Will you just mention in what particular localities in this city 
those houses are situated ? A. That would be publishing the names in 
my neighborhood. K any one of you would like to see some of them, I 
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would like to visit some of them with you. I would not go further than 
that, hecause we keep a death-register against them ; we keep an acoount 
current with every one of them, and see how many are killed in them by 
disease. 

Q. Have you any objection to mentioning the locality where some of 
them are. Greenwich street, I suppose, contains some ? A. That is a 
good place to start. Washington street has some, and the other side of 
the town contains more ; of course, the Eleventh and Thirteenth wards, 
and some small portion of the Seventh. I will give you an illustration 
at a venture — say that 2 Monroe street, extending through to Cherry, 
ought to be visited by this committee. It makes no difference who owns 
such property ; no human being has a right to permit the occupation of 
buildings constructed as those double rea^ structures are. There is a 
rear to Cherry and a rear to Monroe. So you will go to the whole row 
of property opposite the board of health buildings on Mott street, and 
see a row there that invites attention from everybody. You see proper- 
ties that must be improved even though it was the property of an orphan 
infant, a mere entailed estate ; it must be improved because of the inter- 
ests of society ; it must be taken in hand, just as foreign cities are taking 
their dangerous places in hand, and are succeeding in it, and without 
any harm to any citizen. 

Q. If I understand you, you regard this crowding of tenement-houses 
in this city as one of the great sources of crime under which we are 
laboring at present? A. Yes, sir; they are scprces of crime that will 
continue just as certainly as the present unlimited crowding continues. 

Q. In the examination that you have made, can you state to the com- 
mittee the number of families or the number of persons living in any 
one house in the city of New York — the largest number ? A. Twenty- 
four separate tenements, with an average of four to five persons in each 
family in a tenement, can be found in a large number of houses of the 
newer kinds, twenty-four families entering at one door, one fVont hall; 
that upon twenty-five or thirty feet front, usually twenty-five, gives you 
an idea of the condensation of the families. There are some masses of 
forty-eight families, and if you would like to see the record I will show 
you the book. 

Q. That is about a family to a foot, is it ? A, These are excep- 
tional cases, where the fi'ont and rear are occupied in such a way, 
or where there are forty -eight families; but twenty or twenty-four 
families are common numbers; but there is excessive massing, for 
instance, in Cherry street, and those masses that I have mentioned in 
Monroe street, the mass in Mott street which I have just mentioned, 
and several in the Tenth and Thirteenth wards, that would illustrate the 
worst packing, perhaps, yet seen in the world. 
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Q. I think you, said you had some memoranda that you desired to 
submit to the committee? A. It will save the trouble of listening to 
figures. I prepared them last night to meet questions that I understood 
would be likely to be asked me. 

The following is a copy of the memoranda above referred to produced 
iby the witness: 

Crimes increase throughout the world in about the same ratio as the 
population increases, but there are certain districts in. which crime 
decreases as the population increases. There are towns, cities and districts 
in which crime increases far xaoce rapidly than the population. Generally 
the aggregate number of crimes increases as the density of the population 
increases^ but this is not an inevitable tendency and result of increased 
density. Throughout England, Ireland and Scotland, the relative 
number of crimes to every 1,000, or every 1,000,000 of inhabitanta is 
decreasing* Edinburgh and Glasgow have been steadily increasing in 
population, and in the past four years the ratio of crime has steadily 
decreased from causes presently to be noticed. 

The number of persons who live in crime and make a vocatipn of 
some line of criminal life in the city of New York, and in several .of the 
cities of this State, increases more rapidly than the population. The 
total number of State prisoners and felons now under sentence in this 
State fall& but little short of 3^900. The asylum for criminal insane 
adds upward of of 100 to. this number, making the total a little short of 
4y000 criminals of the ^ rank of felons. The six. local penitentiaries at 
present contain between 2,800 and 3,000 prisoners, but several- hundred 
of these are youthful State prisoners, who, at the discretion of judges, 
have been sentenced for less than five years to a penitentiary. 

Crimes against property are to a great extent perpetrated as well as 
contrived by habitual criminals. This class of >depraved persons engage 
the cooperation and subordinate services of great numbers of needy 
people, who take the worst risks and needlessly become the scapegoat to 
cover the offenses of the contrivers of the crimes. The actual number 
of habitual criminals is believed to be increasing in this city. The police 
records and the State prisons offer evidence, and those by the prisons 
' indicate that this city and Brooklyn contain more than half of. all the 
fiabitual criminals, contrivers and leaders in crime in the State. The 
professional criminals of the whole civilized world make New York a 
rendezvous. The British Islands' cracksmen and thieves, the profes- 
sionaL thieves from France, Italy and Germany, and various classes, of 
> persons who have lived by crime in Europe, organize ^rime and live in 
it in New Y^wrk. 

The laboring poor classes of our city inhabitants are not as easily 
led into crime as into the ways of virtue and excellence. Their cbil- 
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dren are readily saved from criminal oourses, even when left ta the 
care of charity. The Juvenile Asylum at High Bridge, the Catholic 
Protectory in Westchester, and the Children's Aid Society in this city, 
have for seven years continued to show that it is quite possible to save 
almost all the juvenile delinquents and homeless children which are 
brought uiider the care of these institutions, respectively. These threlfe 
institutions alone have received, and after a brief period of training, 
sent forward into the world, thousands of children, to lead lives 
probably as useful as the average of men and women, without* losing 
more than a very few, perhaps not moi^ than five or six per cent, who 
fall into disorderly or criminal courses of life. The success of these 
simple measures in rescuing children out 'of the pathways that led to 
criminal life, proves that the greatest sources of supply to the criminal 
classed can be dried up. This is as true in every other part of the 
State as it is in the city of New York. 

Now, it is a fact that the number, the f eariessness and the defiant ' 
organization of criminals against property have been increasing these 
several years past in the city of New York ; it is true, also, that 
wherever there has been a great improvement made in the condition 
of dwellings for the poor, or in the cleaning up, whitening or the 
lighting of nari'ow courts and alleys, or in the attention of the police 
authorities to duty in places frequented by dangerous classes, disorderly 
and criminal conduct has been immediately and greatly diminished. 
The Fourth, Sixth, and Fourteenth, and portions of some other wards 
afford striking illustrations of this fact. 

The Old Bowery, Little Water street, Cow bay, Gotham court. Fish 
alley and places like those which made the wards just mentioned a 
terror to the city, have been so changed in respect of domiciles and local 
cleanliness and supervision, that they have ceased to be the resorts and 
nui*8eries of young criminals and hiding-places of the hardened and 
habitual offenders. When the great riot occurred in 1 863, every hiding- 
place and nursery of crime discovered itself by immediate and active 
participation in the operations of the mob. Those very places and 
domiciles, and all that are like them, are to-day nurseries of crime, and 
of the vices and disorderly courses which lead to crime. By far the larg- 
est part — eighty per cent at least — of the crimes against property and 
against the person, are perpetrated by individuals who have either lost 
connection with home-life or never had any, or whose hoipes had ceased 
to be sufficiently separate, decent and desirable to afford what are 
regarded as ordinary wholesome influences of home and family. This 
statement is based upon accurate observations in the history of crimed 
and criminals in this State the past four years. 
The crowded tenement district, a vast number of the inferior kinds 
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of tenepieDt houses, a great part of the low class of lodging-houses, and 
the drinking dens which are supported by the denizens of these places, 
are the worst and most abundant sources of crime in this city ; they 
also have their counterparts in Albany, Troy, Brooklyn and Buffalo. 
These dangerous sources and hiding-places of criminal life in New York 
city are so numerous, and the evils themselves are so interlinked with 
the common life of more than 200,000 people who inhabit these unfit 
dwellings, that no police system can successfully cope with such 
causes of vice and crime as exist in the regions here mentioned. 
Changes are necessary ; reforms^ must be projected which will bring 
about necessary improvement in the dwellings of these poorest and 
most unsettled classes of the inhabitants of the city. Not all the 
tenement houses in this city, by any means, and not all the classes of 
the poor are guilty of promoting crime. The tenement house districts 
of New York are now analogous to the crowded quarters of Edinburgh, 
Glasgow and Liverpool, as they were before 1867-1876 ; probably the 
same, or certainly quite similar methods of improvement will soon 
become necessary in New York for overcoming the evils which the 
sanitary and dwelling improvements in the cities just mentioned are 
now securing. 

In Edinburgh, the lord-provost (W. Chambers), when beginning to 
demand the dwelling reform, which is now in progress in that city, said, 
in Febru^y, 1866: "The question of improvement is one of life or 
death,, and between the two the town will have to make its choice." 
Looking at it merely as a money question, we are reminded that, through 
the efficacy of proposed improvements, there would in all likelihood be 
a considerable diminution of public expenditures as regards crime, pau- 
perism and medical charities. Well, Edinburgh resolved to spend any 
necessary money and labor to bring about the necessary improvement, 
by removing the " dens of death," extinguishing the fever nests, super- 
seding them by healthful dwellings, and putting definite limitations to 
surface-crowding of dwelling areas and overcrowding of tenements. 
Though th^y put into this venture at first a little less than (2,000,000, 
the beneficial results already obtained are so great that the tax-payers 
of Edinburgh would now quadruple that sum cheerfully, if it were neces- 
sary, in carrying on the improvements; but it is not necessary, for while 
the improvements are going on to-day more rapidly than ever, their 
beneficent effects have- already created a sinking fund which will extin- 
guish the original cost. 

. Liverpool had a task quite as difficult as that which Edinburgh has 
undertaken, and it is accomplishing a great reform in the dwellings of 
its poor classes in the same business-like way, though by the more 
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American way af iuducing capitalists and the ownei*s of tenement prop- 
erty to carry out the required dwelling improvements. 

Glasgow undertook the same task in 1866-1 86 7^ under commissioners 
appointed lor the purpose, and who have already purchased, renovated 
and reconstructed property in the heart of that old city, for which they 
have paid $7,000,000, and have given such success to the dwelling 
improvement system, which they are enforcing in the name of the town 
council, that this great debt is being overcome by the fund which the 
improvements have created. 

These instances are mentioned here for the purpose of showing what 
one of the first results has been, as regards crime in these three citieSi 
The lesson is applicable to our own city. Indeed, we have witnessed 
8ome analogous results from mere sanitary improvements in whole 
squares and in numerous nests of tenements in this city. But more on 
this point subsequently. 

Results of Dwelling and Improvements for the Poor in Edin- 

BURGH, Liverpool and Glasgow. 

In Edinburgh, the number of separate houses dealt with practically to 
their entire reconstruction or total removal, to give space and light, etc., 
np to last spring, was 1,410, and the piles of tenements and rookeries 
thus handled were 330. Fifty thousand dollars had been expended for 
temporary housing of very needy families whose old rookeries were 
removed. The people wer6 in no instance driven out of the city. The 
monicipal police had the entire population to look after as ever before, 
and the number of inhabitants steadily increased as before. 

In thQ first five years oi the operations, namely, until the end of 1873, 
the crimes of the nature of felonies, and not within the jurisdiction of 
police magistrates, decreased from 672 in 1868 and in 1870, down to 
570 in 1873. Misdemeanors and all crimes cognizable by police magis- 
trates, diminished from 11,166 in 1868, down to 8,879 in 1873, or more 
than 26 per cent. 

Mark the fact, that this was a decrease of crimes in the total popula- 
tion) and that the cause of that decrease was found in the small districts, 
and in less than 50,000 inhabitants there, undergoing merely sanitary 
and domestic improvement ; simply a physical change which affected 
social order and moral results. 

Livei-pool, in August, 1874, footed up the total outlay by the borough 
for its great work of demolition of rookeries, and for the sanitary engi- 
neering, and to the capitalists and owners of dwellings undergoing 
reconstruction — an aggregate in cash, amounting to $469,320. More 
than half of all the adult tenants in the tenement rookeries were found 
to be drunkards, and the vices, crimes and wretchedness in them, 
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exceeded the worst erer witnessed in New York. The health officer 
reported at the outset of the reform in these tenements : " It may be a 
question whether the condition of their homes promotes the vice of 
drunkenness^ or whether drunkenness itself be the primary cause of that 
degradation and want." 

In the absence of exact records of crimes in Liverpool, we have the 
fact that dininkenness has decreased in the improved dwellings, and that 
the rates of mortality have steadily decreased. 

Glasgow is a city of less population, altogether, than that fraction of 
New York which is situated south of Fourteenth street, and it contained 
many, and still has some remaining crowded quarters, that would vie 
with the worst in New York. The first outset of the cleansing of foul 
quarters, resulted in the entire removal of certain notorious piles of old 
tenements. Between 1,600 and 1,600 of the inhabitants of those places 
were gradually displaced in the course of four years. The lord-provost. 
Sir James Watson, reports the following, among the results: 

Total number of crimes repoi^t^d to and by the police in 1867. . 10,899 

Total crimes reported in 1873 7 , 869 

Total thefts by prostitutes in brothels in 1867 1 , i92 

" " " 1868... 1,246 

" " " 1873 264 



Let it be understood this is for thei wholei city, with the people of the 
former old rookeries still living, but in the sunlight, and in dwellings 
more healthful and surroundings more cheering aftd invigorating than 
they bad* in the denB of death now demolished by the trustees of the 
dwellings' improvement fund. It was ascertained that this disposition 
of the most vicious population has produced no visible harm. Captain 
McCall, of the Glasgow police, reports that the city has been cleared of 
its foulest dens of crime and profligacy. A recent writer in Glasgow 
says, " It is difficult to believe that districts through which you may now 
walk with perfect safety and confidence, were formerly tbe scenes of 
many murders, robberies and assaults of the most aggravated character." 

All this evidence goes to show that the domiciles and daily surround- 
ings of human beings have much to do with acts and habits of crime. 
Depraved as human beings may be, and deplorable as the state of crimi- 
nals may be, we have learned to say to every criminal ^,nd to act toward 
all criminals in the spirit of the words we here reiterate, that if not 
insane or idiotic, every criminal can cease from crims, and learn to do well. 

Whoever will, for a single day or hour, put himself in the place of 
the criminal classes, and concejive, even in part, what a life, bodily, 
mentally and spiritually, that is which the vicious and criminal classes 
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lead, will not dispute the fact that by removing causes which degrade 
the home life, or which destroy the homes of the lower ranks of our 
city inhabitants, we shall prevent a vast amount of crime, and rescue no 
small number of children and youth from the beginnings of crime. 

The sanitary cleansing, ventilating and merely structural improve- 
ment of separate tenement dwellings have already proved very efficient 
aid to social and moral improvement, even in the Fourth, Sixth, Four- 
teenth and Seventeenth wards ; but the rookeries which cannot be 
reformed by any existing law, still defy both the sanitary and police 
authority. The sanitary inspectors can point them out. Besides these 
dens of death and infamy, there is perilous over-crowding of the older 
kind of tenements in all the wards south of Fourteenth street, and no 
law is yet obtained which can set limits to the massing of inhabitants 
upon given areas of ground or within a given house. Until adequate 
authority can be exercised in these respects, the old over-crowded tene- 
ments and rear houses and dark courts and rookeries will be sources of 
criminal life. 

Drunkenness and all the crimes it causes become the inevitable fate 
of a great portion of the inhabitants of such dangerously crowded 
quarters. The children, even of degraded parents, in these dens of 
death, are saved readily enough if so cast adrift that they can be 
gathered into places for instruction, or into new homes away from the 
city ; but the youth, which ripen into vicious and criminal habits, and 
inflame their morbid passions and give themselves to the degrading 
companionships of these dens, are apt to become hardened adepts in 
crime while yet under sixteen years of age. A large per centage of 
the present inmates in the three State prisons and in two of the peni- 
tentiaries, grew up in the old tenement regions of this city. These 
young vagabonds are to-day ranked in our prisons as habitual criminals. 
The sources out of which they are daily coming down to the prisons 
should be dried up. An eminent student of causes of crime, who spends 
much of his time in intercourse with prisoners for their benefit, has 
recently stated to me that he feels safe in saying that a majority of the 
habitual criminals now in the prisons at Auburn and Sing Sing were 
once tenement children in New York. 

Offset against such a terrible destiny of the criminal boys and young 
women found in the city rookeries, we have the fact, that of the thou- 
sands of younger children admitted to the institution for juvenile 
delinquents, at High Bridge, scarcely any have entered upon criminal 
or vicious courses when adopted or indentured, as they are in separate 
homes, or sent to kinsfolks who have rich homes. The Catholic Pro- 
tectory is proving that by its methods of separating even 2,000 at a 
time from the perils of the bawdy-house people of the city, the experi- 

7 
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ence of the Juvenile Asylum is repeated. The Children's Aid Society 
also proves that the street Arabs and vagrant and truant children of the 
dangerous classes, and any other children, can be removed from the 
earliest steps of offending and vicious life, and be saved. Mr. Brace 
reports that of more than 22,000 such children, hastily washed up, 
briefly instructed, and planted in country homes, scarcely any again fall 
back into the city or into evil coui*ses. It is not the parentage and 
heredity, but the dangerous surroundings and influences of dwelling- 
places which curse and destroy these children, who, in the city, never 
had any true home life. 

The deponent may be allowed to offer the following suggestions in 
reply to inquiries of the committee : 

1. That the prevention of wasting disease and pauperism among the 
occupants of the dangerous classes of tenements and dens which are 
sources of crime, can be brought about only by removing the causes 
which render them prolific of crimes; hence the urgent necessity for 
adequate laws and sanitary authority to secure healthful domiciles, even 
to the poorest classes. 

2. That the truancy and vagrancy of children should be completely 
prevented, and that the police measures for this purpose should, under 
no circumstances, permit criminal youths or obdurate young delinquents 
to be mingled with other children. 

3. That the act of the last Legislature (chap. 464), for providing an 
entirely distinct method and suitable place for the detention of children 
charged with crime, should be strictly complied with in this city. 

4. That boys for any first conviction for a less crime than a felony, 
and, certainly, nobody under 17 years of age, for any offense, should 
be sentenced to the Blackwell's Island penitentiary, but should have all 
the benefit bf reformatory and educational training. 

6. That the places, as well as methods of all kinds of crime- 
capitalists, from the purchasers and culpable holders of stolen goods 
to the drinking, gambling and debauching rendezvous for boys, and 
every person and means by which boys and youths are enticed into 
crime, should be prosecuted relentlessly, until all of them are exter- 
minated from the city. If for this purpose more exact laws are neces- 
sary, let us have them and fearlessly execute them. 

6. As regards all boys and youths who evince decided proclivity to 
vicious and criminal courses of life in this city, if brought under the 
necessity for penal and reformatory treatment, the truthful motto of 
Demetz, at Mettray, needs to be kept in mind in sentencing and treat- 
ing them : " To improve man by the soil and the soil by man." 

Shops and gang-labors will not act as reformatory agencies. Such 
morbid arid really pitiable young offenders can be saved most certainly 
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by bringing them into the most congenial and varied communing with 
nature, and with eventual hopes and ownership connected with the earth 
and its products. The agricultural and horticultural reformatory colony 
at Mettray, and the farm school at Lancaster, Ohio, have for years proved 
that the worst classes of criminal boys in an entire State may be so 
trained and so taught to organize their plans of life, and to cease from 
evil, that scarcely three per cent of all graduates of those reformatories fall 
into adversity for offenses after leavihg the institution. This is a point 
of more importance than might appear to a casual student of this sub- 
ject. It is all important that as few criminals as possible should return 
to evil companionship ; they need to be so amended that they may be 
safely returned to and saved in the bosom of society. It is estimated 
that not far from sixty per cent of the youths who are sentenced to the 
penitentiaries and the State prisons from this city, sink into the ranks 
of habitual criminals, if they live to be twenty-five years old. The 
increcLse of crime is largely due to the failure of the people to adopt 
refoifmatory methods itfi dealing with youthful criminals. 

4 

The foregoing testimony shows only a part of the picture of the low 
social conditions out of which the dangerous classes spring and the 
reformation of which the young offenders are susceptible. The Society 
for the Reformation of Juvenile Delinquents (the New York House of 
Refuge) in this city have undertaken to trace each of their pupil's 
domestic and family history, aided by a competent officer and the fol- 
lowing schedule: 



Examination of the Home of No by 

Residence, No 

Is it a tenement-house? How many floors? 

How many families in the house? How many children ? .... 

Is any part used fcy^ liquor saloon? ... 

How long has this party resided there? 

How many rooms do they occupy? What floor? 

Are the rooms comfortably furnished? 

How many in the family? Boys? Girls? Ages? 

Is the father living? Is he temperate? 

Occupation? 

Is the mother living? Is she temperate? 

Occupation? 

Are the parents separated? For what cause? 

Is there a step-father? Is he temperate? 

Occupation? 

Ib there a step-mother? Is she temperate? 

Occupation? 

Do any of t^ie children attend school regularly? 

Did this boy attend school regularly? 

Did he have any regular employment? 
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Was he truant from home or school? 

Was he arrested before? .....; 

Has he been in any other institution ? 

Have any of his brothers or sisters been arrested? 

Have the parents property? 

Remarks. — 

The statistical statement of the results of the first year's investigations 
in this field, is given as follows by the superintendent: 

Table showing the character of the homes, social condition of the family, 
habits and antecedents of the children before commitment here, etc., 
as revealed in the " Some JSicaminations,^^ 

1. Character and condition of homes : 

Resided in private houses ', 67 

Resided in tenement-houses and shanties 417 

Homes comfortably furnished 250 

Homes not comfortably furnished 214 



2. Social condition of the femily : 

Fathers living, .j 327 

Mothers living .... 401 

Fathers dead. 175 

Mothers dead. . .' - 101 

Parents separated 35 

Step-fathers 43 

Step-mothers ^ 37 

Temperate fathers and step-fathers. ^. 221 

Temperate mothers and step-mothers 385 

Intemperate fathers and step-fathers. : 139 

Intemperate mothers and step-mothers. 79 

Parents having property other than household furniture 77 

Parents having no property other than household furniture 401 



3. Habits of the children before their commitment here : m 

Attended school regularly 134 

Attended school irregularly or not at -all 373 

Were habitually employed 162 

Were habitually idle 312 

Were truants from home and school 312 

Were under arrest previous to being sent here 221 

Had been inmates of other institutions 168 



Superintendent Jones, of the House of Refuge, states " that poverty 
is closely connected with juvenile delinquency, and that intemperance 
is intimately connected with poverty. In eighty-three per cent of the 
homes visited it was found that the parents possessed no other property 
than their scanty furniture. Many of the homes were uncomfortably 
furnished; while in the best there were few attractions to induce the 
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boy or girl to be contented in them. Far the greater namber wer^ in 
tenement-houses. These houses were occupied by many families, having 
numerous children, and the rooms were usually untidy, and, in some 
cases, filthy. From ten to twenty families under one roof were fre- 
quently found. One house was occupied by thirty-two families, having, 
in the aggregate, ninety^six children. In some cases the officer found 
th^ parents so much under the influence of drink as to be unable to give 
intelligent answers to his questions. 

'* Is it any wonder that the children find greater attractions in the 
.streets than in such homes ? It is well, in considering the causes of 
crime, to give large attention to the influences in and surrounding these 
homes, that it may be ascertained to what extent they contribute to this 
great evil, and to inquire if, through legislation or otherwise, these 
hurtful influences and conditions surrounding these unfortunate children 
may not be corrected." 

The domestic life of the common people is so intimately associated 
with the moral and physical history of their children, and with all the 
condition's under which the vicious and criminal classes are nui*tured 
until their own depraved characteristics are entailed as a family herit- 
age, that any definite and comprehensive improvements in the habita- 
tions and circumstances of the poor in our large towns and cities will 
contribute to the prevention of crime and the suppression of some pro- 
lific sources of it. Even the opening of wide streets through the most 
crowded portions of the Fourth and Sixth wards of New York has been 
followed by a marked decrease in the predatory crimes and all sorts of 
crimes against the person. The clearing up and sunlighting of dismal 
old tenements and alleys, as sanitary measures, have been followed by a 
decided im|»*ovement in the peace and security of their neighborhood, 
and the decrease of vices and crimes occurring in the tenements so 
improved. The experience of London, Edinburgh, Glasgow and Paris, 
in the opening of the dark and crowded quarters where poverty, igno- 
rance and crime were once interchangeable synonyms in all descriptions 
of their inhabitants, has shown that dwelling improvements and the 
sanitary regulation of cities may more effectually repress certain prolific 
causes of crime than all the discipline of the felon prisons. 

In the Thirtieth and Thirty-first Reports of the Prison Association, 
there was a body of evidence presented in regard to the growth an^ 
entailment of crime in degenerating and degraded families and com- 
munities in certain interior counties of New York. That kind of 
evidence is discovered in almoat every county, and has been witnessed 
by the writ^ even in the wilderness of the Adirondacks and of the 
Oswegatchie. The details concerning the heredity of criminal character 
and family infamy are too sad and sickening to be recited, but the 
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injuries and burdens which these classes inflict upon the community, and 
the duty of society in breaking as many as possible of the links and 
alliances of hereditary causes of crime and vicious pauperism, are pro- 
foundly interesting the local committees of this Association and enlight- 
ened citizens in every county and city. The ignorance, brutality, 
habitual crime and utter infamy which continually make the dark places 
in cities dangerous and forbidding, and which are visible plague-spots 
in numerous towns, mark the very name and record of social and 
physical causes of degeneration and prominent vices with which society 
never interferes sufficiently nor soon enough, for it is not the out-door 
relief and the endurance of poor-rates and court and jail expenses oaused 
by those depraved and degenerating families, which can remedy their 
condition. Society will be protected from the dangers and the cost 
inflicted by its habitual offenders only when the causes that nurture 
them are superseded by agencies that will redeem or permanently restrain 
them by the discipline of labor, instruction and obedience. 

Rbcosds op Courts and Prisons. — Criminal Statistics. 

Public justice and personal right are ofben dependent upon correct and 
adequately complete records of facts. Defective, inaccurate or ambig- 
uous records are sure to cause injustice and wrong, sooner or later, and 
in all proceedings against crimes or offenses the State itself is so respon- 
sible for the forms and verification of whatever enters into the record 
of the individuals and events at the bar of justice and in the custody of 
law officers, that any avoidable defect in the records of courts or in the 
registration of essential facts regarding each prisoner mudt be esteemed 
as culpable negligence. 

" Courts of record " have exclusive jurisdiction, in cases of crime pun- 
ishable in felon prisons, but the jurisdiction of the same couits extends 
downwards to misdemeanors and petty offenses so variably in different 
States of the union, and under so many different statutes that regulate 
the jurisdiction of the minor courts of police justices and special sessions 
in the twenty-four cities in the State of New York, as compared with the 
service of committing magistrates and the sessions courts of rural dis- 
tricts, that the practical value of the term ** convictions in courts of 
record" is quite untrustworthy. Yet it is mainly by means of the tran- 
script returns from this class of courts that the public is kept informed 
of the increase or decrease, and the specified movements and kinds, of 
crime in the State. 

The police or justices' courts in the twenty-four cities, and the courts 
of special sessions in every county, are required by statute to file their 
records of official proceedings with the county clerk. The act of the 
Legislature (chap. 97> 1861, sec. 6) constituted all the city police justices' 
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conrts to be courts of special sessions, and, at the same lime, specially 
required them to make a formal return to the county sheriffs concerning 
all convictions by said courts. 

The jurisdiction of the police justices' courts in cities has been variously 
modified from time to time, so that the actual record of crimes in any 
county in which a city is located cannot be correctly understood with- 
out an examination and analysis of the convictions as well as the com- 
mitments by these courts. 

The sheriffs are roundlv paid for the schedule-records which, as the 
statute requires, they transmit to the Secretary of State, at Albany. It 
is a perfunctory service in which no attempt at accuracy is thought of, 
yet many particulars are given with a heedless hand in scheduled columns. 
There is no well-kept jail register at hand to enable the sheriff to viftfy 
the outline of personal records which he receives from the police courts. 
The errors in those papers are magnified by the sheriff's process of com- 
pleting them to appear to comply with the required forms specified in 
the statute. 

Plainly enough, the correctness* of records of all minor courts must 
depend upon the greatest faithfulness possible in personal descriptions 
or statements which are entered in the court lists, and upon a thoroughly 
truthful or well-kept jail register. It is at this point that the necessity 
of connect and complete* jail records becomes apparent. The State has 
no such system and no central supervision of criminal statistics. The 
oflfice of the Secretary of State merely receives such returns as the 
sheriffs and the county clerks shall make, but no officer is charged with 
the duty of making or proving such returns to be numerically complete 
or specifically correct. 

The statutes require that the county clerks shall promptly forward to 
the office of Secretary of State a transcript of all the records of con- 
victions which reach him. The sheriffs, in like manner, are required to 
obtain and send forward to the Secretary of State, and in the form and 
paiiiiculars required by him, certain specific kinds of information con- 
cerning the individuals who have been convicted in courts of record, in 
city police courts, in courts of special sessions, or before any justice 
or other judicial officer before whom any pei*son shall have been con- 
victed of a criminal offense. 

The statute which prescribes all these duties also defines the duty of 
the justices and other judicial officers and the district attorneys, in regard 
to the official returns which they shall respectively make to county clerks 
and to sheriffs to enable the latter officials to complete their own returns 
to the Secretary of State. The absence of sf central bureau and special 
officer to set in motion the entire machinery of the official returns that 
are thus required by the laws, leaves all to the mischances of an auto- 
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matic and irresponsible service in which any one of the ofSciab concerned^ 
may neglect his own duty, and may, in turn, suffer and fail in conse- 
quence of the failure of other officials in the series of those from whom 
records and information should have been received by him. The sheriff, 
and sometimes a county clerk, in their embarrassing position, may give 
some apparent completeness to his schedules of returns by filling up the 
blank spaces in merely clerical manner, without regard to the facts. Not 
only does this occur in some of the largest cities, but there are numerous 
counties in which the returns from courts of special sessions and from 
police justices and city recorders' courts, are fragmentary as well as gen- 
erally inaccurate. 

The existing basis for the criminal statistics of New York is too 
untrustworthy to be continued. The act of 1867 comprises all the 
authority which the State has provided for this purpose; it also 
wholly repealed all former laws relating to the official returns of 
the records of convictions, imprisonments, etc., and left this/ import- 
ant piece of law to execute itself. The method of jail registry 
relapsed into the old form which had been prescribed in the statute 
of 1847, and which is simply a kind of blotter-memorandum of 
each person admitted to jail, whether committed or not. The jail 
records in this State are, therefore, unavailable for any practical uses 
as criminal statistics or in verifying and completing the elefaients of 
individual records of crime. The jail register, under the existing laws, 
has no official demands made upon it for any record except that of 
prisoners' board accounts. Thus, from the first to the last of the 
accounts recorded of proceedings against crime, there is an utter failure 
to provide for a system of criminal statistics and for a correct and veri- 
fied record of individual offenders and their crimes. 

The uses to which the records and statistics of any department of the 
government are applied, require that the utmost accuracy and complete- 
ness should characterize them separately and collectively, and that the 
primary records, from whatever source returned, should be faultless and 
uniform. 

The most essential key to the successful returning and perfect prepara- 
tion of the primary records (transcripts and forms) concerning the crimes 
and offenses which are brought to conviction in the several counties, 
seems to be in the prescribing and supplying of the official forms and 
blank sheets to be employed by the sheriffs and by magistrates, or at 
least by county clerks, for the returns which are to reach the State office 
for permanent registry. The statute of 1867 partly concedes this as a 
duty. (Sections 4 and 9 of the Act of 1867.) All experience in statis- 
tical and official returns shows that it is quite important to have a cen- 
tral office, for the State, assume this duty. The most perfect official 
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returns are based upon schedule forms which' are supplied in blank by 
the central offices. 

The f aultiness of the primary returns as now sent from special sessions' 
courts to county clerks, and by sheriffsiito the Secretary of State,. and in 
some classes of cases (all special sessions' returns) by the county clerks, 
can hardly be remedied except by the official asaumption (by the. Secre- 
tary of State or a department of statistics) of the whole service of prepara- 
tion and supplying of blank forms for the required retttms* 

The next point which is prominent in the faultiness and deficiency of 
the county returns, relates to the failure in correct bookrkeeping by 
sheriffs, as respects jail inmates and the. conyictions in the courts of 
special sessions. A clo$e inspection of the jail-registers throughout the 
State in three successive years proved that less than half of the jailers 
kept correct and reasonably well-posted jail-registers. £yefi the mitti- 
mtjcs papers were wanting in numerous jails, and of tener still no jail- 
register was found. Moreover, the sheriff usually removes his jail- 
register when his own three years', term of office expires, so that the 
newly-elected sheriff finds no office-register left by his predecessor. In 
some instances, the n,ew sheriff finds himself, unable to make the official 
returns for the last two.pr three, months of the previous year, in which 
his predecessor omitted to make return. This causes certain d6fi<^its and 
errors in the statistical records of crime for the year, and for t|ie county 
and the State. But the stait^ut^s concem.ii^g . j^il-registers have been so 
far repealed that the sheriffs may now have their own way in making up 
jail accounts and county charges. [The Acts of 1861 and 1866 were 
repealed in 1867.] In one county a jail-keeper so A;^^and manipulated 
the jail-register that the supervisors had overpaid the sheriff 'some 
$14,000 for care of prisoners before the iir^ud was discovered; and, in 
another county, a sheriff put his hand into the county treasury still 
deeper than this. In yet another county, the ex-sheriff confessed he 
had burned books and m,ittimus p^ers. That the jail-registers are 
badly kept, and that some amendi^ent of law relating to thepi is neces- 
sary, are obvious factSi The county jail records, in the State of Michigan 
are at present kept upon the best plan in the United States. Yet New 
York ought to have even a better system than that, of Michigan. 

The next point noticed in the defects of the records of crime is that 
of the failure to obtain the full number of returns and the particulars 
of each convicts' status as an pffe^de^, as required fron^ the justices of 
Bp^cial sessions. T^is defect is a radical one. It cannot be overcome 
without the. exercise of an imperative authority, emanating directly 
from the central office of the State, which shall quickly ascertain who 
is failing to make the returns required by law. 
The next point of default in the statistics of crime is in the annual 
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Bummaries of convictions in special eesrions, as reported by sheriffs for 
the twenty-four cities, as ^'police courts of special sessions jurisdic- 
tion." The county clerk of New York annually reports correctly the 
number of special sessions convictions in New York city. In 1876, 
there were 3,661 convictions in this city's special sessions, out of 
6^604 cases arraigned in thiat court. The county clerk of Kings county, 
however, is yearly reporting some 16,000 convictions in the special ses- 
sions of that county, and the sheriff of Kings county records some 21,000 
'special sessions convictions in the city courts of Brooklyn alone ; and 
when we compare specifications of the convictions in Kings with those of 
New York, We find that they are of the identical kinds which our New 
York city police courts and the strictly special sessions (or joint jus- 
tices') court together supply : and by this comparison we find that Kings 
county's 21,000 convictions for the minor crimes and misdemeanors and 
the 47,881 convictions for the same kind of offenses in New York county, 
tally With the actual expenses of the two counties in regard to them and 
to the operations of their respective courts. But we find that the sheriff 
6i New York reports from 26,000 to 28,000 convictions in special- ses- 
sions, while the records of the police courts show that out of 87,307 
persons who were passed through their courts in 1876, not less than 
47,881 convictions were found for precisely the same causes as the Kings 
county sheriff counted in his catalogue of convictions in special sessions. 
Thus the N'iw York sheriff vies with the Brooklyn sheriff at a great dis- 
iad vantage so far as the fees for reporting his special sessions' convic- 
tions to the Secretary of State are concerned. The significance and 
value of such incongruous records in an ofiice of the State and for any 
practical purpose are negative, and perhaps even worse than useless. 

We submit the following eight tables obtained from the district 
police courts' records of the city of New York for 1876. The 47,881 or 
more which would have been special sessions convictions in Kings and 
other counties, actually gave only 3,668 as the technically special ses- 
sions (ioflvictions, though the sheriff has returned to the Secretary of 
^tate aifcotlt 28,000 as convictions of this class, and gives the name of the 
crime for each case. He certifies, also, in the appropriate columns of his 
schedule, nearly all of these offenders have enjoyed the benefit of religiotis 
education; while the Kings county sheriff reports for the '*City of 
Churches'" that most of his convicts had no religious education. It is a 
fkir inference that these and some other colunins descriptive of convicts 
aire clerical fictions conveniently written with ditto marks. ^ 
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Tablb showing the total number of persons arraigned in the Police 
Courts of the city of New York^ for the year ending October 31, 
1876. , , 

Males. Females. Total. 

Number of persons arrested by police .' . 61 , 110 22 , 982 84 , 072 

Number of persons arrested upon warrant 2,679 556 3,235 
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Total ,63,789 S|a,gl8 87,807 

Table showing the final disposition made of all persons arraigned in 

the Police Courts of the city of New York^ for the year ending 

October 81, 1876. ^ ' ' 

/ t ,. . Malep,. Females, Total. 

Number of persons held , . , 89,180 17,904 57,084 

Number of persons discharged '. . . 24,887 6,612 * ^,199 

Number of persons whose cases are pending 22 2 24 

Total ...: 63,789 28,618 87,807 

Table showing the whole number of persons convicted^ field for trial 
and committed to reformatory, chdritable arid other instituti&ns, in 

the Police Courts of the city of New Yorkj for the year ending 

* October 31, 1876. 

MaTes. Females. Total. 
Number committed in default of bail : ' 

For trial at General Sessions , 2»580 817 . 2,897 

For trial at Special Sessions ...Jl 8,489 598 4,087 

To keep the peace ;.... 680 457 1,137 

For good behavior ., . 2,856 8,866 5,728 

For abandonment and bastardy 116 . « . . . 116 

For House of Detention as witnesses w . . 216 86 802 

Number released upon bail: 

For trial at Qeneral Sessions. 3,868 129 8,997 

For trial at Special Sessions 1 ,350 84 1 ,434 

To keep the peace 303 46 849 

For good behavior 401 70 ; 471 

In a|i)andonmei^t and bastardy cases ;..... 40 40 

From House of Petention as witnesses , 45 8 53 

Number released upon payment of fine 6,407 1 ,422 7,829 

Number committed in default of payment of fine 13,946 8,946 22,892 

Number committed to work-house as idle persons. . . . 638 471 1,099 

Number committed to work-house for habitual intoxi- 
cation ;.... 21 27 48 

Number committed to. alms-house as destitute. .19 17 36 

Number committed to reformatory and charitable insti- 
tutions 1,413 1,084 2,447 

Number committed to Commissioners of Charities and 
Corrections: 

As insane 418 266 684 

Asdestitute • 894 658 1,452 

As habitual truants 25 25 
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Mtles. 

Number committed to penitentiary 7 

To await requisition from governor 2 

Remanded to Sing Sing as escaped convict 1 

Remanded to Commissioners of Charities and Correc- 
tions as convict 

For examination to answer indictment 4 

For examination by coroner 1 

Total 89,180 



Table showing the whole number of persona committed to reformatory 
institiUions from the Police Courts of the City of New York^ for the 
year ending October 81, 1876. 

Males. Females. Totals. 

Committed to House of Refuge 155 22 177 

Committed to Roman Catholic Protectory 917 434 1 ,851 

Committed to New York Juvenile Asylum 206 63 269 

Committed to House of Mercy 86 36 

Committed to House of Good Shepherd 317 317 

Co9imitted to Magdalen Asylum 64 64 

Committed to Commissioners of Charities and Correc- * 

tions* 64 15 79 

Committed to institutions of mercy 45 58 98 

Committed to American Female Quardian Society. . . 8 5 8 

.Committed to St. Joseph's Home 18 18 31 

Committed to Commissioners of Emigration 1 1 

Committed to Hebrew Orphan Asylum . 6 6 12 

Committed to Orphan Asylum. ^.... 1 1 2 

Committed to Home of the Friendless 1 1 

Committed to Children's Aid Society 1 1 

1,084 2,447 




Table showing the ages of all persons convicted, held for trial, and 
committed to reformatory and other institiUions, in the Police Courts 

of the city of New York^ during the year ending October 31, 1876. 

Males. Females. Totals. 

Number under the age of fourteen years 2,076 665 2,641 

Number between the age of fourteen and twenty 5,069 1 ,525 6,594 

Number between the age of twenty and thirty 14,280 6,946 21,226 

Number between the age of thirty and forty 10,396 5, 151 15,547 

Number over the age of forty years 6,545 8,570 10,115 

Number whose ages are not given 814 147 961 

Total... 89,180 17,904 57,084 

■ " ■I I' — - — — — 

* For Reformatory and Charitable Institutions. 
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Tablb shmohig the whole number of cases received in the Court of 
SpecicU Sessions of the city of New York for trieUy and disposition of 
the samey during the year ending October 31, 1876. 

Males. Females. rfotal. 

Number convicted upon t^ial 8,238 435 8,668 

Number acquitted upon trial 787 159 946 

Dismissed on failure of complainants to prosecute .... 679 79 758 

Number transferred to General Sessions 72 11 83 

Number pending 106 7 112 

Number abandoned on appeal 17 17 

Number recognizances forfeited 11 9 20 

Total 4,904 700 5,604 
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Table showing the nature of aU convictions in the Court of Special 
Sessions of the city of New York^ during the year ending October 31, 
1876. 

Males. Females. Total. 

Number convicted of petit larceny 1 ,887 332 2,219 

Number convictjBd of assault and battery 740 65 805 

Number convicted of other misdemeanor 606 38 644 

Total 3,233 435 8.668 

Table shounng the nature of the punishment imposed upon all persons 
convicted in the Court of Special Sessions of New Yorky during the year 
ending October 31, 1876. 

Males. 

Number sent to Penitentiary 1 ,574 

Number sent to City Prison 623 

Number sent to House of (Refuge 208 

Number sent to Roman Catholic Protectory 20 

Number sent to Juvenile Asylum 1 

Number seqt to Hebrew Benevolent Society 1 

Number fined 801 

Number on whom sentence was suspended 2 

Number bailed to keep the peace 3 

Total 3i233 435 3,668 



The actual movements of crime in the State, or in its chief city, are 
not 8o recorded as to serve the requirements of public justice, or of 
social science and economy. The records exhibit the numerical evidence 
that the criminal courts are crowded with cases for examination and 
trial. The practical availability of the records of conviction for any 
accurate study or comparison plainly depends upon the specific descrip- 
tion of the crime for which Conviction was found. The Courts of 
Record in different States have quite different limits of jurisdiction in 
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regard to the elasseft of offenses that come before them. Professor 
Francis A» Walker, superintendent of. the Ninth National Censos, has 
stated this fact, in one of its practical relations, as follows : 

"It is easy, by a simple arithmetical process, to obtain the solid 
amount of pauperism, but not so of crime. The absence of any effort 
to reduce to a consistent body the returns on this subject at the last 
census led to similar misrepresentations of States and sections- as have ( 
be^n noticed in the published statistics of pauperism — Pennsylvania, 
for example, being Returned with but 2,930 convictions during the year, 
while New York, with a population only a little larger and much the 
same social and industrial condition, was returned with 58,067, or 
nearly twenty times as many as Pennsylvania. It would not even 
require the most casual acquaintance with the communities thus 
characterised, or stigmatized, to establish the certainty that such state- 
ments could not be true. Human nature, with its opportunities and its 
temptations, does not vary to that extent with two degrees of latitude. 

^F ^F ^F ^F ^F T* T* ^F T 

" Owing to the fact that the constitution of courts of record in the 
several States varies greatly as to the crimes over which they have 
jurisdiction, it has been not found practicable to make this table [A] 
strictly one of convictions for crimes by courts of record. The effort 
has been, however, to make the returns for each State an equivalent 
for those of every other." * 

By the courtesy of Hon. John Bigelow, Secretary of State, we are 
enabled to submit t^e following abstracts of convictions in courts of . 
record and in courts, of special sessions in the State for the year 1876. 
By these statistics, the fact appears that there was a marked increase of 
crime against property, and that it was in those cases, in which the 
thefts and burglaries were accompanied by violence. As these offenses 
were tried in courts of record, the proofs that vagabond tramps have 
become a dangerous class of persons have been brought to the attention 
of the courts and juries in every county. The fact is noticeable that 
the total number of convictions in the special sessions' in the twenty- 
four cities constituted sixty-two per cent of all the convictions reported 
in that grade of courts in the State. 

^M^»^»^— ■ » II ■■■!■» 1^—i».^ [■■■^ ■— 1^— ^B— ^^M^i^M^— ^i^B^^^— ^^l^i^— ^^>^»^^1^1^ ■ ■ ■» II ■! ■ ■»■■ — i^l.^»^»1^.^^i^— ■!■■ ■ ■ I ^^-^i^l^— — ^— ^P^i^W^W^*^ 

* POMperiMi ami OHme: Ninth Censasof the jUnited States; Population and Social Statistics, 
pages 596-67. 
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Statement of the number o/ convictions for criminal offenses reported to 
the Secretary of State by the clerks and sheriffs of the severed counties 
of t/he State, for the year endhig October 31, 1876. 

Whole number of convictions reported by county clerks in courts of 
record : 

In 1876 3,5^2 

In 1875 3,423 

Increase 159 

The convictions thus reported were as follows : 

Offenses against the person — 

In 1876 801 

In 1875 '. 840 

Decrease 39 

Offenses against property, with violence — 

In 1876 892 

In 1875 749 

Increase l43 

h !■ ■ ■ I 

Offenses against property, without violence — 

In 1876 1,187 

In 1875. '. 1,224 

Decrease ' 37 

Offenses against the currency — 

In 1876 80' 

In 1875 8T 



Decrease 



1 



Other offenses — 

In 1876 616 

In 1 875 523 

Increase ,. .98^ 

Females convicted in courts of record — 

In 1876.... 222 

Inl875 209 

Increase 13 

Total convictions in courts of record — 

Reported by county clerks 8,582 

Reported by sheriffs 8,067 

Excess reported by county clerks ; 516' 



1 
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Special Sessions. 

Conyictions reported by county clerks — 

In 1876 38,418 

In 1875 34,815 

Increase 4,008 

Females convicted in Special Sessions — 

In 1876 7,038 

In 1875 6,804 

Increase 1 , 144 



Sheriffs' Reports of Special Sessions in Cities. 

Convictions in Special Sessions — 

In 1876 62,689 

In 1875 60,366 

Increase 2,423 



Number of mcUes and females convicted of criminal offenses by Courts 

of Record in the StcUe of New York, during the year 1876, toith 
the classification of such offenses. 

Offenses Against the Person. 

CrimeB. Males. Fesialef. 

Abandonment 1 

Abduction 1 

Abortion I. 2 

Aflfray 2 

Assault 35 1 

Assault and battery 293 10 

Assault on an officer 18 

Assault to commit rape 24 

Assault to do bodily harm 81 3 

Assault to injure 10 

Assault to kill 80 

Assault to maim 8 

Assault to rob 3 

Assault with a deadly weapon 10 

Attempt to commit larceny from the person 9 

Attempt to commit rape .... ^ . . . . . . . 2 

Attempt to procure abortion 1 /. . . . 

Attempt to use a slung-shot 1 

Burglary and attempt to ravish 1 

False imprisonment 1 

Larceny from the person 164 ^ 

Manslaughter 19 

Mayhem 1 

Murder 17 ^ 
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Crimes. Males. Females. 

Rape 20 

Riot, assault and battery 4 

Seduction 2 ..... 

Sodomy 1 



Offbnsbb Against Property, without Violbncb. 
Arson 

Attempt to commit arson .• 

Embezzlement » 

Smliezzlemeht and grand larceny 

False pretenses 

Qrand larceny 542 

Grand larceny after petit larceny .*. 

Larceny after felony 

Obtaining property by false pretenses 

Petit larceny '. 337 

Petit larceny, second offense . 

Receiving stolen goods 

Receiving stolen goods and larceny 



Offbnsbb against the Currbngy. 
Forgery 

Passing forged note 



Othbr Offenses, not included in the forbgoing. 

Aiding an escape 

Attempt to commit crime against nature 

Bigamy 

Breaking jail 

Bribery at election 

Carrying concealed weapons 5 

Conspiracy 8 

8 



755 46 



Offenses Against Property, with Violence. 

Attempt to commit burglary 38 

Attempt to commit larceny 21 1 

Attempt to commit robbery 9 

Burglary 639 6 

Burglary and larceny , 112 

Burglary and receiving stolen goods 2 

Felony 2 

Robbery 58 1 

Robbery after felony ^ 2 

Robbery after petit larceny 1 
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Crimes. Males. Femalei. 

Crime against nature 2 

Criminal contempt 1 

Cruelty to animals 14 ....*. 

Exposure of person 8 

Gambling 14 

Having burglar's tools 4 ' 

Incest 8 

Keeping disorderly house 11 10 

Keeping gaming-house 13 

Libel , 2 

Malicious mischief ; 2 

Misdemeanor 46 3 

Obstructing railroad track . . . i 3 

Perjury 6 

Personating another ^ 1 

Refusing to assist an, officer 3 

Resisting an officer 4 1 

Riot 2 

Selling liquor without a license 4 1 

Selling lottery tickets 1 

Selling obscene prints 6 

Subornation of perjury • 1 

Usury .• 1 

Violation Election Law 6 

Violation Excise Law 384 19 

Violation Game Laws 8 

Violation Hack Law 1 

Voting illegally 2 

581 35 



Beea^ukUion. 

Offenses against the person 755 46 

Offenses against property, with violence 884 8 

Offenses against property, without violence 1 ,056 131 

Offenses against the currency 84 2 

Other offenses not included in the foregoing 681 35 

3,360 222 



In preceding sections of this annual report, the fact appears that the 
State prisons had a population of 3,621 convicts on the first day of 
January last; that the six local penitentiaries had a population of 3,712 
at the same date, and admitted 11,251 prisoners during the year 1876, 
while there were 10,871 discharged from there the same year. The fore- 
going abstracts, incomplete as they certainly are, show that at least 
3,582 persons were convicted in courts of record, and upwards of 
101,000 convicted in the courts of special sessions, in the State of New 
York, during the year 1876. (An unascertained balance between records 
of sheriffs and county clerks must correct this last total.) 
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The magnitude of the economic, as well as moral, interests that are 
involved in this great number of convictions, the vital importance of a 
thorough knowledge of all classes of the convicts and of their individual 
history, and the duty of preserving an official record of each of these 
persons who so annoys and burdens the people, supply all the argument 
necessary for our plea for a correct and complete system of statistical 
records of crime. Yet, beyond and above all these reasons, the states- 
man and the student of the causes and prevention of crime, claim that 
the thorough and analytical records of the criminal classes are necessary 
to a comprehension of the causes and correctional treatment of crime; 
As the late Dr. Libber, a master in the philosophy of crime and its 
judicial treatment, has well stated: " Few more important services could 
be rendered to the well-being of our people, than the passing of laws 
which should enjoin the proper authorities, the clerks of courts and the 
superintendents of the penitentiaries in particular, to keep accurate and 
complete statistical tables, according to prescribed forms. * * * Sta- 
tistical accounts, if judiciously used, are the very charts of legislators; 
legislation without them is, in most cases, groping in the dark. * * * 
The clerks of courts, the superintendents of the penitentiaries, have but 
faithfully to fill the blanks of prescribed schedules. * * * The poli- 
tician, the moralist, the public economist, the criminalist, th'e divine, 
the promoter of prison discipline — all who have the welfare of the 
nation at heart — are equally interested." 

Crimes must be regarded as being so important as evidences and 
specific indications of great evils and wants in the bosom of society itself 
that a careful registration of the occurrences, and the perpetrators of 
them, should be made in the interests of mankind regardless of the move- 
ments and records of the police and the courts against the offenders. 
Such a registry of facts concerning crimes and offenders is necessary 
upon the same grounds as we record the phenomena and results of storms 
and of diseases. . The observations should be made in the interest of 
property and of life, and as respects the offending classes themselves, — 
in the interests of morality and reform and the prevention 6i evil. Says 
Mr. Frederick Hill, late Inspector of Prisons, England, "In order to 
render the statistics of crime of real value a registry is wanted of the 
actual offenses committed, without reference to subsequent detection or 
conviction." Inspector Hill urged the adoption of the practice of reg- 
istering the vagrants, as habitual offenders, who wander over England, 
and this measure has been adopted, with most signally beneficial results, 
under the Local Government Act of 1 874. It should be done in New York. 
But whatever may be done or be neglected in this matter, the legal defini- 
tion and thorough registration and police surveillance of habitual crimi- 
nals, who make depredations a vocation, should be amply provided for 
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by the laws. Society owes this duty to itself, and, if well performed, sach 
a registration of habitual offenders would tend to restrain no small num- 
ber of them. Upon this point, and to illustrate the importance of such 
records we need only quote the first results of the registration which w^ 
prescribed under the Prevention of Crime Act, in Great Britain (1871), 
and the Habitual Criminals Act, which provided that a register shall 
be kept of all persons convicted of crime in the United Kingdom, 
" crime " being interpreted, in those laws, as " any felony, and some 
other offences." The Commissioner of Police of the Metropolitan 
District reported, in 1874, that ''the registration of habitual criminals 
has been continued as heretofore, but the numbers on the registry have 
increased so rapidly that there are now 117,568 names on the register, 
and they increase at the rate of 80,000 per annum." The fact that all 
this registration falls short of its purposes for identification of indi- 
viduals in consequence of defects in the method of registry and personal 
description, may well remind us that any such half-way legislation as 
leaves the descriptive list of each person quite incomplete, or which, 
like the New York Habitual Criminals Act (1873), utterly breaks down 
because it provides no basis and forms for the description or identifica- 
tion of the offender who is brought under arrest. As we have explained 
this more fully in the section on Habitual Criminals, the following brief 
account of the practical operations under the new penal laws in Great 
Britain and Ireland is suggestive of improvements now required in 
New York. 

Sir Walter Crofton, whose name has become synonymous alike with 
that of humanity and with that of successful correctional discipline, 
undertook not only the difficult task of reforming criminals, but of so 
hunting down the crime classes that, as he himself says : '' Grime as a 
professed vocation will be far too perilojus for general following." The 
'' Habitual Criminals Act " of Great Britain has been made effectually 
useful just in proportion as the description and registration of the 
individuals of that class have been accurately made. As a prison 
reformer, Sir Walter Crofton, acting as chairman of the Board of 
Directors of Government Prisons in Ireland, prescribed the following 
form of personal description for each individual who, under arrest, is 
suspected of being an habitual or frequent offender. 

Particulars of former conviction as far as is known or can be ascertained: 

Name 

County where tried 

Date of conviction 

Crime • 

Sentence 

When discharged from convict prison 
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Prison from which discharged 

Hiiir 

Eyes 

Eyebrows 

Nose .; 

Mouth 

Complexion 

Visage 

Make 

Height. . . Feet Inches 

Marks on person 

Present age. . . .years 

Trade or calling 

Prison trade 

Bom at 

Resided before committal at 

Friends reside at 

Whether identified as having been a convict, and by whoni. 



In the State of New York a Department of Public Justice and a 
Bureau of Statistics pertaining thereto, would at once set in order all 
necessary methods for recording the movements of crime and offenders. 
A Department of Public Statistics would not make perfect work, with- 
out judicial help and expert supclrvision in this special branch of statis- 
tics. Every consideration of economy and efficiency urges the institu- 
tion of a State Department of Justice. But years may elapse before 
the people of this State will institute such a Department, or before there 
will be a separate Bureau or State Department of Economical and Social 
Statistics. These very useful branches of public service may be the 
outcome of well-performed duties, which should now be attended to 
with scrupulous care by separately responsible officials in existing depart- 
ments of public service. From the examination which the writer has 
made for the Prison Association regarding this subject, in relation to 
the causes and repression of crime in the State, he respectfully submits 
the following suggestions, in addition to those which are embodied in 
the concluding pages (33 to 37) of the official report of the Executive 
Committee in this volume: 

That, under existing laws (Chapter 604, Session Laws, 1867, and Revised 
Statutes, Part IV, Chapter III, Title I, Article first), and with what- 
ever amendments of law and methods may now be practicable, there 
should be scrupulous completeness in the records of all acts by magis- 
trates and courts, and by the sheriffs, jail-keepers and superintendents 
ef local penitentiaries, concerning every pei*son held in custody, and 
with full particulars, as the laws require, concerning every person con- 
victed of crime or misdemeanor. 
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That the faithfiil performance of these several duties shall be strictly 
enforced by the Secretary of State and the Attorney-General, and 
that a method of inspection may be directed by those two Heads of 
Departments for securing a prompt compliance with all prescribed 
forms and duty under the law. 

That in every local penitentiary, the prisoners who were sentenced for 
felonious crimes (punishable in State Prison) for the term of one year 
or more, shall have a special and separate registry of their respective 
cases kept in the same manner and under the same headings of specifi- 
cations as the convicts in the State Prisons have. 

That under the Habitual Criminals Act the Chief or Superintendent of 
every city police force, — and in counties in which there is no city, 
the county sheriff, — should keep a record of Habitual Criminals 
known to them in the respective counties in which they hold office. 
Further, that the term " habitual " may be used in such records as signi- 
fying such frequency and methods of crime as to indicate design to 
repeat the same or similar acts. ^ 

That the elements of information which are entered upon the transcripts 
of " courts of record" returns, for transmission to the Secretary of 
State, shall be as complete and well verified as possible, and that the 
returns which, under the laws, the Secretary of State requires at the 
hands of sheriffs, shall also be as complete as possible. 

That all returns of records from the Special Sessions and City Police 
courts should be strictly correct in their details whether complete or 
not, any doubt of entire correctness being entered in such records. 

That the registration and descriptive records of prisoners in the several 
prisons and penitentiaries and the personal description and the other 
facts which are registered shall be stated in terms and with carefulness 
that shall be adapted to promote the purposes of justice, and to secure 
a correct basis for the identification of each prisoner, and that the 
Superintendent of prisons should cause tp be kept at his ofiice at the 
Capital of the State, a complete and reasonably abbreviated Transcript 
Register of all the Felon Prisoners, as reported (quarterly) from each 
State prison and from each Penitentiary. (Such an official return to 
the Secretary of State, from any Penitentiary, may be required under 
Chapter 269, Laws of 1839, and various subsequent Acts, but an 
amendment will be necessary to provide adequately for the registra- 
tion here suggested.) 
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Finally, it may justly be recommended that, in the system of records 
adopted in each State prison and penitentiary, and in each county 
prison, and all reformatories in the State, the specifications and pur- 
poses mentioned in the 7th Section of Chapter 1 73 of Session Laws of 
1877, relating to individual prisoners may be advantageously carried 
out. 

In submitting these statements, the writer begs to express the hope 
that whoever undertakes to keep or to use any records of crime will bear 
in mind the importance of excluding from them all soui^ces of error and 
indefiniteness, and of keeping each prisoner's record truthful and free 
from prejudiced statements. Dismal as the study of criminal records is, 
the duty of guarding each convict's record against misstatement, is 
plain. So far as transcripts and registers are concerned^ it is a public 
record, and, in the words of Robert Livingston, such a record is a 
" written memorial made by a public officer authorized by law to per- 
form that function, and intended to serve as evidence of something 
written, said or done." In the records of crime ^d of offenders, no 
error or indefiniteness should be permitted. For this reason the forms 
must be prescribed and supplied by a central source of responsible 
authority in the State, and should be vigilantly supervised and inspected 
under the direction of such authority. . With such a provision by the 
State, the officers who shall become responsible will find a true reward 
in the fact that they promote private happiness and virtue by aiding to 
establish the principles of public justice. , 
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CATALOGUE AND RULES FOR PRISON LIBRARIES. 



To aid in the most laitable seleotion and eoonomioal maintenanoe of Baading 

Matter in the Priaona and Jaila. 



Plan and Pubposbb of this Catalogue for Prison Libraries. 

Good books are good friends, and they are very useful friends to 
persons in adversity as well as to those in prosperity. The following 
catalogue of books for Prison Libraries contains classified lists of more 
than a thousand volumes which are well adapted to increase the happi- 
ness and welfare of the prisoners and to benefit them in after life when 
released from confinement. The value and influ.ence of every book in 
this catalogue have been carefully considered, and the titles have been 
so arranged and lettered that any prison, large or small, any jail or 
prisoner may make selections from these classified lists according to 
estimated excellence or the reader's preference. Thus, 

For a Library of 

50 Books, those marked a, may be' taken as suggesting order of excellence. 
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Additions may be made from time to time to a prison library wher- 
ever established, and the newly added volumes should be duly classified 
and consecutively numbered as though they were originally in the 
foundation of the catalogue. The letters a, 6, c, d^ etc., may represent 
the order or degree of relative merits and usefulness ; yet this lettering 
is merely a convenient aid to the persons who select the libraries or read 
the books. 

Librarians may mark thus §mmmmm under the title of any volume, 
in the catalogues, for the easy reference of prisoners, the books which 
are already contained in their library — thus, Life of Abraham Lincoln. 

May label every shelf in the library according to the headings in the 
catalogue; and may have the books neatly covered, and marked on 
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the back with Title, Name of Author, Number, and Classification — to 
correspond with catalogue — thus : 



LIFE OF 



H AVELOCK. 



BROCK. 



¥ 



H 
Pi 
< 

o 



May keep a record of books drawn, and report any missing or 
seriously injured. 

Catalogues should not be left in the CeUs after the choice of books. 

Books marked thus ^"i^mm indicate those which are in the library. 
[If a library of 160 volumes were so selected as to contain all of the books 
which, in this catalogue, are lettered a and ^, each title under those 
letters would have the mm^m^mm under it, and fifty more titles under 
other letters would also have to be underscored with the ^"i^-i" .] 

It will be noticed that this catalogue groups all books into the follow- 
ing classes to facilitate the arrangement of the library and for the 
readers' convenience in selecting : 

Biography. 

History. 

Travels, Explorations and Adventures. 

Science and Natural History. 

Special Science and Duty. 

Industries, Inventions and Manufactures. 

Agriculture, Cattle, etc. 

Piction and Works of the Imag^ination. 

Poetry. 

Miscellaneous. 

Select Beligious Beading. [Donations.— Unclassified.] 
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The authors' names are arranged alphabetically in each class, and the 
titles of the books are numbered from 1 upward in each class. When- 
ever new books are added to the Library, if only a few in number— 2 
or 3 for each class — they may be numbered continuously, from the last 
old number onward, in the class to which they belong, without refer- 
ence to the alphabetical arrangement of authors ; and by bracketing 
such additions and marking the date at which made, the steady growth 
of the Library will be recorded in its catalogue. But if a large number 
of books are added at any time, it will be advisable to make a separate 
classified catalogue of them, after the plan of this catalogue, entitling 

it " Supplementary," No 187 ... . The donations of books by 

generous persons from their own libraries may most conveniently be 
registered in thedist of " Miscellaneous " or the " Select Religious Read- 
ing," according as they belong to one-or the other of those groups; and 
it is desirable that the best of religious books should be entered in this 
catalogue; a few of these may belong to the lists of " Biography " and 
of " Special Science and Duty," but they will chiefly fall under the head 
of " Select Religious Reading." It will be observed that the library- 
numbering will not be confused by the continual additions made to these 
last two classes of books. 

A great teacher has recently said, " Good books, besides the value of 
what they contain and impart, have a positive worth in their effect on 
the principles, feelings and character. The imagination forms and 
controls the conscience so far as it forms and enforces the ideals of what 
we can and ought to become." 

In this catalogue of books, there have been two great objects in 
view : 

First, To place within reach of all prisoners the best books for giv- 
ing useful knowledge of the trades and employments, skill and habits 
which will help them to earn a livelihood and do well when they are 
released from prison, as well as to add to their happiness and usefulness 
while they are detained in prison ; for this purpose a very careful pelec- 
tion has been made of the most instructive books relating to each useful* 
branch of industry, inventions, manufactures, agriculture, gardening, 
science, practical hygiene, and affairs of common life. 

Secondly, To supply in the volumes ,of biography, history, travels, 
explorations, adventure, natural history, poetry, fiction and works of 
the imagination, special science and duty — such instruction and influ- 
ences as are most needed by the prisoners, and which experience has 
shown to be best adapted to fill the mind with noble aspirations, and 
not only to inspire substantial hopes and good purposes, but to point 
out the best ways of realizing them. 
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CATALOGUE. 



BIOGRAPHY. 

Title. Anther. 

American Pioneers and Patriots Abbott. 

Daniel Boone, Life of. Abbott. 

Empress Josephine, Life of Abbott. 

Ferdinand de Soto, Life jof Abbott. 

Miles Standish, Life of Abbott. 

Peter the Great, Life of , Abbott. 

Peter Stuyvesant, Life of Abbott. 

Weaver boy and Missionary (Livingston). . . . Adams. 

Distinguished Scientific Men Arago. 

Toussaint L'Ouverture Beard. 

Galileo, Life of Brewster. 

Sir Isaac Newton Brewster. 

Martyrs of Science Brewster. 

Eminent Naturalists Brightwell. 

Men of Mark Brightwell. 

Havelock, Life of ■. Brock. 

Martin Luther. Bunsen. 

Art of doing our best (Thorough Workers). . Caldwell. 

Lord Brougham, Life of Campbell, Lord. 

Daniel De Foe, Life of Chadwick. 

Biographies of Good Wives Child, Mrs. 

Celebrated Women Child, Mra. 

Isaac T. Hopper, Life of Child, Mrs. 

English Divines, notes on Coleridge. 

Francis Xavier, St., Life of Coleridge. 

Wilberf orce and his times Colquhoun. 

Elizabeth Fry, Life of Corder. 

Melancthon, Life of Coxe. 

Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties .... Craik. 

Memorable Women Crossland. 

Lives of Self-made Men Davenport, R. A. 

Oliver Cromwell D'Aubign6. 

Inventors and Inventions Dircks. 

John Howard, Life of Dixon, W. H. 

The World's Explorers Dulcken. 
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No. TiUe. Author. 

a. 36. Boyhood of Great Men Edgar. 

6. 37. Sea EingB and Naval Heroes Edgar. 

e. 38. Pioneer Women of the West Ellett. 

e. 39. Seekers after God Farrar. 

g. 40. Charles Dickens, Life of Forster.* 

d. 41. Book of Martyrs Fox. 

d. 42. Half -hours with the Early Explorers Frost. 

f. 43. Charlotte Bront6, Life of Gaskell, Mrs. 

d. 4i. Whitefield, Life of GiUies. 

f. 46. Hall, Kev. R., Life of .... , Gregory. 

I. 46. Michael Angelo, Life of ^ Grimm. 

d. 47. George Peabody, Life of Hanaford. 

h. 48. Gen. Winfield Scott Headley. 

b. 49. Washington and his Generals Headley^ 

I. 50. Contemporary Statesmen (4 vols.) Higginson. 

g. 51. Memoirs of American Mechanics Howe, H. 

e. 62. American Merchants Hunt, F* 

f. 53. Columbus, Life of Irving. 

i. 64. Oliver Goldsmith, Life of Irving. 

h. 66. Female Sovereigns ^ Jameson. 

i. 66. Italian Painters, Lives of Jameson. 

e. 57. Boyhood of Great Painters Jervis. 

f. 58. Lives of the Poets Johnson. 

g. 69. Humboldt, A. & W Klincke. 

k. 60. Plutarch's Lives {4 vols.) Langhom. 

i. 61. Wiclif Le Bas. 

f. 62. Goethe, Story of his Life Lewes. 

g. 63. Sir Walter Scott, Life of Lockhart. 

d. 64. Eminent Americans Lossing, J. B« 

g. 66. John Knox , McCrie. 

f. 66. Lives of Irishmens' Sons , McGee. 

h. 67. Richard Cobden McGilchrist. 

f. 68. Wm. Pitt Macaulay. 

C. 69. Robert Emmett Madden. 

g. 70. Milton's Life and Times Martin. 

e. 7 1 . The Peasant Boy and Philosopher Mayhew. 

i. 72. Boyhood of Martin Luther Mayhew. 

i. 73. Sir Humphrey Davy, Life of Mayhew. 

e. 74. Joan of Arc, Life of Michelet. 

g. 75. Mary Queen of Scots Mignet. 

h. 76.. Thomas Chalmers Moffat. 

C. 77. Heroes of Discoveiy Mossman. 
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Title. Author. 

Pocahontas, Life of NeilL 

Hampden and his Times Nugent. 

Horace Greeley, life of Parton. 

Famous Americans of Recent Times Parton. 

Edmund Burke, Life of Prior. 

Biographical Essays Quincey, De. 

Thomas Jefferson, Life of Randall. 

Abraham Lincoln, Life of Raymond. 

Robert Fulton, Life of Renwick. 

Alexander Hamilton, Life of Renwick. 

Count Rumf ord. Life of Renwick. 

Ulysses S. Grant, Life of Richardson. 

Ijorenzo de Medici, Life of Roscoe. 

Extraordinary Men RusselL 

Lives of Celebrated Travelers St. John, J. A. 

My Prisons. Sylvio Pellico Sargent. 

Lives of the Novelists , Scott. 

Self-made Men Seymour. 

Memoirs of General Sherman Sherman. 

Noble and Gentle Men of England Shirley, E. P. 

Chevalier Bayard, Life of Simms. 

Stephen Girard, Life of Simpson. 

Brief Biographies Smiles. 

Industrial Biography Smiles. 

Boulton and Watts, Lives of Smiles. 

Character Smiles. 

Lives of Engineers . v Smiles. 

The Stephensons, Lives of Smiles. 

Self-help Smiles. 

Henry Clay, Life of Smucker. 

Wesley, Life of Southey. 

Father Marquette, Life of Sparks. 

American Biography (10 vols, 1st Series) .. Sparks. 

Anverican Biography (16 vols. 2d Series) . . . Sparks. 

Noble Deeds of Women Starling, Eliz. 

Red Jacket Stone. 

Memorials of English Martyrs Tayler. 

Ignatius Loyola, Life of Taylor. 

Characteristics of Eminent Men Timbs. 

School-days of Eminent Men Timbs. 

Stories of Inventors and Discoverers Timbs. 

Heroes for the Truth. Tweedie, W. K. 
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Titie. Anttior. 

Lives and Works of Earnest Men * Tweedie, W. K 

Crichton (Admirable), Life of; Tytler. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, Life of Tytler. 

Masical Composers and their Works , Tytler. 

Sculptors and Painters Tytler. 

Distinguished Men of Greece Walker. 

Heroic Women of History Watson. 

Marie Antoinette Weber. 

Washington, Life of Weem. 

Shakespeare White. 

Patrick Henry Wirt. 

Book of Golden Deeds Yonge, Miss. 

Biographies of Good Women Yonge, Miss. 

Audubon, J. J. (Life and Journals). 
Richard Baxter, Life of. 
Benjamin Franklin, Life of. 
General Jackson, Life of. 
General Marion, Life of. 
General Taylor, Life of. 
Napoleon Bonaparte, Life of. 
William Penn, Life of. 
Daniel Webster, Life of. 
Exemplary and Listructive Biography, Cham- 
bers' edition. 

HISTORY. 

Child's History of Rome (Vols. I and H) . . Bonner. 

Child's History of Greece (Vols. I and H). . Bonner. 

History of the United States (4 Vols) Bryant. 

France and its Revolutions Chambers. 

Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World Creasey. 

History of China Davis. 

American History, Romance of De Vere. 

Child's History of England Dickens. 

Her Majesty's Tower of London Dixon. 

Annals of the Army of the Cumberland ...» Fitch. 

True Stories from History and Biography . . Hawthorne. 

Conquest of Granada Irving. 

History of Palestine Kitto. 

Great Events by Great Historians Lieber. 

History of the Spanish Inquisition Llorente. 

Field-book of the Revolution Lossing. 
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Tltie. Author. 

History of England (Vols. 1-4) Macaulay. 

History of the Mexican War Mansfield. 

Pilgrim Fathers of New England Martyn. 

History of Scotland Menzies. 

History of Christianity Milman. 

Discovery of the Great West Parkman. 

Old Regime in Canada Parkman. 

Pioneers of France in the New World Parkman. 

Conquest of Mexico (vols. 1-3) Prescott. 

Conquest of Peru (vols. 1 and 2) Prescott. 

Ferdinand and Isabella (vols. 1-3) Prescott. 

God in History Read. 

History of the Reformation Seebohm. 

Huguenots in England and Ireland Smiles. 

Huguenots in France Smiles. 

On the Study of History Smith, Goldwin. 

History of United States Swinton. 

Roba di Roma Story. 

Tales from English history Strickland. 

History of Germany Taylor, Bayard. 

Tales of Many Lands. 

TRAVELS, EXPLORATIONS AND ADVENTURES. 

Florence and John Stories, (vols. 1-4) ...... Abbott, J. 

Lewis and Clarke's Expedition to the Colum- 
bia Allen, Paul. 

Albert Nyanza Baker, S. W. 

Coral Islands Ballantyne. 

Ungava . . . . .^ Ballantyne. 

Fast in the Ice Ballantyne. 

Fighting the Whales Ballantyne. 

Station Life in New Zealand Barker, Lady. 

Twelve Nights in a Hunter's Camp Barrows. 

Wonderful Escapes Bernard. 

Minnesota and its Resources Bond. 

Across the Continent Bowles. 

Frank on a Gunboat Castlemon, H. 

Frank on the Lower Mississippi Castlemon, H. 

Frank on the Prairies Castlemon, H. 

Frank in the Woods Castlemon, H. 

Frank the Young Naturalist Castlemon, H. 

Frank^efore Vicksburgh Castlemon, H. 
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No. Title. Anthor. 

C. 1 9. Go ahead Castlemon, H. 

h. 20. Tom Newcombe Castlemon, H. 

C. 21. Cecil and his Dog Castlemon, H. 

f. 22. Last Rambles among the Indians Catlin. 

C. 23. Voyages round the World Cook. 

d. 24. Stories of the Sea • Cooper, 

h. 25. The Howadji in Syria Curtis, G. W. 

d. 26. Nile Notes of a Howadji Curtis, G. W. 

h. 27. Trip to Cuba Dana. 

a. 28. Two Years before the Mast Dana. 

C. 29. Narrative of Perils and Sufferings Davenport, R. A. 

C. 30. A Journey to Ashango Land Du Chaillu. 

a. 31. Gorilla Country Du Chaillu. 

i. 32. My Apingi Kingdom Du Chaillu. 

h. 33. Wild Life under the Equator Du Chaillu. 

f. 34. Mammoth Cave of Kentucky Forgood, W. S. 

d. 35. The Young Marooners Goulding. 

a. 36. Open Polar Sea Hayes. 

e. 37. Our Barren Lands Hazen. 

d. 38. Army Life in a Black Regiment Higginson. 

C. 39. Boy's Adventures in Australia Howitt, Wm. 

f. 40. Journey through the Chinese Empire Hue. 

g. 41. Travels in Tartary and Thibet . ; Hue. 

d. 42. My Winter in Cuba Jay, W. L. M. 

d*. 43. Arctic Explorations Kane. 

h. 44. Second Arctic Expedition Kane. 

1. 45. Expedition in pursuit of Franklin Kane. 

f. 46. Tent Life in Siberia Kennan. 

i. 47. Eothen, — Traces of Travel in t^ie East Kinglake. 

h. 48. The Suez Canal Lesseps. 

f. 49. Life and Travels in South Africa Livingstone. 

e. 50. A thousand miles in the Rob Roy Macgregor. 

b. 5L Wonderful Balloon Ascents Marion. 

g. 62. Arizona Maury. 

e. 53. Roughing it in the Bush (Canada) Moodie. 

a. 54. California Nordhoff. 

h. 55. Cotton States in 1875 Nordhoff. 

e. 56. A Journey through the Back Country Olmsted. 

i. 57. Last Travels Pfeiffer, Ida. 

d. 58. Boat Life in Egypt Prime, W. C. 

i. 59. I go a Fishing Prime, W. C. 

h. 60. Tent Life in the Holy Land Prime, W. C. 
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No. Title. Author. ' 

6. 61. Across America and Asia Pumpelly. 

d. 62. The Cliff Climbers Reid, Mayne. 

i. 63. The Desert Home Reid, Mayne. 

k. 64. Forest Exiles Reid, Mayne. 

b. 65. Bruin, or the Grand Bear Hunt Heid, Mayne. 

C. 66. Bush Boys Reid, Mayne. 

e. 67. Bush Boys, Sequel to Reid, Mayne. 

f. 68. Travels in Europe , Rollo. 

1. 69. Northwest Passage Ross. 

C. 70. Tour round the World Seward. 

g. 7 1 . Colorado, a Summer Trip Taylor, Bayard. 

i. 72. Eldorado Taylor, Bayard. 

k. 73. Egypt and Iceland Taylor, Bayard. 

f. 74. Greece and Russia Taylor, Bayard. 

a. 75. India, China and Japan Taylor, Bayard. 

1. 76. Land of the Saracen Taylor, Bayard. 

i. 77. Northern Travel Taylor, Bayard. 

k. 78. Views afoot Taylor, Bayard. 

a. 79. Swiss Family Robinson Thayer, Wm. 

k. 80. Lawrence's Adventures among the Ice Cutters 

and Glass Makers Trowbridge, J. T. 

d. 81. Travels in South America Von Humboldt. 

SCIENCE AND NATURAL HISTORY. 

Structure of Animal Life Agassiz. 

Practical Plans and Solid Geometry AngelL 

Our own Birds Bailey. 

The Young Naturalist Biart-Lucien. 

Stories about Dogs Bingley. 

Science of Familiar Things Brewer. 

Natural Magic Brewster. 

Scripture Naturalist Carpenter. 

Geological Story briefly told Dana. 

Wonders of the Thunder and Lightning .... De Fonvielle. 

Wonders of Egypt 3,300 years ago De Lanoye. 

Stories of Infinity Flammarion. 

Wonders of the Heavens Flammarion. 

Marvels of Instinct Garrett. 

Physical Geography (Science Primers) Geikie. 

Parley's Animals Goodrich. 

Evenings with the Microscope Gosse. 

Romance of Natural History 4 Gosse. 
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No. ' TItie. Aatlior. 

i. 19. How Plants Grow Gray. 

h. 20. Chapters on Animals Hamerton. 

h. 21. Treatise on a Box of Math'l Instruments. . . . Kentish. 

i. 22. Half Hours with the Microscope Lankester. 

d. 23. Mouthful of Bread Mac6, Jean. 

C. 24. Wonders of Optics Marion. 

e. 25. Wonders of Vegetation Marion. 

C. 26. Wondere of Familiar Things Mayhew. 

d. 27. Wonders of Science Mayhew. 

1. 28. Wonders of the Intelligence of Animals Menault, E. 

C. 29. Footprints of the Creator \ , Miller, Hugh. 

h. 30. Old Red Sandstone Miller, Hugh. 

I. 31. Testimony of the Rocks Miller, Hugh. 

e. 32. Wonders of Pompeii Monnier. 

f. 33. Half -hours with the Telescope Proctor. 

h. 34. Light Scienee for Leisure hours Proctor. 

i. 35. Other Worlds than ours Proctor. 

k. 36. The Sun, the Life of the Planetary System . . Proctor. 

d. 37. Wonders of Acqustics Radan. 

C* 38. Descriptive Natural History Romer. 

I. 39. Chemistry (Science Primers) Roscoe. 

i. 40. Seven Lamps of Architecture Ruskin. 

I. 41. Lectures on Architecture Ruskin. 

k. 42. Two Paths (Decorative and Industrial Art) . . Ruskin 

d. 43. Wonders of the Bottom of the Sea Sourel. 

k. 44. Physics (Science Primers) Stewart. 

g. 45, Wonders of the Water Tissandier. 

f. 46. Science for the People Twining. 

I. 47. Wonders of Mountain Adventure Tyndall. 

k. 48. Fragments of Science Tyndall. 

I. 49. Science of Common Things Wells. 

k. 50. Natural History (abridged) Woods. 

e. 51. First Book of Botany Yeomans. 

k. 52. Chemistry of Common Life Youmans. 

1. 53. Chambers' Information for the People. 

I.. 54. Chambers' Scientific Class Books (22 Parts). 

SPECIAL SCIENCE AND DUTY. 

How to Write clearly Abbott, E. A. 

Philosophy of the Moi*al Feelings Abercromhie. 

The Science of Law Amos, Prof • S. 

Self -Culture Blackie. 
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Title. Anther. 

Work and Wages Brassey. 

Self-Culture Channing. 

Democracy in America De Tocqueville. 

The Organization of Labor Duplay. 

Healthy Houses Eassie. 

How to Educate Yourself Eggleston. 

How to make a Livmg \ Eggleston. 

Conduct of Life Emerson. 

Treatise on Business Freedley. 

Earth and Man Guyot. 

Dangers and Duties of Mercantile Pursuits . . Hillard. 

Co-operation in England Hoi yoke. 

Self-Help by the People Holyoke. 

Lay Sermons and Addresses Huxley. 

Elementary Physiology Huxley. 

Science Primer. Introductory Huxley. 

Chemistry of Common Life Johnston. 

Labor and Capital Kellogg. 

Wonders of the Human Body Le Pileur. 

Physiology of Common Life Lewes. 

Civil Liberty and Self-Govemment Lieber. 

Essay on the Human Understanding Locke. 

Book-keeping Marsh. 

Man and Nature Marsh. 

Earth as modified by Human Action Marsh. 

On Liberty Mill, J. S. 

On Representative Government Mill, J. S. 

Fireside Science Nichols. 

Politics for Young Americans Nordhoff. 

Aids to English Composition Parker. 

Elements of Political Economy .... Perry. 

Introduction to Municipal Law Pomeroy. 

Wealth of Nations Smith, Adam. 

Social Statics Spenser, Herbert. 

Home, where it should be and what to put 

in it Stockton. 

Things not generally known Timbs. 

Things to be remembered Timbs. 

Something for everybody i Timbs. 

Commentary on the Constitution Troy. 

Mental Science TJphara. 

Moral Science (abridged) Wayland. 
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No. Titie. Author. 

g. 46. Science of Wealth Walker. 

1. 47. Wages Question Walker. 

1. 48. Things not generally known Wells. 

1. 49. Hand-book of Household Science Yeomans. 

f. 50. Chambers' " Head and Hand with reference 
to Success and Happiness." 

INDUSTRIES, INVENTIONS, MANUFACTURES. 

The Paperhanger's Companion Arrowsmith. 

Economy of Machinery and Manufactures . . . Babbage. 

History of Cotton Manufacture Baines. 

Record of Science and Industry Baird. 

Process of Manufacturing Ii*on and Steel .... Bauerman. 

Inventions in the Nineteenth Century Bakewell. 

History of Inventions (2 vols.) Beckmann. 

Phenomena of Iron Smelting BelL 

How to become a Successful Engineer Bernard. 

The Useful Arts Bigelow. 

Metals, their Properties and Treatment Bloxam. 

Clock and Watch Makers' Manual Booth. 

Marble Workers' Manual Booth. 

Kedge Anchor, or Young Sailor's Assistant . . Brady. 

Land Surveying Bunt. 

Emigrants' Handbook of Mechanical Arts . . Burn, R. S. 

Practical Mechanics Burns. 

Sign-writing and Glass Embossing Callingham. 

Mechanical Engineering Campin. 

Practice of Hand-turning Campion. 

Rope-making Chapman. 

Laws of Contrast of Color Chevreuil. 

Weights, Measures and Money Clarke. 

Steam Boiler Explosions Colbum. 

Painter, Gilder and Vamisher's Companion . . Collins. 

Elements of Building Davidson. 

Elements of Surveying Davies. 

Dictionary of Manufactures, Mining and 

Mechanics Dodd. 

Manufacture of Soap Dussance. 

Economic Cottage Builder Dwyer. 

e. 31. The Immigrant Builder in Wood, Earth or 

Gravel Dwyer. 

i. 32. Steam and the Steam Engine. (Advanced 

Science Series) fivers. 
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No. Title. Anthor. 

C. 33. Steam and the Steam EDgine. (Elementary 

Science Series) ' Evers. 

h. 34. The Locomotive Evera. 

k. 36. Practical Hydraulics Ewbanks. 

1. 36. Mechanism, Machinery and Transmission Fairbaim. 

e. 37. The Boston Machinist Fitzgerald. 

1. 88. Practical Horse Shoeing Fleming. 

k. 39. Artificial Fish Breeding Fry. 

1. 40. How to Paint Gardner. 

k. 41. Koad Making Gillespie. , 

1. 42. The Interior Decorator. , . . ^ Hay. 

k. 43. Art of Saw Filing * Holly. 

1. 44. Carpenters and Joiners' Hand Book Holly. 

g. 46. Roadmaking, Fences, Drains, etc Hughes. 

1. 46. Painters' Instructor Johnson. 

k. 47. Landscape Gardening. Kemp. 

L 48. Art of Tanning Leather Kennedy. 

I. 49. Metallurgy and Assaying Iron Larkin. 

L 60. Practical Brass and Iron Founders' Guide. . . Larkin. 

1. 61. Practical Stair Builder Loth. 

I. 62. Manufacture of Worsted and Yarns Leroux. 

I. 63. Screw Cutting Tables ' Martin. 

L 64. Seaman's Assistant Moore. 

d. 56. How shall we Paint our Houses Mosung. 

1. 66. Manual of Electro-Metallurgy Napier. 

d. 57. Art of Bookbinding * Nicholson. 

1. 58. Hand Book for Locomotive Engineers Norris. 

I. 69. Mechanics for the Mill Wright, Machinist, 

Civil Engineer and Architect Overman. 

1. 60. Mining and Metallurgical Operations Overman. 

1. 61. Moulders and Founders' Pocket Guide Overman. 

1. 62. Roads. (Spon's Edition) * . . . Paget. 

C. 63. Play Book of Metals Pepper, 

1. 64. Elements of Metallurgy Phillips. 

1. 66. Manufacture of Paper Proteaux. 

d. 66. Bee-keeping Quimby. 

f. 67. Compendium of Manufactures Ren wick. 

b. 68. Wonders of Glass Making Sanzay. 

1. 69. Manual of Fret-Cutting and Wood Carving. . Seaton. 

1. 70. Telegraph Manual Schaffner. 

1. 71. Workshop Appliances Shelley. 
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Title. Author. 

Practical Handbook for Miners, Metallurgists 

and Assayers i Silversmith. 

Principles and Practice of Leveling Simms. 

Principles and Practice of Architecture Sloan. 

Drawing and Designing Smith. 

Workshop Receipts Spon. 

Cabinet Makers and Upholsterer's Guide .... Stokes. 

How to become a Successful Engineer Stuart, Bernard. 

Cabinet Maker's Sketch Book Thomson. 

History of Wonderful Inventions Timbs. 

Elementary Principles of Carpentry Tredgold. 

Marine Engines and Boilers Tredgold. 

Philosophy of Manufactures Ure. 

Manual of the Hand Lathe Watson. 

Modern Practice of American Machinists and 
Engineers Watson. 

Book of Trades * Wylde. 

Applied Mechanics and Theoretical Mechanics. 
[Experimental Science Series.] (2 Vols.) 
C. 88. The Book of Trades and Tools used in them. 

AGRICULTURE, CATTLE, ETC. 

American Cattle Allen, L. F. 

American Farm Book Allen, L. F. 

Rudiments of Agricultural Engineering .... Andrews. 

Care of the Horse ; Armitage. 

Poulterer's Companion Bement. 

Young Gardener's Assistant Bridgeman. 

Family Kitchen Gardener Buist. 

The Small Fruit Culturist Fuller. 

What I know of Farming Greeley. 

Gardening for Profit Henderson. 

Sheep, Swine, and Poultry Jennings. 

How Crops Grow Johnson. 

How Crops Feed Johnson. 

Chemistry in Agriculture Liebeg. 

Rural Studies Martin. 

My Farm at Edgewood. • Mitchell. 

Ten Acres enough Mitchell. 

The Perfect Horse , Murray. 

How to cultivate a Garden Olcott. 

Money in the Garden Quinn. 
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No. Title. Aathor. 

C. 21. Play and Profit in my Garden Roe. 

1. 22. Domestic Poultiy Saunders. 

h. 23. Elements of Agriculture , Waring. 

k. 24. Poultry Breeding and Feeding Watts. 

f. 26. The Horticulturist , Williams. 

i. 26. Agricultural Mechanism . . : Williamson. 

h. 27. Economy of the Kitchen Garden Wilson. 

1. 28. On the Horse ., Youatt. 

i. 29. The Sheep Youatt. 

b. 30. Farming for Boys. 

FICTION AND WORKS OF THE IMAGINATION. 

e. 1. Days of Bruce Aguilar, Grace. 

C. 2. Home Influence Aguilar, Grace. 

f. 3. Home Scenes Aguilar, Grace. 

a. 4. Mother's Recompense Aguilar, Grace. 

g. 5. Vale of Cedars « Aguilar, Grace. 

b. 6. Woman's Friendship Aguilar, Grace. 

f. 7. Hospital Sketches Alcott, Louisa M. 

a. 8. Little Women Alcott, Louisa M. 

d. 9. Old-fEishioned Girl Alcott, Louisa M. 

f. 10. Work Alcott, Louisa M. 

b. 11. Danish Fairy Tales and Legends Anderson, H. C. 

f. 12. Story of My Life Anderson, H. C. 

d* 13. Stories and Tales for the Household Anderson, H. C. 

a. 14. Wonder Stories ^ Anderson, H. C. 

f. 16. Angel and the Demon Arthur, T. S. 

a. 16. Making Haste to be Rich Arthur, T. S. 

C. 17. Pitcher of Cool Water Arthur, T. S. 

b. 18. Rising in the World Arthur, T. S. 

a. 19. Six Nights with the Washingtonians Arthur, T. S. 

d. 20. Son of my Friend Arthur, T. S. 

a. 21. Sparing to Spend Arthur, T. S. 

C. 22. Ten Nights in a Bar Room Arthur, T. S. 

f 23. Black Forest Stories Auerbach. 

b. 24. On the Heights , Auerbach. 

C, 25. Mansfield Park Austen, J. G. 

g. 26. Emma Austen, J. G. 

d. 27. Pride and Prejudice Austen, J. G. 

b. 28. Sense and Sensibility Austen, J. G. 

g. 29. Norwood Beecher. 

f. 30. Ame Bjomsen. 
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No. Title. Author. 

C. 31. Princess of Thule Black. 

g. 32. Loma Doon^ Blackmore. 

e. 33. Home Bremer. 

g. 34. The Neighbors • Bremer. 

a. 36. Professor Bront6. 

d. 36. Shirley : Bront4. 

g. 37. Villette Bront6. 

e. 38. Marjorie Fleming Brown, Dr. J. 

a. 39. Rab and his Friends Brown, Dr. J. 

C. 40. Caxtons Bulwer. 

ll. 41. Harold Bulwer. 

e. 42. Kenelm Chillingley Bulwer. 

b. 43. My Novel Bulwer. 

f. 44. Rienzi Bulwer. 

h. 45. Specimens of German Romance Carlyle. 

e. 46. Don Quixote Cervantes. 

g. 47. The Two Vocations , Charles, Mrs. 

h. 48. Cripple of Antioch Charles, Mrs. 

d. 49. Girlhood of Shakespeare's Heroines Clarke, Mary C. 

k. 60. The Iron Cousin Clarke, Mary C. 

f. 61. Marquis and Merchant Collins. 

k. 62. The Ivory Gate Collins. 

d. 63. After Dark Collins, Wilkie. 

g. 64. The Moonstone Collins, Wilkie. 

k. 66. Poor Miss Finch Collins, Wilkie. 

C. 66. Deerslayer 

C. 67. Pathfinder 



Leather- 
C. 68. Last of the Mohicans. . i- Stocking-* 

C. 69. Prairie Series. 

C. 60. Pioneers 



Cooper. 
Cooper. 
Cooper. 
Cooper. 
Cooper. 



d. 61. Homeward Bound Cooper. 

h. 62. Home as Found Cooper. 

g. 63. Pilot Cooper. 

e. 64, Red Rover , Cooper. 

b. 66. Waterwitch Cooper. 

k. 66. The Two Admirals Cooper. 

i. 67. Oak Openings Cooper. 

d. 68. The Spy. Cooper. 

g. 69. The Wept of Wish-ton- Wish Cooper. 

k. 70. Wing and Wing Cooper. 

b. 7 1 . Elizabeth, or the Exiles of Siberia Cottin. 

d. 72. A Brave Lady . ^ Craik, Mrs. 
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Title. Anther. 

A Hero Craik, Mrs. 

John Halifax, GeDtleman Craik, Mrs. 

Life for a Life Craik, Mrs. 

Mistress and Maid Craik, Mrs. 

A Noble Life Craik, Mrs. 

The Ogilvies Craik, Mrs. 

Woman's Kingdom Craik, Mrs. 

Prue and I Curtis, G. W. 

Trumps Curtis, G. W. 

The Lamplighter Cummings, Miss. 

Sandford and Merton L^ay. 

Robinson Crusoe De.Foe. 

Christmas Stories Dickens, Chas. 

Barnaby Rudge Dickens, Chas. 

Bleak House Dickens, Chas. 

Cricket on the Hearth Dickens, Chas. 

David Copperfield Dickens, Chas. 

Dombey and Son Dickens, Chas. 

Hard Times Dickens, Chas. 

Little Dorritt Dickens, Chas. 

Martin Chuzzlewit Dickens, Chas. 

Nicholas Nickleby Dickens, Chas. 

Our Mutual Friend . . * Dickens, Chas. 

Pickwick Papers Dickens, Chas. 

Tale of Two Cities Dickens, Chas. 

Uncommercial Traveller Dickens, Chas. . 

Coningsby D'IsraelL 

Vivian Grey D'Israeli. 

Hans Brinker's Skates Dodge, M. E. 

tvington Stories Dodge, M. E. 

The Absentee Edgeworth, M. 

Belinda Edgeworth, M. 

Castle Rack Rent Edgeworth, M. 

Parent's Assistant Edgeworth, M. 

Patronage Edgeworth, M. 

Moral Tales Edgeworth, M. 

Circuit Rider Eggleston. 

The Hoosi^ Schoolmaster Eggleston. 

Episodes in an Obscure Life. Ellis, Mrs. 

Erokmann-Chat- 
rian. 

Erckmann-Chat- 
rian. 



The Conscript j 

i. 113. A Miller's Story of the War | 
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Title. Author. 

Waterloo \ ErcJonann-Chat- 

( nan. 

Romance of a Poor Young Man Feuillet, Octave. 

Debit and Credit Freytag. 

Provost Gait. 

Occupations of a Retired Life Garrett, Ed. 

The Cnist and Cake Garrett, Ed. 

Quiet Miss Godolphin Garrett, E.and R. 

White as Snpw Garrett, Kand R. 

Cranf ord ^ Gaskell, Mrs. 

Mary Barton GaskeU, Mrs. 

North and South GaskeU, Mrs. 

Ruth i GaskeU, Mrs. 

Wives and Daughters GaskeU, Mrs. 

Vicar of Wakefield Goldsmith. 

" Sam Slick," the Clockmaker Haliburton. 

From the Oak to the Olive Howe, Mrs. J. W. 

Ingham Papers Hale, Rev. E. E. 

In His Name ^ Hale, Rev. E. E. 

Man Without a Country Hale, Rev. K E. 

Sybaris Hale, Rev. E. E. 

Ten Times One. Hale, Rev. E. E. 

Sketches of Irish Character Hall, Mrs. S. C. 

Tales of Woman's Trials , Hall, Mrs. S. C. 

Mosses from an Old Manse Hawthorne. 

Twice Told Tales Hawthorne. 

House of the Seven Gables. Hawthorne. 

Arthur Bonnicastle Holland, J. G. 

Timothy Titcomb's Letters Holland, J. G. 

John Bentley's Mistake Holt, Mrs. 

Work and Reward Holt, Mrs. 

Foregone Conclusions HoweUs, W. D. 

The Author's Daughter Howitt, Mary. 

Heir of West Wayland Howitt, Mary. 

Peasant and Landlord Howitt, Mary. 

Jack of the Mill Howitt, Wm. 

Tallangetta Howitt, Wm. 

Toilers of the Sea Hugo, Victor. 

Tom Brown at Rugby Hughes, Thos. 

Tom Brown at Oxford Hughes, Thos. 

Mopsa the Fairy Ingelow, Jean. 

Off the Skelligs Ingelow, Jean. 
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Title. Anther. 

Pillar of Fire Ingraham, J. H. 

Prince of the House of David . , Ingraham, J. H. 

Throne of David Ingraham, J. H. 

The Alhambra Irving. 

Bracebridge Hall Irving. 

Knickerbocker . , Irving. 

Sketch Book Irving. 

Tales of a Traveler Irving. 

Wolfert's Roost Irving. 

Live it down Jeafferson, J. C. 

Olive Blake's Good Work Jeafferson, J. C. 

Rasselas Johnson, Dr. 

Daisy Burns Kavanagh, Julia. 

Dora Kavanagh, Julia. 

Nathalie Kavanagh, Julia. 

Horseshoe Robinson Kennedy. 

Amyas Leigh Kingsley, Chas. 

Alton Locke Kingsley, Chas. 

Two Years Ago Kingsley, Chas. 

Westward, Ho Kingsley, Chas. 

Yeast Kingsley, Chas. 

Hilyars and Burtons Kingsley, Henry. 

Western Clearings Kirkland, Mrs. 

Barrington Lever. 

The Daltons Lever. 

Hyperion Longfellow. 

Kavanagh Longfellow. 

Rory O'Moore Lover. 

Alec Forbes Mac Donald, Geo. 

Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood Mac Donald, Geo. 

David Elginbrod Mac Donald, Geo. 

Ranald Bannerman's Boyhood Mac Donald, Geo. 

Robert Falconer. Mac Donald, Geo. 

Children of the New Forest Marryat, Capt. 

Jacob Faithful. . Marryat, Capt. 

Japhet in Search ©f a Father. Marryat, Capt. 

The Little Savage Marryat, Capt. 

Masterman Ready Marryat, Capt. 

Midshipman Easy Marryat, Capt. 

Kaloolah Mayo, W. S. 

Deerbrook Martineau. 

The Hour and the Man Martineau. 
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Title. Anthor. 

4L 197. Seven Stories in Basement and Attic Mitchell. 

L a*ft. The Amber Witch Mitchell. 

d. 1^- Dr. Johns Mitford, Miss. 

k. 200. Our Village Mitford, Miss. 

fc 201. Chronicles of Carlingford Oliphant, Mrs. 

4^ 202. Margaret Maitland Oliphant, Mrs. 

C- 203. Dorothy Fox Parr, Louisa. 

t 204. Hero Carthew Parr, Louisa. 

fc 205. Our Village Phelps. 

Il, 206. The Gates Ajar i Phelps. 

e. 207. Tales Poe, Edgar A. 

a. 208. Scottish Chiefs Porter, Jane. 

e. 209. Thaddeus of Warsaw Porter, Jane. 

g. 210. Aunt Jane's Hero Prentiss, Mrs. E. 

4^ 211. Flower of the Family Prentiss, Mrs. E. 

t 212, Fred, Maria and Me Prentiss, Mrs. E. 

h. 213. Stepping Heavenward Prentiss, Mrs. E. 

e. 214. Christie Johnston ^ Reade, Charles. 

t 215. The Cloister and the Hearth Reade, Charles. 

d. 216. Hard Cash Reade, Charles. 

6. 217. Love me Little, Love me Long Reade, Charles. 

a. 218. Never too late to Mend Reade, Charles. 

e. 219. Peg Woffington Reade, Charles. 

a. 220. Put yourself in his Place Reade, Charles. 

g. 221. White Lies Reade, Charles. 

6. 222. Seed Time and Harvest Renter. 

h. 223. The McAllisters Richmond, Mrs. 

d. 224. Hesperus Richter, Jean P. 

f. 225. Janet's Love and Service Robertson. 

C. 226. A Long Look Ahead Roe, A. S. 

6. 227. Fve been thinking Roe, A. S. 

k. 228. Picciola , Saintine. 

e. 229. Cruise of the Midge Scott, Michael. 

h. 230. Tom Cringle's Log Scott, Michael. 

k. 231, Anne of Geierstein Scott, Sir Walter. 

e. 232. Antiquary Scott, Sir Walter. 

a. 233. Bride of Lammermoor Scott, Sir Walter. 

e. 234. Heart of Mid Lothian Scott, Sir Walter. 

C. 235. GuyMannering. Scott, Sir Walter. 

C. 236. Ivanhoe Scott, Sir Walter. 

h. 237. Kenilworth Scott, Sir Walter. 

d. 238. Old Mortality Scott, Sir Walter. 
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No. Title. Aathor. 

f. 239. Rob Roy Scott, Sir Walter. 

i 240. Talisman Scott, Sir Walter. 

a. 241. Waverley Scott, Sir Walter. 

g. 242. Tales of a Grandfather Scott, Sir Walter. 

e. 243. Hope Leslie Sedgwick. 

e. 244. Minister's Wooing Stowe, Mrs. 

g. 245. My Wife and I Stowe, Mrs. 

g. 246. Old Town Folks Stowe, Mrs. 

d. 247. Uncle Tom's Cabin Stowe, Mrs. 

f. 248. Adventures of Philip Thackeray. 

h. 249. Esmond Thackeray. 

i. 260. Lovell the Widower Thackeray. 

g. 251. The Newcomes Thackeray. 

a. 252. The Virginians Thackeray. 

e. 253. Elizabeth Thackeray, Miss. 

I 254. Village on the Cliff Thackeray, Miss. 

d. 255. The Good Girl and True Woman Thayer. 

d. 256. Poor Boy and Merchant Prince Thayer. 

g. 257. Barchester Towers Trollope, A. 

a. 258. Doctor Thorne .^ Trollope, A. 

f. 259. Orley Farm Trollope, A. 

e. 260. The Three Clerks Trollope, A. 

i. 261. Coupon Bonds Trowbridge, J.T. 

i. 262. Hopedale Tavern "I . . Van Namee. 

C. 263. Round the World in Eighty Days Verne, Jules. 

g. 264. Voyage to the Moon Verne, Jules. 

d. 265. Back Log Studies Warner, Chas. D, 

h. 266. The Flag of Trace Warner, Miss. 

i. 267. The Little Camp on Eagle Hill Warner, Miss. 

k. '268. Old Helmet Warner, Miss. 

d. 269. Opportunities Warner, Miss. 

L 270. Queechy Warner, Miss. 

1. 271. Sceptres and Crowns Warner, Miss. 

k. 272. Wych Hazel Warner, Miss. 

f. 273. Wide, Wide World Warner, Miss. 

h. 274. Willow Brook Warner, Miss. 

d. 275. Diary of a Physician Warren. 

f. 276. Drops of Water Wheeler, Ella. 

h. 277. Faith Gartney's Girlhood. Whitney, Mrs. 

d. 278. Notice to Quit Wills, N. G. 

k. 279. The Broken Pitcher Wise. 

f. 280. Working and Winning .,.....,.. Wise. 
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No. Title. Aathor. 

f. 281. A more Excellent Way Winslow, Miss. 

1. 282. Barford Mills Winslow, Miss. 

f. 283. Edwin Brothertof t Winthrop, Maj. 

h. 284. John Brent. Winthrop, Maj. 

k. 286. Life in the Open Air. Winthrop, Maj. 

1. 286. Golden Apples Woods, Rev. E. 

h. 287. The Channings Wood, Mrs. H. 

f. 288. Vemer's Pride Wood, Mrs. H. 

i. 289. Mrs. Haliburton's IVoubles Wood, Mrs. H. 

k. 290. Roland Yorke Wood, Mrs. H. 

f. 291. Best Fellow in the World Wright, Mrs. 

h. 292. How could he Escape Wright, Mrs. 

1. 293. John and the Demijohn Wright, Mrs. 

k. 294. Jug or not Wright, Mrs. 

f. 295. A Strange Sea Story Wright, Mrs. 

i. 296. The Gladiators Whyte, Melville. 

1. 297. Chaplet of Pearls Yonge, Miss. 

h. 298. Heir of Redcliffe Yonge, Miss. 

i. 299. Kenneth Yonge, Miss. 

f. 300. The Arabian Nights. 

POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

Yesterday, To-day, and Forever Bickersteth. 

Bums' Poems. (Expurgated Ed.) Burns. 

Bryant's Poetical Works Bryant. 

Pleasures of Hope, and other Poems Campbell. 

Poems of Faith, Hope, and Love Carey, Phoebe. 

Coleridge's Poetical Works Coleridge. 

Cook's Poetical Works Cook, Eliza. 

Cowper's Poetical Works. (Dick's Ed.) . . . Cowper. 

Household Book of Poetry Dana. 

Goethe's Poetical Works. (Bohn Series) . . . Goethe. 

Goldsmith's Poetical Works Goldsmith. 

Gray's Elegy and Odes . .'. Gray. 

Mrs. Heman's Poetical Works. (Dick's Ed.) Hemans, Mrs. 

Bitter Sweet Holland, J. G. 

Poetical Works Holmes, Dr. O.W. 

Jean Ingelow's Poems Ingelow, Jean. 

Tales from Shakespeare Lamb. 

Longfellow's Poetical Works Longfellow. 

Vision of Sir Launfal Lowell. 

Lays of Ancient Rome Macaulay. 
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1. 


d. 


2. 


c. 


3. 


1. 


4. 


b. 


5. 


k. 


6. 


a. 


7. 
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8. 


c. 


9. 


e. 


10. 


e. 


11. 


g- 
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a. 


13. 


f. 
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1. 


16. 


d. 


16. 


e. 


17. 


e. 


18. 


1. 


19. 


d. 


20. 
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No. 


g- 


21. 


c. 


22. 


e. 


23. 


b. 


24. 


k. 


25. 


e. 


26. 


h. 


27. 


k. 


28. 


f 


29. 


b. 


30. 


h. 


31. 


h. 


32. 


1. 


33. 


1. 


34. 


f 


3$. 



a. 36. 



1. 37. 



1. 1. 



1. 

e. 
f. 
h. 
h. 
k. 
k. 
1. 



2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 



1. 10. 

e. 11. 

f. 12. 

g. 13. 

k. 14. 
h. 15. 
k. 16. 
k. 17. 

1. 18. 

1. 19. 

1. 20. 

1. 21. 

1. 22. 

1. 23.. 



Title. 

Milton's Poetical Works 

Golden Treasury of Songs and Ballads 

Pope's Poetical Works 

Stoott's Poetical Works. (Globe Edition.) . . . 

Faerie Queen 

Tennyson's Poetical Works 

Thomson's Poetical Works 

The Vagabonds and other Poems 

Whittier's Poems. (Household Ed.) 

Selections from British Poets 

Wordsworth's Poetical Works 

Night Thoughts 

Mother's Last Words, 

Our Father's Care. 

Lyra Germanica. 

Shakespeare. (Chambers' Household Edition, 

in parts.) 
Songs of My Life. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Cherry Stones 

First of June 

Hope and Have 

Haste and Waste 

In School and Out 

Rich and Humble 

The Boy makes the Man 

Watch and Wait 

Work and Win 

The Spectator 

Luck and Pluck 

Sink or Swim 

Strive and Succeed 

Strong and Steady 

Ben the Luggage Boy . . 

Fame and Fortune 

Mark the Match Boy . . . 

Ragged Dick 

Rough and Ready 

Paul the Peddler 

Phil the Fiddler 

Slow and Sure 

Tattered Tom 



Author. 

Milton, John. 

Palgrave. 

Pope. 

Scott, Sir Walter. 

Spenser. 

Tennyson. 

Thomson. 

Trowbridge. 

Whittier. 

Woodworth. 

Wordsworth. 

Young. 



V 



Woodville 
Series. 



^ .... 



. . • . 



Ragged 

Dick 

Series. 



Tattered 

Tom 

Series. 



.... 



1 • . . . 



«... 



.... 



• • • t 



Adams. 
Adams. 
Adams. 
Adams. 
Adams. 
Adams. 
Adams. 
Adams. 
Adams. 
Addison. 
Alger, H., Jr. 
Alger, H., Jr. 
Alger, H., Jr. 
Alger, H., Jr. 
Alger, H., Jr. 
Alger, H., Jr. 
Alger, H., Jr. 
Alger, H., Jr. 
Alger, H., Jr. 
Alger, H., Jr. 
Alger, H., Jr. 
Alger, H., Jr. 
Alger, H., Jr. 
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No. Title. Aathor. 

1. 24. Temperance Tales Arthur. 

1. 25. Walks, Talks and Travels Atkinson. 

1. 26. Essays Bacon. 

d. 27. Evenings at Home Barbauld. 

1. 28. The Seymours Bates, Miss L. 

f. 29. Footsteps of our Lord Bartlett. 

e. 30. Saints' Rest Baxter. 

h. 31. Lectures on Intemperance Beecher. 

f. 32. Mutineers of the Bounty Belcher, Lady. 

e. 33. How not to be Sick Bellows. 

e. 34. Key to the Knowledge and Use of the Bible. . Blunt. 

e. 35. Bible in Spain , Borrow. 

h. 36. Home Life in Germany Brace. 

g. 37. Shprt Sermons for Newsboys Brace. 

k. 38. Birds of a Feather Bradley, Mrs. 

g. 39. Handsome is that Handsome does ] Bradley, Mrs. 

1. 40. A Wrong Confessed Bradley, Mrs. 

1. 41. Spare Hours Brown, J., Dr. 

f. 42. Pilgrim^s Progress Bunyan, John. 

L 43. Holy War Bunyan, John. 

h. 44. Analogy of Religion Butler. 

k. 45. Essays Chambers. 

k. 46. Ministering Children Charlesworth. 

L 47. Ministering Children, Sequel to Charlesworth. 

f. 48. Noble Deeds of Ameiican Women Clement. 

L 49. Virgil. (Translation) Collins, Rev. W. 

k. 50. Lacon, or Many Things in Few Words Colton. 

h. 51. Table Talk Cowper. 

k. 52. The Crusades Cox. 

1. 63. The Cup of Death Crafts,Rev.W. F. 

1. 54. A Woman's Thoughts about Women Craik, Mrs. 

1. 55. Thought Hives Cuyler. 

e. 56. History of the Plague in London De Foe. 

h. 57. Curiosities of Literature D'Isaraeli, I. 

k. 58. Free Russia Dixon, W. H. 

1. 59. Life of John Howard Dixon, W. H. 

d. 60. Wit and Wisdom of Sidney Smith Duychinck. 

g. 61. Petroleum; History of the Oil Region Eaton. 

f. 62. Representative Men Emerson. 

1. 63. Adventures of Telemachus Fenelon. 

f. 64. Fern Leaves Fern, Fanny. 
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1. 
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f. 
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e. 
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k. 
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1. 


80. 


1. 
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h. 
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1. 


83. 


1. 


84. 


h. 
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k. 
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1. 


87. 


f. 


88. 


e. 
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1. 
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f. 
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k. 
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h. 
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h. 
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1. 


96. 


k. 
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f. 
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h. 
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k. 


100. 


f. 


101. 


1. 


102. 


e. 


103. 


1. 


104. 


g- 


105. 


f. 


106. 
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Title. Author. 

Pioneers of the Christian Faith Forbes. 

Decision of Character. (Fssays.) . . ^ Foster. 

Essays and Letters Franklin, B. 

Good Thoughts in Bad Times Fuller. 

A Good Old Age Gannett. 

Means of Prolonging Life Gardner. 

The Idle Word Gouldburn. 

Thoughts on Personal Religion Gouldburn. 

Recollections of a Busy Life 4 Greeley, Horace. 

On the Parables Guthrie. 

The City, its Sins and Sorrows Guthrie. 

If, Yes, and Perhaps Hale, Rev. E. E. 

Health by Good Living. Hall. 

Guesses at Truth Hare. 

Our Wasted Resources Hargreaves. 

Ruby's Husband .• Harland. 

Sacred Mountains Headley. 

The Wonder Book Hawthorne. 

Men and Things ^ Henry, Dr. C. S. 

Zoological Temperance Convention Hitchcock. 

Autocrat of the Breakfast Table Holmes. 

Tom Hood's Prose Works Hood. 

A Book for a Corner Hunt, Leigh. 

Chivalry and the Crusades James. 

Forty Years' Fight with the Drink Demon . . Jewett. 

Exile !. 



Heroism 
Laughter 
Life .... 
Love . . . 



Little Classics. •< 



Johnson-Rossiter. 
Johnson-Rossiter 
Johnson-Rossiter. 
Johnson-Rossiter. 
Johnson-Rossiter. 



Una and her Paupers , Jones. 

Last Words of Eminent Persons Kaines. 

Proverbs of all Nations Kelly. 

The Water Bailies Kingsley. . 

Village Sermons Eangsley. 

Westminster Sermons Kingsley. 

Half-hours with the best Authors Knight. 

Daily Bible Illustrations (Vols. I-IV) Kitto. 

Essays of. Elia Lamb, Chas. 

A Mended Life Lamb, Mrs. J. 

Making a House Healthy and Comfortable . . Lankester. 

God and Man. Leaordaire. 

10 
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1. 
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k. 
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h. 
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131. 
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132. 
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f. 
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135. 
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136. 
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e. 


139. 


e. 


140. 
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141. 


e. 


142. 
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I. 


144. 


I. 


146. 


k. 


146. 


I. 


147. 


S- 


148. 



fc« • 



Dayton 

Hall 

Series. 



Title. 

The Character of a Gentleman 

Cure for Thought Taking 

Thousand and one Gems of English Prose . . 

Popular Delusions (2 vols.) 

Essays 

Sunbeam Stories 

Anatomy of Drunkenness 

Chronic Alcoholic Intoxication 

Captain Headley Vicars 

English Hearts and Hands 

Tiight for the Line 

The Rift in the Cloud 

Henry Havelock 

Sensible Letter- Writer 

The Crofton Boys 

Guiseppe's Home •. 

Grandfather's Faith 

Allen Hay ward .... 
Christie's Grandson 

Eagle Crag 

Frank Austin's Diamond . 

True to his Flag 

My Schools and Schoolmasters 

Sermons out of Church 

Home of the Mutineers 

Cause and Cure of Infidelity 

Egyptian Wanderers * . 

Actions speak louder than Words .... 
Fine Feathers do not make Fine Birds 
One Good Turn Deserves Another . . . 

Giants, and how to Fight them 

Evidences of Christianity 

Helps over Hard Places (for Boys) . . . 
Helps over Hard Places (for Girls) . . . 

Smoking and Drinking 

Words of Washington 

Stepping Heavenward 

Under the Trees 

Student's own Speaker . . . •. 

Barriers Burned away 

Time And Tide 

Eric, or Little by Little 



Anthor. 

Lieber. 

Macdonald, Geo. 
Mackay. 
Mackay. 
Macaulay. 
Mackarnen. 
Macnish. 
Marcet. 
Marsh, Miss. 
Marsh, Miss. 
Marsh, Miss. 
Marsh, Miss. 
]\(arshman. 
Martine. 
Martineau, H. 
Matthews, J. A. 
Matthews, J. A. 
Matthews, J, A. 
Matthews, J. A. 
Matthews, J. A. 
Matthews, J. A. 
Matthews, J. A. 
Miller, Hugh. 
Muloch, Miss. 
Napier. 
Nelson. 

Neale, Rev. J. M. 
Neeley, Kate. 
Neeley, Kate. 
Neeley, Kate. 
Newton, Rev. R. 
Paley. 

Palmer, Lynde. 
Palmer, Lynde. 
Parton. 
Parton. 
Prentiss. 
Prime, S. J. C. 
Reeves. 

Roe, Rev. E. S. 
Ruskin. 
Samuels, Mrs. 
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151. 


h. 
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h. 
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e. 
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k. 
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k. 
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1. 
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e. 
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I. 


180. 


1. 


187. 


f. 


188. 
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189. 


1. 


190. 
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Title. Author. 

St. Winifred's .; , Samuels, Mrs. 

Christmas Tide , Sandys. 

A Word in Season Sargent. 

Fitzhazel Sargent. 

Kitty Grafton Sargent. 

Life Preservers Sargent. 

My Mother's Gold Ring Sargent. 

The Stage Coach Sargent. 

Boy of Mt. Rigi Sedgwick. 

Means and Ends .... Sedgwick. 

Morals and Manners Sedgwick. 

Life in Earnest Sewell, Miss. 

The Kindergarten Shirreff , Emily. 

Holiday House Sinclair, C. 

Common-place Book Southey. 

Education Spenser, Herbert. 

Holy Living and Dying Taylor, Jeremy. 

Roundabout Papers Thackeray. 

The Land and the Book Thompson, W. L. 

English Eccentrics Timbs. 

Popular Errors explained Timbs. 

Proverbs and their Lessons Trench. 

Realities of Irish Life Trench. 

Studies on the Gospels Trench. 

Giant Killer Tucker, C. 

Jessie Moore's Four Gifts Tucker, C. 

My Neighbour's Shoes Tucker, C. 

Rainbow in the Noith Tucker, Miss E. 

The Captive Orphan Ty'^g* 

Knowledge is Power Wells. 

Widow Bedotte Papers Wicher. 

Solitude Zimmerman.. 

^sop's Fables. 

What the Bible says about Prayer. 

Bible Dictionary. (Abridged.) 

Darkness to Light. 

Opening of a Chesnut Burr. 

Max Kromer. 

Ben Sylvester's Word. 

Six Steps to Honor. 

Just Right, or a Little Wrong. 

The Inglisses, 
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No. Tltie. 

h. 191. Reveries of a Bachelor. 

1. 192. Ned's Search. 

1. 193. Tip Lewis and his Lamp. 

1.. 194. Esther Reed. 

g. 195. Lives and Deeds worth knowing. 

e. 196. No Lie Thrives. 

k. 197. Captain Russell's Watchword. 

h. 198. The Yoke and Burden. 

g. 199. Stories on the Lord's Prayer. 

i; 200. Daisy Ward's Work. 

h. 201. What do I want Most. 

h. 202. Wise and Otherwise. 

k. 203. The Farmer Boy. 

k. 204. Ten Thousand Wonderful Things. 

I. 205. Willis the Pilot. 

I. 206. Mackerel Will. 

g. 207. Christie, or the Way Home. 

k. 208. Words that shook the World. 

I. 209. Tim's Little Mother. 

L 210. Conant Farm. 

1. 211. Knightly Soldier. 

f. 212. Patient Waiting no Loss. 

f. 213. City Arab. 

k. 214. Old Distillery. 

1. 216. Book and its Story. 

g. 216. Harper's Magazine (bound vols.). 
I. 217. Good Words (bound vols.). 

1. 218. Chambers' Miscellany of Facts. 

1. 219. Chambers' Miscellany of Entertaining Tracts. 

1. 220. Chambers' Papers for the People. 

1. 221. Moody's Anecdotes. 

Note. -^ Any books added to the library, from time to time, may be entered by 

title and number in the rrmceUaneous list, or in the following one, as may be proper, 
without reference to alphabetical arrangement of the authors' names. Such added 

titles and numbers can so remain until the entire classified catalogue undergoes a 
revision. 
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SELECT RELIGIOUS READING. (UNCLASSIFIED.) 
[To BB Replenished by Donations ] 

Certain books which are printed in the French, Grerman and Spanish langoages, respectirely, as 

well as in English, are indicated by the initial letter f., g. or s., corresponding with the foreign 

tongue in which printed. 

Title. Author. 

Divine Origin of the Holy Scriptures Alibone. 

The Imitation of Christ A'Kempis, Thos. 

Soliloquy of the Soul A'Kempis, Thos. 

Annals of the English Bible (abridged) Anderson. 

Christian Self-culture Bacon, Rev. L. 

Ninth Bridgewater Treatise Babbage. 

Manual of Bible History Baker. 

Evidences of Christianity Barnes. 

Science, Philosophy and Religion Bascora, John. 

Lectures to Young Men. . . Beecher, H. W. 

Plain Account of the English Bible Blunt. 

Eternal Day , Bonar, Rev. H. 

God's Way of Peace Bonar, Rev. H. 

The Word of Promise Bonar, Rev. H. 

Man and the Bible (El. hombre y la Biblia) [s.] Boucher. 

Character of Jesus Bushnell, H. 

Sermons on Living Subjects Bushnell, H. 

Crook in the Lot Boston, Rev. T. 

Fourfold State Boston, Rev. T. 

More Worlds than One Brewster, Sir D» 

Aids to Reflection Coleridge. 

Waymarks of the Pilgrimage Cheever, Rev. G. 

Nature and Life ^ CoUyer, Robt. 

Religion of Christianity Cooke. 

Life and Epi8tle8 of St. Paul | ^Ho™. ^ 

History of the English Bible Conant, H. C. 

The Bible Man's Book (Le Colporteur Bib.) [p.] De Felice. 

Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul (g. p.) Doddridge. 

On the Affections Edwards. 

Human Sorrows Gasparin. 

Come to Jesus (s. q.) Hall, Newman. 

Follow Jesus Hall, Newman. 

Quench not the Spirit Hall, Newman. 

The Literary Attractions of the Bible Halsey. 

Life in Earnest Hamilton, James. 

Light in Darkness HewiU 
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Title. Anthor. 

Analysis of the Bible Hitchcock. 

Evidences of Christianity Hopkins. 

Creator and Creation Hickok. 

Divine Aspects of Human Society Huntington. 

Sinfulness of Little Sins Jackson, Bp. 

Christian Year. . . Keble. 

The Suffering Saviour (g.) Krummacher. 

The Risen Redeemer (g.) ' Krummacher. 

The Supernatural in Relation to the Natural McCosh. 

Method of Divine Government McCosh. 

The Royal Law of Love McCosh. 

Morning and Night Watches ' McDuff. 

Mind of Jesus McDuff. 

Words of Jesus (s. g.) McDuff. 

Bible teaching in Nature McMillan. 

Living Words McClintock. 

Lectures Manning, Archb. 

Internal Mission of the Hqly Ghost Manning, Archb. 

Bible and Men of Learning Matthias. 

Moody's Sermons Moody. 

The Mine exploded Nicholls. 

Rich Man and Lazarus North, B. 

Special Types and ends in Creation Paley. 

Christianity the Religion of Nature. Peabody. 

Power of Prayer Prime. 

The Redeemer (f.) Pressens^, Ed. de 

Historical Evidences of Christianity Rawlinson. 

The Book and its Story Ramsard, Mrs. 

The Changed Cross (poetry) Randolph. 

The Dairyman*s Daughter (g.) Richmond, Legh. 

The Young Cottager (f.) Richmond,Leigb. 

The Attractions of the Cross Spring. 

Sinai and Palestine : Stanley. 

Origin and History of Bo6ks of the Bible ; Stowe. 

History of the Old Testament Stuart, Moses. 

The Person of Chirst — the Miracle of History Schaff, Rev. P, 

The Lost Found , Taylor, Wm. M. 

Rugby Sermons Temple. 

Light in the Dwelling Ty^g? S. H. 

The Land and the Book Thomson. 

The Parables French. 

The Miracles French. 
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Title. Anthor. 

Theism Tulloch. 

Beginning Life . . . . : '. . . . Tulloch. 

Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation Walker. 

Moral Philosophy Wayland. 

God's Rescues Williams. 

Sympathy of Christ with Man Winslow. 

Science and Revelation Wythe. 

Crescent and the Cross Warburton. 

Indications of a Creator Whewell. 

Evil not from God Young. 

Bible Geography Goodrich. 

The Way to Life Guthrie, T. 

Man and the Gospel — Our Father's Business Guthrie,^ T. 

God in Human Thought Gillett. 

Christianity in Relation to Society Guizot. 

Precious Truths in Plain Words. 

Moody's Life. 

Power of Religion on the Mind. (Free, from "Murray Fund,".Wm. 

Wood, 27 Gt. Jones street.) 
Memoir of Harlan Page, [g.] 
Considerations for Young Men. 
Life of John Vine Hall. 
Power of Religion on the Mind. 
Elizabeth Fry, the Christian Philanthropist, (f. g.) 
Leaves from the Tree of Life. 
Life, Real and Unreal, t)r Living to Some Purpose. 
Fenelon's Selections. 
Hervey's Meditations. 
Quarles' Emblems. 
Fountains of Living Waters. 
Golden Fruit from Bible Trees. 

Interesting Narratives. (Histoires Interessantes, I and II.) [s. f.] 
Temperance Manual. (Manuel sur la Temperance.) [s. f.] 
Death of the Eldest Son. (La Mort du Fils ain6.) [s. f.] 
Can you Die Tranquil? (Pouvez-vous mourir tranquille?) [f.] 
Lucilla, or the Reading of the Bible (Lucila, 6 la Lectura de la Biblia). [s.] 
Pilgrim's Progress. (El Viador.) [s. f. g.] 
The Sinners' Friend, (g.) 
John Foster's Lectures. 
The Truth and Glory of Christianity, (g.) 
In Heaven we Know our Own. 
Elijah the Tishbite. (g.) 
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TiUe. 

Sunday Magazine. (Vols. I-V.) 
Andrew Dunn. (s. g.) v 
Lives of Baxter and Bunyan. (g.) 
Rules of Life, (g.) 
'Life of Colonel Gardiner, (g.) 
My Brother Ben. (g.) 
The Two Alsacians. (g.) 
The Borrowed Bible. (La Biblia Prestada.) [s.] 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENTS AND CHILD-CRIMINALS. 



The inquiry which has for some time past been pursued in regard to 
the social and personal history of habitual criminals, who are found 
among the State prisoners, has necessarily brought into view the fact that 
certain depraving conditions of home-life and parental heritage were the 
birth-right of these criminals. As already mentioned, in the Executive 
Committee's report, the voluntary institutions of educational and charita- 
ble care for the children of misfortune in the chief cities, and especially 
in the city of New York, have greatly reduced the total stock of juve- 
nile offenders as arraigned before the courts ; yet, at the same time, the 
juvenile reformatories and houses of refuge are overfilled. The social 
and domestic, the moral and physical sources of juvenile delinquents 
and young criminals continue to be perilously numerous and prolific. 

By the successful beneficence of voluntary efforts and educational 
means thousands of unfortunate children are rescued, year by year, from 
the depraving conditions of which crime is the inevitable outcome; but 
there is left for special care and correctional training in the reformatories 
and refuges, a class of delinquents and child-criminals in whom the more 
intensified proclivities to habitual vices and offenses have to be treated. 
Being fully aware of these circumstances, as well as already familiar 
with the sanitary, social and moral wants of the classes in our cities and 
neglected neighborhoods out of which crime and pauperism spring as 
natural products, the fact that great numbers of the convicts found in 
the State prisons were once inmates of reformatory refuges for juvenile 
offenders, has seemed to the writer to be natural rather than surprising. 
But when the records of several hundred State prisoners came to be 
carefully analyzed, and the import of so many " refuge boys " among 
habitual criminals was set forth in their personal history, the evidence 
of unsuccessfully treated causes of their criminality and of considerable 
insufficiency in the methods and resources of some of the reformatory 
institutions themselves, is too obvious to be longer doubted. Indeed, 
the personal records of these unreformed delinquents, who are 
found to have grown up into the ranks of habitual criminals, abund- 
antly testify the fact, that the inherent causes of their criminality lie 
deeper than in those boys who are readily saved in the congregate 
industrial schools. The morbid and depraved characteristics which 
have prevented reformatory results in their lives required such treatment 
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as the congregate and unclassified reformatories never can give; so 
unless the physical and moral conditions under which such unusual 
and deeply-seated proclivities to vice and crime are recognized, and the 
adequate corrective measures applied, these wrecks of men will not 
cease to testify that the disorder and depravity of their lives required 
correctional treatment which our elaborately organized congregate 
refuges for juvenile delinquents do not provide. Certainly it is not 
strange that these results are witnessed, after the voluntary methods of 
aid, instruction and migration for the children of misfortune, have left 
a residuum of more depraved and disordered children, whose positive 
tendencies to evil call for curative treatment at any cost. In this 
view of the facts, the State will need to require that its correctional 
schools for the child-criminals who are reinforcing the ranks of habitual 
offenders and the dangerous classes, shall recognize the necessity of 
special measures and some degree of separate reformatory treatment 
for such young offenders as are not saved by the methods hitherto 
provided. 

Mr. Dugdalb's patient inquiries in the prisons and jails, as reported 
in the last two years previous to the present, unexpectedly to him, as 
the writer knows, revealed the fact that graduates of certain juvenile 
reformatories are largely represented in the habitual criminals in the 
prisons, but that in most of the individuals of this class of convicts, 
the causes of their criminal acts are far different from those which are 
evinced in the casual and truly repentant young offenders who fall only 
once, or but very seldom, into crime. 

In applying the statistical method in his investigation of criminality, 
Mr. DuGDALB prudently determined that the prisoners called before him 
should come in wholly without selection, in order that they should fairly 
represent the average of the prison population;* and further, that in 
every case the individual history should be investigated and verified 
as completely as possible. Thus the 233 verified individual histories 
have been made available for the practical, though only tentative 
inductions here given by the investigator. Though it were desirable 
that any final generalizations should be based upon thousands instead 
of hundreds of individual histories, no such great increase in the 
numerical cases could outweigh the value of entire accuracy and com- 
parability in records of the few hundreds on which these studies have 
been commenced. 



* The convicts whom Mr. Duodalb entered upon hie list and investigated at the Sing Sing 
prison, were taken idphabetically, and limited to those who had been admitted within six months. 
In the list investigated at the Aabam prison, no prisoner who had been transferred from Sing 
Sing to Aubam was entered on the list. Thas any liability to excess of convicts from New York 
city was avoided. 
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The whole truth — all the facts and evidence that can be obtained — 
must be fearlessly sought for arfd studied concerning the offending 
classes, and especially in regard to the habitual criminals, before the 
most available methods of reformatory treatment and preventive measures 
will be established. The evidence which is arrayed in the succeeding 
pages follows legitimately upon the records which Mr. Dugdale pre- 
sented in the last years' reports. His records have the merit of scrupu- 
lous truthfulness and correctness. Personal knowledge of many of his 
typical individual cases, as well as constant familiarity with his progress 
in the inquiries, enable the undersigned to state that the elements of all 
these records are remarkably trustworthy. The possibility of devising 
methods by which many and even the greater part of the children who 
now grow up to be habitual criminals shall be saved from such a destiny, 
must not be construed as a censure upon the congregate refuges which 
certainly cannot yield this desired result. The Agi'icultural Colony at 
Mettray, in France, the Farm School at Lancaster, Ohio, the Registered 
Industnal and CoiTectional Schools of England, and the Rauhe Haus in 
Germany, certainly offer sufficient proof that more and more may be 
rescued from the ranks of juvenile crime. Urging as we do that the 
best practicable methods shall be adopted for saving children, we can- 
not overlook the more essential duty of penetrating the causes of the 
moral and physical deterioration of these generations of offending 
fellow-beings, and in the very parentage, the home-life, the education 
and the training wherein the fatal errors and wrongs begin, bring the 
light of physiological and moral truths and the forces of correct habits 
and of sound bodily and mental health to remove and prevent the 
causes of crime which are now sending forth uninterrupted lines of 
recruits to reinforce the ranks of crime and vice. From this stand- 
point we would vi(3w the record here given by Mr. Dugdale, looking 
to the sources of evils which must be neutralized and overcome within 
the bosom of society, while the difficulties in the problem of reform- 
atory cure, like the experience and lessons in medical practice, teach 
how necessary it is that all disorders should be skillfully treated in their 
early stages of development, and that " an ounce of prevention is worth 

a pound of cure." 

E. H., 

Corresponding Secretary, 
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REFUGE BOYS AND REFORMATORIES. 



By R. L. Dug dale. 
Member of the Bxecative Committee. 



In the examination of State prison convicts, ordered by resolution of 
the Association in 1876, certain facts were discovered concerning refiige 
boys which were not elaborated in the report made to the executive 
committee. In the present report, these facts are related. The total 
number of prisoners examined in that inquest, whose schedules were 
verified, was 233, and of this number fifty-three, or 22.74 per cent of the 
total were " refuge boys," most of them being city lads. All boys who 
have been sent to an industrial school, reformatory, school-ship or house 
of refuge are included in this number. There was some surprise felt 
that, so large a per centage came through this particular channel, and 
yet there is reason to believe it is even higher, for there are eleven 
schedules which are marked as " probably refuge boys," but which have 
not been counted as such, because it was not knovm that they were of 
that class. In the Twelfth Annual Report of the State Board of Chari- 
ties of Massachusetts, for 1875, the per centage of refuge boys for 1873 
was found to be 21.84. How identical these ratios. A less per centage 
was reported in 1874 and 1875, but whether the reduction in the latter 
years is owing to a literal construction of what constitutes a " refuge 
boy," or what other reason there may be for this decrease in the 
experience of Massachusetts, is not stated. 

In Table I, is given a summary of the results of the inquiry for the 233 
cases examined by the writer, in the Auburn and Sing Sing prisons, 
designed to cover a definite number of points. 

This table, and the remarks concerning it, refer simply to the 233 
convicts of all classes who were consecutively examined without regard 
to age. 
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TABLE I. 
Crimes Compared by Per Centagbs. 
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Dividing the total number of criminals into two categories — those 
who are not refuge boys and those who are — we find that 68.88 per 
cent of the former are habitual criminals, while the latter show 98.15 
per cent. It therefore appears that, while refuge boys constitute a little 
less than one-fourth of the prison population for all crimes, they furnish 
29.41 per cent of the habitual criminals, or nearly one-third. Comparing 
crimes against property to the total number of crimes of refuge boys 
and those not refuge boys, we find that 79.45 per cent of the latter 
class of prisoners, and that 90.56 per cent of the refuge boys in prison 
are under sentence for crimes against property. The figures in a like 
comparison for crimes against the person are 20.55 per cent of the latter 
to 9.44 per cent of the refuge boys, or less than one-half. 

Dismissing this division, we find that the refuge boys committed 25.13 
per cent of the total crimes against property, or over one-fourth, but 
only 11.90 per cent of the total crimes against the person, or about one- 
ninth. This shows how much these boys lean towards crimes against 
property, for although they constitute less than one-fourth of the prison 
population, they perpetrate more than one-foui*th of the crimes against 
property. 

Confining the examination to special crimes against property, we find 
that they commit 26.37 per cent of the robbery, 31.24 per cent of the 
burglary and 65 per cent of the pocket-picking, but not one case of for- 
gery or false pretenses. Is there any significance in these figures? 
Why do these boys commit crimes against property — and, of these, 
burglary and picking pockets, by preference ? Primarily, it is owing 
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to the nature of the stock from which they spring, which overbears 
their fate like a Nemesis; secondly, because the provisions made for 
their reformation are entirely at variance with rational modes of train, 
ing children who have such varied disabilities to overcome. 

To get a proper appreciation of the stock from which house of refuge 
boys spring, Table I has been compiled to give the per centages of these. 
There are 46.28 per cent of their number who became orphans before 
their fifteenth year, and under cover of orphanage is often concealed 
their illegitimacy ; 88.67 per cent are neglected children, many of tbetu 
abandoned ; 24.52 per cent are of criminal families ; 24.52 per cent of 
pauper stock; 60.96 per cent of intemperate family, and the same per 
centage are themselves habitual drunkards. As respects the proportion 
who belong of nervously disordered stock, which in the table is 15.09 per 
cent, it must be borne in mind that so many of these boys know nothing 
of their families, and can give no information on that point, that it 
explains why only 8 out of 53 cases were fully ascertained as to the ances- 
tral characteristic respecting this feature. 

Turning from the review of the aggregate numbers to that of particu- 
lars, we find the career and ancestral characteristics of these 53 boys, 
recorded in Table II. The average at which their childhood was neglected 
is 8;^ years, they began crime at & years and 8 months, two of them at 
5 years, 4 at 7, and 5 at 8 ; they went to the refuge at 12 years and 9 
months, while their present average age is only 23, the average age of 
the 233 pei*6ons examined being 27. Sexual prostitution in them began 
at the average age of 14 years and 9 months (one at 6 and one at 10), being 
one year and six months earlier than the average of other criminals ; 
this in the face of the fact that many of them were serving terms in the 
reformatory during the time of average age here stated. They had con- 
tracted venereal disease at 19 years and 6 months (four at 16 years and 
under), being nearly two years younger than the average of other con- 
victs. The case of the lad who began prostitution at six years is one of 
the most lamentable. It will be found on line seven. We find him a 
neglected child at 5 years, the victim of the licentiousness of a woman 
at six, in the house of Refuge at nine, in the poor-house at ten with his 
mother and sisters and beginning the career of a drunkard at the same 
age, his parents being both habitual drunkards as well as himself. Both 
his parents are habitual criminals, his father having served two terms in 
State prison and two in the penitentiary. With such a record it is not 
wonderful that he is an habitual criminal and demented. 

On turning to the facts concerning inebriety we find 26 are habitual 
drunkards, two of them before their ninth year, and of these twenty-six 
we know that fourteen had parents who were habitual drunkards, five 
of these fourteen are of pauper stock, six are of criminal family, and 
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three either insane or of a nervously disorderied stock. This statement 
does not exhaust the history of the heredity of these twenty-six habituals. 
Four had fathers occasional drunkards, while this habit in the ancestors 
of six others is unknown; but it is to be remarked that not one is 
recorded as having temperate parents. Of the nineteen who are occa- 
sional drunkards only two have parents ascertained to be habituals, eight 
occasionals, while two have parents who are temperate, leaving seven 
unknown. Besides this, it will be found that, of sixteen criminals 
addicted to intemperance in any degree, who descend irom habitual 
drunkards, seven, or nearly half, belong to criminal families, while the 
thirty-seven other refuge boys show only six who are of criminal stock, 
or only one-sixth of their number. 

Of the eight who are of nervously disordered stock {neurotic heritage) 
three are themselves deranged, two being insane ; five are habitual 
drunkards, one at 8, one at 9, and one at 18, being below the average at 
which that habit becomes fixed among the State prison convicts exam- 
ined ; while three are known to be the children of habitual drunkards, 
the ancestral habit of the other two being unknown, one of them, how- 
ever, having a mother who died of paralysis. Three of these five 
habitual drunkards are of pauper stock, while two of them had prostitute 
mothers, and two others are of criminal stock, the parentage of the 
others being unknown. It thus appears that the neurotic house of refuge 
stock shows a cumulation of misfortune both as to heredity and environ- 
ment, which seems to account to the fullest for their being incurable 
ciiminals. 

This, then, constitutes the average nature and quality of the stock 
with which the reformatory has to deal. Part of it sufiers from dis- 
abilities which are congenital, a larger part from disadvantages which 
are educational, and a still larger part in which both are combined. 
In view of these facts it would seem that isome un usual methods would 
have been devised for the training of such youth, and indeed some such 
have been organized. Leaving out of the question the arrest, trial and 
commitment of boys sent to the houses of refuge, the first thing notice- 
able is the fact that these boys are treated, in most respects, in a man- 
ner which seems to have been suggested by our system of adult impris- 
onment. It consists of cell life, " team work " under contracts, and an 
administration of discipline under the " congregate system." 

We have seen above that 88.67 per cent of refuge boys are neglected 
childre'n ; this means that the sentiment of domesticity is wanting in 
their education. It would seem that any rational person who set him- 
self to the task of reforming these " arabs," would aim at stimulating 
this sentiment by all the means that could be devised to that end. What 
is the actual case* as regards our reformatories ? The combined wisdom 
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and philanthropy of their managers have, so far, found no better model 
for the dormitory of children, some of them seven years of age, than 
that famished by Sing Sing prison, which is itself a very bad model. 
We actually incorporate, in the training of those youth who are judged 
the mo8t prone to fall, a steady, long continued and ineradicable habit of 
cell life which literally destroys the wholesome dread of prison which 
the reputable youth universally entertain. Is it wonderful that the 
ehrysaliB which is hatched from such a honeycomb should turn out to be 
a fiooial pest ? 

But we are told that this congregate system of housing is cheap. 

But the reformatory teaches boys to work. In a certain way, yes — 
by the "team system," under contractors. Now the best testimony 
before several commissions here and abroad on the effect of the contract 
system in prison labor is, that it demoralizes the convict, because it 
breaks down not only formal discipline, but more especially that which 
goes towards making men more moral. The unanimous testimony of 
physicians and experts before State commissions is, that factory work for 
children is destructive to health. The testimony of educators and those 
who have made a special study of the functions of the brain is, that 
any occupation or action involving perpetual repetition, at .last becomes 
so farAiliar to the muscles which perform it that the work is done auto- 
matically, with out. requiring any more mental attention than does walk- 
ing, thus leaving the mind entirely free for other employment. If that 
employment is mischievous, then the refuge " industrial training " has 
failed. 

But we are told this method of work is cheap; in justice to those who 
maintain it, they should be correctly quoted : " It is more profitable to 
the State." 

We have spoken of the way the boys sleep and the way they work. 
Now, how do they play? In a congregate play-ground; and the almost 
unanimous testimoijy of house of refuge boys is, that they have learned 
how to pick pockets and locks during this time. The fact is they are not 
taught to read and write sufficiently well for the purposes of forgery ; 
they are not trained to the good manners and social bearing which will 
make them successful in false pretenses; they are precluded from learn- 
ing other arts of dishonesty by the very vigilance of the officers whose 
conscientious supervision operates as a mode of selection of the crime 
they are to practice on their liberation, and they are so needy they must, 
perforce, steal for their stomachs; hence they commit, by preference, those 
crimes which their physical necessities incite, and which educational 
opportunities, as well as disabilities, combine to make most habitual. 

After centuries of trial, after every device of punishijient, from death 
and torture to reprimand, had been tried under every form of penal, cor- 
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rectional and administrative ingenuity, the thought came that our 
methods should be reversed. Instead of coercing the hardened crim- 
inal into a respect for the law, we should prevent the formation of criminal 
habits in the young ; if we only trained the children of the perverse, 
we would frustrate the possibility of the adult criminal. Thus the 
Reformatory was instituted, in its intention, its aims and its promise, 
unquestionably the most rational, the most humane and the most full of 
cheer. But behold this last flower of human experience in the treat- 
ment of the unl^alanced has, in the name of cheapness, been allowed to 
grow into a noisome trefoil, the leaves of which are cell life, team work 
and congregate contamination, until, in the presence of a State prison 
population which consists of house of refuge boys to one-fourth of its 
numbers, and overcrowds bur prisons with one-third of its habitual 
criminals, we ask the question, thinking it has pertinence : " Do we owe 
to this perversion of good intentions, this army of moral troglodytes, 
who silently eat away the social texture and brave all efforts at 
extirpation ? " • 

It is claimed that Y5 per cent of refuge boys are reformed. If this 
is true, another question may perhaps be pertinent, " Are they reformed 
because, or in spite of our Juvenile Reformatories ? " 

We must cease to seek for an administration which is cheap and 
inaugurate one which will turn out men and women who will add to the 
power and strength of our nation, instead of preying upon its sub- 
stance. What are the main features of such a reform ? Do they nqt 
include three main features ? 

I. A reform in the law relating to Reformatories. 

n. A change in their government. 

ni. A radical alteration in the practical details as to the order and 
kind of instruction given. 

I. As to the reform in the law, it is suggested that there should be a 
State Inspector of Juvenile Reformatories, Industrial Schools and Orphan 
Asylums which receive delinquent children. The duties of such Inspector 
should be to examine into the sanitary and architectural appointments 
of the buildings and grounds used for such purposes, to examine into 
the modes and efficiency of the government and discipline, the kind, 
character and status of the inmates, with a view to help classification 
by transfers from one institution to another, the kind, degree and results 
of the moral, intellectual and industrial training of the children, to 
ascertain what is the per centage of children reformed and properly 
provided for, and to issue a certificate to the institution thus exam- 
ined, if it comes up to a standard of efficiency established by the 
Inspector, or by the law. No youth to be sent by the magistrate to any 
reformatory or industrial school which does not possess such certificate. 
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Besides this, the law should be amended so as to permit and regulate 
the incorporation of Reformatories, Industrial Schools, and schools and 
asylums for delinquent and vagrant children under voluntary association, 
to be maintained partly by the State, partly by voluntary contributions, 
and partly by assessments and contributions from parents and 
guardians. 

That such incorporated institutions should receive juvenile delin- 
quents, vagrants and neglected children of the class which its charter 
of incorporation allowed, but no institution should be permitted to gather 
indiscriminately within its walls the unfortunate and the criminal youth, 
nor the two sexes. That the magistrates might commit children, coming 
within the jurisdiction of the courts, to such institutions as received the 
certificate of the Inspector of Reformatories, but such commitment not 
to prevent the inspector from transferring any child from one institution 
to another if the standard of the institution to which the child is com- 
mitted should fall below the standard established by law, or if the child 
prove to belong to a different class from that for which -the institution 
was incorporated. That the State pay a pro rata sum for each child so 
committed to an incorporated reformatory, &c. That such institution 
shall demand and collect from parents and guardians a portion of the 
expense of the child's maintenance, and have legal power so to collect. 

n. The change in the government of reformatories should, in its main 
outline, consist of the abolition of the congregate system, of cell life 
— except, perhaps, as a mode of punishment, — and of team industry. The 
maximum number in any institution under one superintendent should be 
four hundred. The establishment of agricultural colonies under the 
family system for our State institutions, and the nearest approximation 
to this form of administration in incorporated institutions under boards 
of managers. With such changes we should get rid of the odious fea- 
tures of State prison life in our reformatories, make it possible to get 
efficient management by the restriction of numbers, and enable the estab- 
lishment of families of boys under proper tutors, so as to secure some 
of the ^vantages of domesticity, — the foundation stone of all good 
citizenship. 

ni. The State prisons of our State have, from the time of their 
establishment, been administered with the primary object of repaying 
the State for the cost of administration. This seems to have largely per- 
vaded the management of our reformatories. The result has been that 
while the avowed object has been the reform of the boys, the actual 
working has been the replenishment of the treasury. We must change 
the order of importance in the training of our Arabs, and no rule is per- 
haps more safe as a guide in educational matters than to provide that 
kind of instruction for the child which he will most need in life. With 
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the delinquent it will be found that this order requires that moral train- 
ing shall take precedence, followed by true industrial training and school 
instruction last. In some grades of industrial ^chools, industrial training 
might, perhaps, come first in order because its children are morally more 
sound than the delinquent class. But we must rid ourselves of two domi- 
nant errors in respect to education ; that reading and writing are, in them- 
selves, moral agents, they are only instruments which may or may not be 
used for good purposes ; and that the memorizing of texts of scripture, the 
perfonctory repetition of prayers and the concerted chanting of hymns 
teaches neither morality or religion. They only teach words which the ear 
recollects and the voice reproduces, but not necessarily ideas or conceptions 
of right and wrong. Morality consists in acts performed which are a 
benefit to our fellow-creatures and to ourselves, or the abstaining from 
acts which are harmful to either or to both. Religion consists in believing 
in a Superior Being and in acting according to what we believe to be 
His law. These two important parts of human life can only be learned 
by acting them out, and we must insist on a mode of carrying out 
this purpose which shall most effectually insure this end. It is for 
this reason that the " Kindergarten " Education is urged as the best 
possible model. It enables the teacher to train the hands of the child 
to a variety of labors, to think, to combine, and at last to produce arti- 
cles of use and beauty. Here we get industrial training of the best 
kind. At the same time the moral training can be prosecuted. The 
things a boy has made he may be trained to give away, which is the 
opposite of stealing the things of other people. Each boy may thus 
become the owner of various property by labor or by exchange. This is 
the basis of all commercial morality, and commercial morality is that 
kind which refuge boys most need. Instead of the play-ground being 
the theater of a mingled struggle of brutality and a school of contamina- 
tion, a proper supervision could convert it into a school of manners 
free from servility, because the manners would be gracious acta per- 
formed towards play-fellows, or rude acts abstained from because unjust 
or improper, instead of being a perfunctory and enforced obeisance to 
officials. The ultimate test of morality is, how will it make a human 
being behave towards his peer in social position or his inferior in strength. 
If he is just and considerate towards them, he has reached the point of 
being a good citizen, and at this point the State ceases to have any 
right of interference with his liberty, and he is entitled to be liberated 
from prison or reformatory, — they having accomplished all they were 
designed for. 
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MEMORIAL SKETCH OF HON. JOHN W. EDMONDS. 



[A brief acconnt of the State prisons of New York, as he found them thirty-three years ago, and the 
improvements he endeavored to effect in them by the afd of the Prison Association.] 



By Cephas Brainebd, 
Recording Secretary of the Prison Association. 



This sketch is not intended to eall attention to the late Judge Edmonds 
save as he was interested in the work of Prison Reform. His long and 
interesting public career is left to other pens, or more likely to that 
fleeting tradition which preserves but for a lifetime an uncertain memo- 
rial of the career of most great lawyers. As a wise and earnest reformer 
in >11 branches of the great science which claims the services of the mem- 
bers and friends of the Prison Association of New York, his life and 
work are entitled to far more extended treatment than is here allowed 
for them. * 

John W. Edmonds was born at Hudson, New York, December, 1799. 
He graduated at Union College, studied law, and began practice in the 
city of New York. He shortly removed to Hudson, where he gradually 
attained prominence as a lawyer, and soon became widely known as a 
public-spirited citizen and an active politician. In April, 1843, he was 
appointed one of the inspectors of the Sing Sing State prison, and held 
that office until February, 1846, when he was appointed circuit judge. 
Ceasing to hold the office of judge of the Supreme Court, he resumed 
the practice of law in New York, where he died 5th April, 1874. The 
condition in which he found the prison is best described in a letter 
addressed by Judge Edmonds to Governor Bouck, in Jiine, 1843. 

" * * * Free admittance was granted to all who would pay a small 
fee; frequent and almost unrestrained intercourse with their friends was 
allowed to the convicts. They conversed with their keepers, with the 
contractors and with each other. Knots of them would assemble in the 
yard and other places in unrestricted conversation with each other. They 
had newspapers among them, knew what was going on without the 
prison, would inquire the result of the elections and have been known to 
amuse themselves by going through the manual exercise with hoop poles. 
In the Sunday-schools convicts were allowed to be teachers. Three hun- 
dred or four hundred convicts would assemble in the chapel, be divided 
into classes of eight and ten each, and with only two or three keepers in 
the room it was impossible to prevent free intercourse between them. 
Frequent instances were discovered, and the offending convicts dismissed 
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the school. And there is no doubt that a recent attempt at an escape 
was devised between the teacher and one of his class in the school. 
These things did not comport with jjiSt notions of a penitentiary, and 
whether they were a necessary part or consequence of the change in the 
discipline or not, they demanded immediate reform. 

" The prison is regarded by the Inspectors as a place of punishment and 
reform, and not one of relaxation, and so far as the convicts are to be 
taught from books, they ought to learn only such things as would teach 
them the nature of the crimes they had committed, and their duty to the 
society whose laws they had violated. But the Inspectors found in the 
prison, belonging to it, and purchased at an expense of 1660 to the State, 
quite a miscellaneous library, in which books of fiction and sectarian 
essays had common entrance ; and they found, in the possession of con- 
victs, newspapers, songs, storybooks, obscene pictures and novels, among 
which were Handy Andy,'Barnaby Rudge, The Burglar's Companion, 
History of Buccaneers, Comic Almanacs, *The Murderer,' Convict's 
Journal, Chronological Dictionary, Lady of Refinement, and Lives of 
Females. The Inspectors also regarded it as the duty of the officers of 
the prison to deal with entire impartiality towards all the convicts and 
make no discrimination between them other than that necessary one 
between those who behaved ill or well or that between the hale and the 
sick. Yet it was discovered that the relatives and fi*iends of convicts 
who had means or who resided in the vicinity of the prison, by the free- 
dom of this intercourse, were enabled to afford them matiy luxuries and 
comforts which were denied to poorer and more friendless prisoners. 
Hence in some of the cells were found such articles !as writing materials, 
novels, tobacco, snuff, pipes, matches, flints and steels, ardent spirits, 
ornaments, penknives, pocket-books, canes, gloves, and looking-glasses. 
In some were eight or nine blankets, in others surplus shirts, coats, 
and other articles of clothing ; and in some, book-cases, bureaux, 
stone-hammera, chalk, drill-hammers, leather shoe-knives, onions, sewing 
implements, brad awls, scissors, silk, nails, spikes, skeins of yam, files, 
gouges, chisels, kits of tools and shoe nails, constituting a miscellaneous 
collection of articles, in no respect necessary to the comfort of the pris- 
oners or to the enforcement of due punishment upon them. In respect 
to cleanliness, so essential to health, the change in the discipline dis~ 
played its effects. In some of the cells dirt and filth and decaying pro- 
visions were found, while others were infested with lice and bed-bugs." 
In the language of the keeper, who, undqr the directions of the Inspect- 
ors, examined the cells, he found in them '^ a good many unnecessary 
articles, such as alcohol, tobacco, boxes with secret drawers, matches, 
books of a nature not calculated for convicts,* newspapers, clothing, pro- 
visions, decaying or spoiled. In some of the cells the air was intoler- 
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able ; I vomited several times in the operation. Most of the ventilators 
were stopped up by stuff and rubbish. I found obscene pictures and let- 
ters of the same kind, novels, plays, stories and obscene paintings on 
their walls and in their books." 

The picture of the prison as it then was, is completed by an extract 
from the report of Mrs. Famham, the new matron of the Female Prison, 
made to the Inspectors shortly after, in 1844: 

" It is known to you, gentlemen, that at the time I assumed the duties 
of matron, the prison was in a deplorable condition. Scenes of violence 
between the convicts or attempts on their part against their officers, 
seem to have been of frequent occurrence. Misrule and disorder were 
the prevailing characteristics of the institution. Your last report set 
forth a painful and forbidding state of affairs, which was amply con- 
firmed by the statements of the officers then in charge. The duties to 
which I was appointed were undertaken with the hope and intention of 
reforming the condition of things and reducing the convicts to a sound 
state of discipline, obviously the first necessity in all institutions of tbe 
kind. I believed not only that this could be done, but that it could be 
effected by means which had not hitherto been tried, viz., by substi- 
tuting kindness for force, and other restraints, imposed through the men- 
tal constitutions of the prisoners, for those founded in fear of suffering, 
or growing out of physical inability to be disobedient and refractory. 
It is painful to observe that almost every facility requisite for carrying 
out such views was wanting in the commencement of the effort. The 
construction of the prison and buildings attached thereto permitted but 
little attention to the laws of life, or the many conditions which are 
indispensable alike to the existence of physical and moral purity, and 
still more so to the restoration of that purity where it has been extin- 
guished by long persistence in depraved habits. There were no means of 
inflicting that mode of correction which must be mainly relied on here 
for the graver offenses, except by confining the offenders in the com- 
mon cells of the prison, darkened and whoUy deprived of fresh air^ by 
the use of plank doors hung inside. As these cells opened directly into 
the common hall, where, at that time, most of the prisoners were seated 
during the day at their different kinds of labor, the seclusion was at 
best very imperfect, while the violent or turbulent had a better oppor- 
tunity than at any other time for giving utterance to foul language, 
profanity or any abuse they might wish to heap upon their officers or 
fellow-prisoners. The sleeping cells were insufficiently ventilated; 
there were no arrangements whatever for bathing; the bedding was of 
such a description that any thing like cleanliness, in so much of it as 
came in contact with the person, was entirely out of the question; there 
was no provision for exercise, unless taken in a very small yard for a 
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few minutes on first coming out in the morning, and the diet was of a 
description as stimulating as that taken anywhere in our country by 
laboring men. But the greatest deficiency was in books. There were 
none in circulation, and only a few ill-chosen and worse-used volumes 
belonging to the prison, which were stored away in the attic." 

Notes made by Judge Edmonds, on the occasion of his first visit to 
the Prison after his appointment, show that he immediately appreciated 
the situation, and then began his studies of the subject of Prison Disci- 
pline and Reform. In but little more than one year thereafter, at a 
public meeting in New York city, he set forth, in an elaborate address 
then delivered, the results of his experience and reflections. A portion 
is here quoted as showing the completeness of his scheme at that early 
day : " But this reform \i. 6., diminished use of the whip] though 
important, and promising soon to be complete, was by no means all that 
could be done toward reclaiming prisoners. The further reforms 
demanded and which would require Legislative aid, could be compre- 
hended in two words, Classification and Instbuction ; not the imper- 
fect classification attempted in some of the British prisons, according to 
the crimes committed, nor instruction confined merely to their moral 
and religious duties, but that which should separate the hopeful from 
the incorrigible, and elevate the mind and improve the understanding. 
Two errors prevailed in regard to prisoners. One was the harsh notion 
of regarding the hardened and irreclaimable as characterizing the whole 
class, and condemning all, for their sakes, to enduring degradation. The 
other was that sickly sensibility, which, because of a few distressing 
incidents, looked upon all as deserving of compassion only. There was 
a common-sense view of the matter, alike alien to both these extremes, 
which did not regard a prison as a place of ease, nor yet as a place 
devoted to purposes of torment only, but as a house of repentance, 
where the most hardened might be taught the useful lesson that the way 
of the transgressor is hard, and that virtue is sure of its reward here 
and hereafter. To plain common sense, a classification would readily 
suggest itself — into the innocent, the irreclaimable and the doubtful. 
Our duty to each class is widely different. To the innocent we owe it 
that they should be protected against the contamination of vice and, 
above all, against the dire necessity which ofttimes compels to crime as 
the only refuge from starvation. To the irreclaimable we owe it that 
they should be deprived of the means of preying upon society, of grati- 
fying their vicious propensities at the expense of the virtuous and the 
good, and of spreading the contagion of their evil example. And while 
to them the way to repentance should always be open, however faint the 
prospect that they would ever travel it, above all things it is due to 
them and to humanity that vindictive punishments should never be 
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inflicted upon them. Vengeance belongs to the Creator, and not to 
mere mortal man, and can never be dealt out by us without arming for 
the conflict on both sides, the worst passions of our nature. The third 
class, however, is that which would be most deserving the regards of 
such a Society, not merely because it was the most numerous, but 
because here is to be found the germ from which, with proper cultivation, 
the green tree shall spring. Amopg such persons, external circumstances 
turn the scale. In low life, uneducated, neglected and destitute, they often 
become criminal, while in a more favorable condition of education and 
society they would have continued respectable, but within the influence 
of bad example they will be found sensual and often profligate, always 
selfish and self -indulging. 

" To such, let a new chapter in human life be opened. When the suffer- 
ing, which must follow the evil lives they have led, shall awaken in 
them a due sense of their fall, and oi the duty which they owe to them- 
selves and to society, let them be helped on in the path of reform, and 
let us, by our timely aid, convert the convicted felon into the honest 
man and the good citizen. To this class, particularly, let instruction be 
directed while in prison. 

" Dr. Johnson well remarks, * That the present occupies but little of our 
time ; itr is mostly engaged with recollections of the past and anticipa- 
tions of the future.' " 

In ^ letter to an eminent penologist in Berlin, in 1846, Judge Edmonds 
sets forth, with great conciseness, some of the existing opinions in regard 
to prison discipline, and his own conclusions in regard to them. They 
are too striking to be withheld, and I quote them : 

" The most, glaring ills I found were : 1. The use of physical to the 
almost entire exclusion of moral means in the government of pur prisons; 
and 2. The state of utter destitution in which the prisoners found them- 
selves upon their discharge from confinement. 

" As to the first point, I was surprised at the entire absence of moral 
appliances and the prevalence of great cruelty in the government of the 
prisons. My inquiries seemed to lead to one of two conclusions, either 
that this cruelty must be continued as a necessary means of preserving 
order and discipline, or that disorder, confusion, and the corruption 
of mutual contamination must result from the relaxation of that harsh 
usage. That, at all events, was the conclusion to which I was brought 
by my inquiries of all those whose experience in prison government ren- 
dered their opinions of value, and I made up nay mind that it would be 
better far that the whole system should be broken up than that it should 
be sustained by barbarities that were shocking to every sensitive mind. 

" This was a sad alternative and I did not believe that there was any 
necessity for its existence and I therefore took measures for introducing 
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a different system of government into our prisons. I acted upon the 
principle that violence would beget resistance, and kindness would 
beget submission, and I directed that the prison should be governed 
accrordingly." 

Judge Edmonds did not disregard the demand made upon society by 
the condition of the discharged prisoner to which he adverts in the fore- 
going extract. His services in that branch of this work will be hereafter 
noted. He held the office of Inspector less than two years, but in that 
time, in spite of the difficulties which were to be encountered, there was 
marked improvement in the prison. In his letter to Gov. Bouck, he thus 
describes the change : 

" From Mrs. Famham's two reports (one of which you will find in 
the report I sent you, and the other in the report of the Inspectors this 
year), you will form something of an idea of the extent and nature of 
the reforms she introduced. But you cannot fully know, unless you had 
personally seen it as I have, how great is the change she has wrought, as 
well on the condition and conduct of the prisoners as in the mode of 
government. 8he has now been there about two years, and she and her 
assistants have persevered in their efforts, under difficulties which would 
have deterred very many strong men, and I thank God that, she has thus 
persevered, for she has, in my judgment, demonstrated the correctness 
of the principles I have mentioned, that kindness, truth and justice are 
the best means of governing the prison. In her department, the experi- 
ment has been fully tried, and has fully succeeded. In the male prison it 
has been only partially tried, and yet it is gratifying to know that so far 
as it has progressed, it has been successful." 

Concurring with the above is the testimony of an eminent person, 
now deceased, and a student in this and all kindred subjects, who speaks 
as an eye-witness : 

" About ten months after this \i, e., after the appointment of Mrs. 
Farnham], I was at the prison and saw them dine. There was a white 
cloth upon the table ; four or five volunteer waitresses sei'ved the table, 
and the meal was conducted with as much civility and order as is usually 
met with at our best hotels. I spent most of the afternoon in the prison. 
I did not hear a single oath or a single obscene allusion; they sang 
several of the Sabbath school hymns, and conversed pleasantly and intel- 
ligently." 

When Judge Edmonds became an Inspector, the lash was freely used 
in the punishment of the refractory. It is stated in a report of the 
Senate Committee on State Prisons, in 1846, that, a few years before, 
12,000 stripes were inflicted in a single month at Sing Sing, on 900 
convicts. The death of a convict at Auburn the year previous 
called public attention to this matter, and it becanae the subject of 
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legislative investigation. At the request of the Senate Committee, 
Judge Edmonds stated his views at length, and urged a modification of 
the law. His letter forms a part of the report. The Senate Committee 
adopted the views of Judge Edmonds, and reported strongly against the 
practice, and proposed legislation in conformity with the views expressed 
in the reports. In 1849, the use of the whip among males was abolished, 
except in cases of insurrection, revolt and self-defense ; it had been 
abolished among females in 1830. In the letter referred to, as in all his 
correspondence, the humane and philanthropic views of Judge Edmonds 
shine forth with surpassing clearness. Let a few words be quoted : " When 
I first became connected with the State Prison there was a very general 
looseness of discipline, arising from the kindly disposition of the keeper, 
and his repugnance to the severity which had for years preceded him. 
The consequence was great disorder among the convicts and great dilap- 
idation in the finances. We attempted to c orrect that, and introduced an 
old and experienced keeper, instead of the one we found there, and, as a 
natural result, we brought back the former severity. This was very 
revolting to my feelings, and conflicted with my judgment as to the 
proper mode of government. I attempted to correct it, through the 
officers we then had, but was assured by them and by all whose experi- 
ence rendered their opinions valuable, that that system of government 
was necessary; that without it the prison must he the scene of disorder 
and confusion which it was when I first became connected with it. 
Several months elapsed under such a regime, until, determined if possi- 
ble to change it, we removed the keeper and substituted for him one 
who had been some ten years engaged as a keeper. Under him we, in 
a measure, reformed the evil, but only partially, the story still being 

* whipping is indispensable.' To convince me that it was so, I was tri- 
umphantly referred to the uniform practice in our prisons in this State 
and to other prisons of the same kind elsewhere. In order to ascertain 
whether it was so, I visited other prisons and I read a good deal, par- 
ticularly several legislative reports of investigations, and I thus had 
ample opportunity, from personal observation, from the experience of 
old officers and from the legislative inquiries, to become well acquainted 
with the mode of government which had ever prevailed in the prisons 
of this State, and I was able, in some measure, to judge of its results. 

* * * Under the severe rule which we had thus been instrumental in 
establishing, about 2,000 blows were inflicted in a month, and when you 
learn that the weapon is a * cat ' with six tails, you will perceive that 
nearly 12,000 lashes were struck upon about 900 prisoners in one month. 
This was horrible! A universal gloom settled upon the prison. Despair 
and dread were painted in every face. The most desperate efforts were 
made to escape from prison. The convicts seemed to be willing to 
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risk being shot down by the guard, rather than remain in such a horrible 
place. Bickerings and quarrels and ill-feeling prevailed among the offi- 
cers. No kindly feeling was exhibited anywhere. If a prisoner com- 
plained that he was not well clothed, that he had not enough to eat, that 
his ailments were 'not cared for, that he was overtasked, or that he was 
severely whipped, the answer was always at hand, * You were sent here 
to be punished,' therefore any suffering which could be inflicted upon 
the convicts was a matter of duty on the part of the officers. This was 
an extreme state of things; yet I never could discover why it was not 
the legitimate and inevitable product of the principle which authorized 
the whip as the sole means of government. And as to reforming the 
prisoners under such a government, the idea seemed to be preposterous. 
* * * With the great majority of convicts, kindness, truth and jus- 
tice are the most effective instruments of government. I have been 
astonished at the keen perception they have shown for what is just and 
true, and what a high regard they have for it as applied to themselves; 
and I have over and over again observed that where a keeper has estab- 
lished his character among them for being truthful and just, he could 
do what he pleased with his men. * * * 

"All this is perfectly natural. They are conscious that they owe their 
fall to their disregard of truth and justice, and hence the value ,that they 
now attach to them. It is hard to persuade them that ?ie who whips in 
anger is just. But the great thing is kindness; by this I mean sympathy 
for their sufferings and a kindly regard for their feelings and comforts; 
treating them, in fine, as if they were fellow-meny not brutes devoid of 
feeling, and not mere machines to be worked all in a particular manner." 

Comments or exposition cannot add to the force of Judge Edmonds' 
reasoning as presented in this extract, nor can words increase the effect- 
iveness of the picture which he paints of the effect of the use of the lash. 

It appears from Judge Edmonds' papers that very shortly after he 
became connected with Sing Sing prison, the condition and needs of con- 
victs after their discharge attracted his attention. These were adverted 
to by him in one of the letters already quoted. In that letter he states 
that the Prison Association of New York was designed to care for this 
Icass. In the formation of this Association, Judge Edmonds took a promi- 
nent part. An appeal, signed by him as President of the Board of 
Inspectors of Prisons, dated November 23, 1844, appeared in the papers 
of New York city on the third December. A card dated the twenty- 
fifth of the same month, signed by many very prominent gentlemen, 
most of whom' are now dead, appeared on the same day, calling a public 
meeting at the Apollo Rooms on the sixth December. In both of these 
papers, as well as in the circular privately distributed, the care of dis- 
charged convicts was presented as a prominent topic. 
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Vice-Chanoellor McCoun presided at the meeting; Rev. Dr. Spring 
and Gen. Prosper M. Wetmore were vice-presidents; John L. O'SuUivan 
and John Jay were secretaries. Addresses were made by Isaac T. Hop- 
per, Prof. Tellkampf, Rev. W. H. Channing and Judge Edmonds. The 
address of Judge Edmonds was carefully prepared, and embraced most 
of the topics pertinent to the subject of reformatory discipline, while Dr. 
Channing dwelt more especially upon the need that an association be 
organized, as he stated it: " First, to insure the permanent establishment 
of the reformatory system in our penitentiaries amidst all accidents of 
change in administration; and, second, to produce such a spirit of 
humanity and justice in the community at large as will * lift up the 
hands that hang down, and, the feeble knees, and make straight paths, 
lest the lame be turned out of the way.' " It will be obsei'ved that Dr. 
Chanping's first proposition contains the germ of the recent amendment 
of our Constitution in regard to the government of prisons. At that 
meeting the Prison Association of New York was formed. Its objects 
have been already suggested in the extracts made from Judge Edmonds' 
papers. They are, however, thus stated in its constitution: 

" 1. The amelioration of the condition of prisoners, whether detained 
for trial or finally convicted, or as witnesses. 

" 2. The improvement of prison discipline and the government of 
prisons, whether for cities, counties or States. 

" 3. The support and encouragement of reformed convicts after their 
discharge, by affording them the means of obtaining an honest liveli- 
hood, and sustaining them in their efforts at reform." 

In this movement Judge Edmonds had the co-operation of many emi- 
nent and philanthropic men and women. But it is doing no injustice to 
any one to say that none were in advance of him. The drafts of the 
circulars calling the first meeting were in his handwriting, and so are the 
programmes for the first and other public meetings of the Society. The 
draft of the Charter is in his handwriting, and preserved among his 
papers. 

From the day the Association was organized, to the day of his death, 
Judge Edmonds was its faithful friend and servant. He was a regular 
attendant upon the monthly meetings of the Executive Board, and 
Chairman of its Prison Discipline committee. The reports of that com- 
mittee, drawn by him, are most effective arguments in favor of the 
reforms from time to time suggested by the Association, and a valuable 
contribution to the literature of reformatory science. Many of them are 
incorporated in the annual reports of the Society. Two of more recent 
date may here be noticed. One in the year 1870, upon the moral and 
financial -condition of the prisons of the] State, which was subsequently 
adopted as a memorial on behalf of the Association to the Governor, 
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in favor of an amendment to the Constitution, placing the State Pris- 
ons beyond the influence of partisan politics, is an unanswerable argu- 
ment in favor of the idea which, at the last election, was incorporated 
into the fundamental law of the State by the amendment under which 
Mr. Pilsbury now holds his appointment. The other is a report for 
1873, equally elaborate and conclusive, in favor of the adoption of " a 
general system which shall include all prisons, local as well as general, 
for the juvenile and the insane, as well as workhouses and houses of cor- 
rection." 

A sketch of the work of the Prison Association does not belong here. 
Its thirty-three years of service have culminated in the adoption of the 
Constitutional Amendment which secures the State Prisons from the 
contingencies incident to political changes ; in recent laws for improve- 
ment in reformatory discipline ; and in the creation of a State agency 
for the care of discharged convicts. Its thirty-three annual reports, 
which, however, contain but a part of its history, are a most important 
addition to the statistics and discussions bearing, upon questions of 
reformatory science. No student can afford to pass them by. 

While Judge Edmonds took part in this work in its larger aspects, he 
did not neglect its details. . A most voluminous correspondence has been 
preserved, showing his care for and interest in individual cases. Both 
while on the bench and afterwards, when in full practice at the bar, he 
hunted up persons who had been discharged ; he visited them at their 
lodgings ; he advised with them; he sought out their friends; he obtained 
for them employment. 

But Judge Edmonds was not a mere sympathizer with the suffering 
prisoner. He believed in the rigorous infliction of just penal sentences. 
This is strikingly shown in his letters to Gov. Fenton in 1868, on the 
pardoning power, in which he answers the various suggestions made in 
favor of pardons, contending that the reforms introduced within the last 
twenty years had excluded, as grounds of pardon, the elements of 
remorse, repentance and reform, while previous good character was to be 
considered by a jury on the trial of a cause. He insisted that the pardon- 
ing power had no place in our system of criminal jurisprudence, except to 
correct errors into which our courts may fall, or to provide for events 
occurring or brought ^to light after the trial and conviction of the 
accused. He asks, " upon what principle was it, that one, two or a few 
should be selected out of this large number as the exclusive recipients of 
this reward ? Simply because the favored ones had influential friends out- 
side who could present their cases to the Governor, while the poor 
unfriended and deserted ones, though just as well — nay ! even more 
entitled to the reward, were of necessity overlooked," and he insisted 
" that it was just as essential that the exercise of the pardoning power 
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should be governed by an abiding principle as it is that any other 
part of the administration of justice should be so governed." 

As Judge Edmonds began in this work, so he ended. The last paper 
from his pen, prepared early in 1874, is entitled "Points submitted by 
the Prison Association in conference with the Board of Prison Inspect- 
ors." The preliminary propositions are quoted here. These are stated 
with the precision and severe beauty which characterized everything 
that came from his pen. 

" General Principle. — To ameliorate, as much as possible, a gov- 
ernment of force, and extend in its place one of justice and kindness; 
and to that end, consider the following topics : 

I. Clctssification of Prisoners. — This cannot be carried out in full 
without a rebuilding of our prisons, but such attention can be paid to 
the subject as will do a good deal toward preventing contamination of 
the young by too free intercourse with the old offenders. 

II. Education, — By establishing it as a fixed and invariable rule, that 
no prisoner shall leave the prisons without being able to read. 

III. Over-stent, — (1) Adopt such arrangement as will give to all the 
same opportunities for this as is now enjoyed by tha laborers from con- 
tractors. (2) To have it under the control of the officers, and not left 
to an arrangement between the contractors and the prisoner. (3) To 
have the time of its payment to the prisoner to be entirely under the 
control of the prison officers, so that the contractors shall never pay 
directly to the prisoner. 

IV. Commutation. — (1) To have this, in all cases, the result of a 
formal and deliberate judgment, and not the result of a mere examina- 
tion of the conduct and punishment reports. (2) To see if some mode 
may not be devised by which life prisoners may enjoy the benefit of 
this measure. 

V. Miscellaneous. — (1) Seats and tables in cells. (2) Gas-light for 
reading in cells. (3) Bodily exercise on Sundays. (4) Such provision 
that no one shall be idle, especially in the female prison. 

VI. Inquire/ into the condition and discipline of Stoite prisoners in 
local penitentiaries. -^To have some measure devised whereby they shall 
be placed under the supervision of State officers." 

Judge Edmonds lived long enough to be assured by events that the 
reforms for which he had so long contended would receive formal offi- 
cial sanction, and be carried out in actual practice by prison officers 
kindred to him in spirit and in talent. Deliberate public actions since 
his death have made most of these reforms legislative and administra- 
tive facts. 
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ANNUAL EEPORT QF THE GENERAL AGENT, 

A. W. SHELDON. 



To the Mseeutive Committee of the Prison Association of New York : 

The General Agent in behalf of the two committees which he repre- 
sents, respectftilly submits the following as the report of his labors in 
the detention and discharged prisoners' departments. 

In all efforts looking towards the reformation of the prisoners they 
must be dealt with as individuals, and not as a class. It is impossible 
to treat them as a whole after they are released from imprisonment. 
The moment they pass the prison door they resume their individuality, 
and a different mode of treatment must be adopted from that pursued 
in prison, where the same disciplinary measures are exercised over all. 
It will be found necessary to deal individually with each man according 
to his character and capacity. So, too, in advising and counseling those 
who are awaiting trial ; for the shrewdest criminal will, in most instances, 
assume an air of injured innocence, and speak of the injustice of the 
law which holds him rightfully within its grasp, and thus secure the 
sympathy of the visitor, while the less guilty and deserving will suffer 
in silence unless sought out. Often there ate seen the most notorious 
criminals surrounded by a sympathizing throng, while the obscure 
offender — in prison for the first time, and perhaps, through no direct 
fault of his own — is passed by unheeded. 

Those released from prisons where there is no organized system of 
industry, as has been true in certain penitentiaries, or even where there 
is but one branch of manufacturing carried on, or where each prisoner 
is forced into an employment for which he has no fitness, regardless 
of his former occupation, are not benefited in a way that will enable 
them to profit by what they have been taught, after their release; and, 
as a consequence, they are no better fitted for honest employment, and 
are easily led back into crime. A variety of occupations and a wise 
discrimination in assigning men to a particular branch of labor, would 
remedy many of the evils which exist in the prisons, and would be pro- 
ductive of good to the prisoner, not only during his term of confine- 
ment, but after his discharge. 

The number who have applied for the first time for relief during the 
past year, at the office of the General Agent, was one thousand and 
thirty-one; while the whole number of applications from all sources^ 
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including those who had been relieved on other occasions, was nearly 
two thousand.' Large as this number' is, few were turned empty- 
handed away, but all were aided in some manner, and in a way that 
seemed best suited to their requirements. Nearly all were in a destitute 
condition, and stood in pressing need of immediate help, few being 
able to provide for themselves for even a short period. 

Whenever it seemed desirable and was practicable, the Association 
has sent the discharged man out of the city, away from temptation and 
his old companions, to home, friends or employment, and even when 
there was no definite offer of work, it has frequently been considered 
advisable to remove him as far as possible from all the evil influences 
which formerly suiyounded him, believing that his chances for work 
were greater out of the city than in it, and the prospects of his reforma- 
tion improved. Upwards of 200 during the year have been trans- 
ported to various places, near and remote, and the reports which have 
been received, indicate that many of them are doing well, and prove the 
wisdom of the policy of removing the discharged prisoner from the 
scene of his crime to where the history of his past life and disgrace 
are known only to himself. 

Nearly every man upon his release, or very shortly afterwards, stands 
greatly in need of some additional articles of clothing, as that received 
at the prison is wholly insufficient. Especially is this true of those dis. 
charged from some of our penitentiaries where no provision is made to 
furnish each prisoner with garments suitable for the season. As in past 
years, the Association has endeavored, as far as possible, to remedy this 
neglect on the part of the authorities by supplying prisoners with the 
required articles, which are obtained either through purchase or from 
contributions of cast-ofi* clothing. During the past year, however, we 
have received little from the latter source, and consequently have been 
unable to supply the frequent demands made upon us; ninety-four, how- 
ever, were supplied with garments wholly or in part. In some of the 
institutions we are glad to say this question of properly clothing a man 
upon the expiration of his sentence is receiving more attention than 
formerly. 

Whenever a man is prevented from accepting a situation because he 
lacks the necessary tools, they are, when the expense is not too great, 
purchased by the Association. So few comparatively, however, have 
trades, or are able to get situations at that for which they are the best 
fitted and have the most knowledge, that only fifty-four men possessing 
trades applied to us for tools. In seasons of business depression, the 
workingman, when once out of employment, unless he is a skilled 
mechanic, finds it exceedingly difficult to obtain employment. 
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The following is a more condensed summary of the work done in this 
department for 1876; \ 

New names- entered upon register, 1 ,041 ; furnished with employment 
in the city, 216; furnished with employment in the country, 77; sent out 
of the city to home or friends, 201; provided with board and lodging, 
637; supplied with clothing, 94; supplied with tools, 56; prisoners' 
families aided, 21, making a total of 1,202 to whom relief was extended. 

The opportunities for the discharged man to enter into honest employ- 
ment have been greater than they were during the previous year, though 
at certain seasons, the difficulties in the way of securing work of any 
kind, either in or out of the city, seemed almost insurmountable ; and 
numbers, discouraged by repeated failures, have relapsed into to a life of 
crime. Business, so long depressed, has not sufficiently revived to fur- 
nish employment for all, and employers, in their selection of help, give 
preference to the man who has never committed crime. When help 
was difficult to obtain, and when there was work for all, character had 
little to do with a man's securing a situation, provided he had the 
capacity or the muscle to do what was required of him. Now, how- 
ever, it is different, and it seems to matter little what a man's character 
or capacity may be, or what especial fitness he may have for the place 
for which he is an applicant — employers are in need of no additional 
help — and the honest man who is in search of work fares but little 
better than the discharged convict. 

Persons confined in the several detention prisons of this city have 
been carefully looked after and their interests faithfully guarded* 
The General Agent has endeavored to see all who were at all likely to 
require his services, either in the prison or in the courts, and few, if any, 
have been disposed of without having an opportunity to see and con- 
verse with him if they desired. The field is so extended and the work so 
great, the opportunities for doing good are so numerous, and the number 
requiring aid is so large, that the work performed by any one indi- 
vidual must seem small when compared with what remains unaccom- 
plished. It was said by a deceased judge that every man in the " Tombs " 
required the unremitting attention and constant watchfulness of a lawyer 
and a minister, and that he was never for a moment safe unless one or 
the other was by his side. While this is not true in all respects, certain 
it is that few get into our prisons who do not need counsel and guid- 
ance as to the proper course for them to pursue. 

Among the many of both sexes will be found some hopeful cases, 
who will derive the greatest good from efforts exerted in their 
behalf; to this class the Agent's time has been mainly devoted. 
In the boys' department of the prison there are usually from ten 
to thirty inmates whose ages range from seven to fifteen years. 



